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Price Advances Are Numerous 


Expectation of Further Expansion of Buying Expressed by Mills in Raising Quotations 
While Capacity Is Yet Unfilled—Pig Iron Sales Totaling 1,000,000 Tons 
Strengthens Market—More Demands Are Coming Out 


steel have been the outstanding development of 

the week. These advances have served to reg- 
ister the strong confidence in the further expansion of 
buying now entertained by producers and in some 
measure, the backlog of orders that has been accumulat- 
ing in recent weeks. So far as finished steel is con- 
cerned, considerable tonnage was driven in by the mills 
prior to the raising of prices but, apparently, it is the 
strength of expectations of future business, rather 
than orders immediately in hand, that has been the 
predominating influence since considerable capacity still 
is unoccupied. These prices accordingly are untested. 
The pessible exception to this condition is furnished by 
Chicago where the mills are well booked in heavy ma- 
terials, for several months ahead. 

The usual report on steelworks operations shows a 
betterment this week after a more or less static con- 
dition for the past month. Chicago is 5 per cent 
higher. However, some capacity has been taken off 
in the Wheeling district. Two additional blast furnaces 
are being put on both at Chicago and at Pittsburgh. 

In rolled steel, advances by leading makers have 
represented $2 per ton in steel bars, structural shapes, 
plates, hot-rolled strip, spikes and track bolts and $3 
per ton in cold-rolled strip and tie plates. More in- 
dependent sheet mills have followed the lead of one 
of their number a week ago in bringing up their sched- 
ules $2 and $3 per ton which puts them in line with 
thore held for sometime by the Steel corporation. 

The sharpest rise since March 1923 appears this 
week in IRoN TrapE Review composite of 14 leading 
iron and steel products. The index has gone to $39.21 
as against $38.79 one week and $38.56 two weeks ago. 
In pig iron, something of a reverse 
of the steel situation has taken place 
for further advances of prices which 
have been numerous, have followed 
the closing by producers of a heavy 
tonnage at correspondingly higher levels. More than 
1,000,000 tons of iron, it is well established, has been 
sold in the present buying movement that originated 
the week prior to the election and now seemingly is 
in its final stages. Total orders by merchant producers 
are sufficient to take up present production to April 1 
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Iron Market 
Higher 
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and if full contracts are shipped, to cut materially 
into present stocks which have been large. The mini- 
mum on foundry iron in the valleys now is $20, 
while nothing under $21 is usual from lake furnaces, 
with some naming $22 and in the case of one Buffalo 
maker, $23 for this year. Eastern foundry iron is held 
at $22. Southern iron is up 50 cents. 

Addition of 25,000 tons of bridge 
work for the Santa Fe for 1925 de- 
livery and of 3500 tons for the Penn- 
sylvania have swollen the total of pend- 
ing structural steel projects. Easily 
over 100,000 tons of new work is active largely for 
spring delivery. The week’s awards reported were 
27,073 tons. October fabricated steel bookings are 
estimated at 171,600 tons or 66 per cent of capacity 
compared with 176,000 tons or 68 per cent in September 
October shipments, however, were 77 per cent against 
74 per cent the previous month. 

Railroad car orders the first two weeks in November 
have exceeded 10,000 or more than double the total 
for all October. Orders the past week were more 
than 6000 including 3000 for the New York Central, 
2000 for the Santa Fe and 1000 for the Texas Co. 
The Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific are ex- 
pected in the market shortly. More than 50 locomo- 
tives are pending. 

Keen competition in nails and wire products be- 

tween the Steel corporation and independent mills has 
developed in western markets, one evidence of which 
has been the reduction by $2 of the base at Duluth. 
At Chicago nails have been offered $2 per ton below the 
Steel corporation basis. 
Shipbuilding exhibits more activity 
and a large tonnage of steel for this 
purpose is involved. The Isthmian 
line, subsidiary of the Steel corpora- 
tion, is negotiating for five large tank- 
ships and the Matson line passenger boat, the contract 
for which was recently awarded and subsequently re- 
called, is again up calling for 8000 tons. One lake 
ore freighter has been placed with two others, one 
of which is for the Steel corporation, being figured. 
New York City has placed six more ferryboats with 
eastern yards. 
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Getting the Most for 
Your Money 


ARIETY of information is one of 

the chief characteristics of Iron 
TRADE Review. It is a publication for 
the president of an industrial establish- 
ment, the vice president, general man- 
ager, superintendent, production man- 
ager, sales manager, purchasing agent 
and foreman. Many companies make 
the most use of IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Making malleable castings in new plant on Pacific 
coast. Page 1375. 


by means of the office “routing system.” 
The names of the executives are written 
on the cover, or on a slip attached, and 
the copy is delivered in turn to each 
of them. A recent survey shows that in 
this way as many as a dozen executives 
in some establishments read IRON TRADE 
Review. A sales manager recently re- 
ferred to this publication as “a market 
paper”; he was impressed mainly by 
the thoroughness with which the markets 
are “covered”; a general manager called 
it “a business paper”; he saw the many 
other features, relating to economics, 
production, purchasing, and statistics. 




















“Electric arc welding is used particularly in large foundries 


for cutting off ‘risers.."—From IRON TRADE REVIEW'S Survey, 


“Electric Arc Welding’. 


Cross Sections of Industry 
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ITTSBURGH, Nov. 18.—One of 

the largest pig iron buying move- 

ments has been in progress in the 

past week or more in the~ Pitts- 
burgh district. Orders in excess of 60,- 
000 tons were written, mostly for first 
quarter delivery. The majority of this 
business was in foundry iron at pro- 
tected quotations below $20, valley, 
which now is the market’s minimum. 
Some buyers have closed at $19, base, 
for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and some 
payed $19.50, valley. The Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. closed up on its 30,- 
000-ton inquiry for three plants; the 
Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. bought a much smaller quan- 
tity, and the interests quoting $20 lost 
the business. The same is true of the 
National Radiator Co.’s order for New 
Castle, Pa. and Trenton, N. J., plants 
involving about 4500 tons, The West- 
inghouse ‘Electric & Mfg. Co. is reported 
to have bought its Cleveland require- 
ments in Cleveland but so far has not 
closed on its Trafford City needs, esti- 
mated to involve about 5000 tons of 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 iron. Others late 
to get under cover are the Pittsburgh 
Foundry & Machine Co., the Kelly & 
Jones Co., the Columbiana Foundry Co., 
the Altoona Iron Works, and numerots 
other smaller foundries. Makers now 
are firm at $20 minimum for first quar- 
ter although in the spot market $19.50 
is still available although this may soon 
end from present indications. The 
Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. is taking bids 
on 2000 tons of malleable, and _ the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
wants a fairly large tonnage of iron. 
The Westinghouse Airbrake Co. bought 
1500 tons of malleable at $19.50, valley, 
and about 3500 tons of No. 2 at the same 
base figure. While $19.50 is still avail- 
abie in the spot malleable market, a min- 
imum of $20 is quoted for first quarter 
delivery. One bessemer producing in- 
terest has disposed of 5000 tons to four 
buyers at the $20.50 price within the 
past few days but now $21 is the min- 
imum quotation available, and advance 
of 50 cents within the week. The Union 
Steel Casting Co. recently purchased 
1000 tons of bessemer before the market 
advanced. A few inquiries for 100 tons 
Or more are current at present. Basic 


is strong at $20 minimum, particularly 
for first quarter although no sales as 
yet are found to substantiate that fig- 





Heavy Sales of Pig Iron to April 1 Bring Further Price Advances 
—$20 Valley Now Minimum—Higher Quoted Elsewhere 


ure. A steel interest is in the market for 
25,000 tons and another buyer wants 
1500 tons. 


Prices in Further Advance 


Boston, Nov. 18.—New England 
foundries after buying from hand to 
mouth for many weeks are now attempt- 
ing to cover for the remainder of the 
year, and sare finding inmost eastern fur- 
naces reluctant to take additional tonnage 
for this delivery. As a result prices for 
December jig iron are mounting rapid- 
ly. One Massachusetts consumer bought 
300 tons of No. 2 iron, silicon 2.25 to 
2.75, from an eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer at $22 furnace or $25.65 deliv- 
ered. This was for prompt delivery and 
about represents the present market al- 
though a few lots of resale iron have 
been placed at slightly lower levels dur- 
ing the week. Buffalo furnaces have 
been active and have placed fully 5000 
tons in the New England district at 
$19.50 to $20.50 furnace. Buying for 
first quarter is still moderate despite 
active inquiry. Earlier in the month 
some furnaces were willing to take first 
quarter iron below the 1924 level but 
now the price is fully up to that of 
nearby delivery and the reluctance of 
furnaces to quote openly beyond Jan. 1 
indicates a possible advance. Recent 
sales include about 2500 tons to a Mas- 
sachusetts consumer, 900 tons to a Con- 


necticut melter, and scattered lots up 
to 500 tons. 
Rogers Brown Iron Co. has ad- 


vanced foundry iron to $23, base, Buf- 
falo, for this year’s delivery and to $22, 
base, for first quarter with $1 differen- 
tials applying in both cases. The New 
England market remains strong. East- 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces are with- 
holding prices. 


New Inquiry Is Smaller 


New York, Nov. 18—Sales_ of 
foundry iron in this territory during 
the past week aggregated 35,000 to 
40,000 tons it is estimated. The biggest 
purchases were those if the American 
Radiator Co. which bought 12,000 tons 
for first-quarter to Bayonne and of the 
Richardson & Boynton Co., which 
took 5000 tons for the first quarter. 
Approximately 10,000 tons of iron now 
are pending; the new demand is grow- 
ing smaller than over the past two 
or three weeks. As a result of the 
heavy sales recently there is a stronger 
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attitude on the part of producers, On 
Buffalo foundry $20 base furnace prac- 
tically has disappeared and in some 
cases $21 is the minimum on Buffalo 
iron. Some Buffalo makers are out of 
the market for next year. On eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry iron the usual 
asking price now is $22, base furnace. 
Radiator Company Buys More 

Buffalo, Nov. 18.—Amerian Radiator 
company has placed an order with Beth- 
lehem for 12,000 tons of iron for its Bay- 
onne, N. J. plant. While the price was 
not made public it is believed the radia- 
tor company obtained its usual conces- 
sions from the generally quoted prices. 
This is in addition to orders for more 
than 40,000 tons previously placed. This 
and a considerable volume of other busi- 
ness was placed before price increases 
of $1 a ton were announced locally to 
apply on fourth quarter business. Sales 
of last week were well in excess of 30,- 
000 tons. Another Buffalo merchant 
seller has retired from the fourth quar- 
ter market and a third has only a very 
small amount of iron to offer even at 
the higher prices. The new schedule, 
for fourth quarter shipment, is: No. 2 
foundry. (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) $21; No. 
2X, (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) $21.50; No. 1X 
(2.75 to 3.25 silicon) $22.50: over 3.25 
per cent, $23. Prices $1 under this en- 
tire range are quoted on first quarter 
business but sellers say this quotation is 
likely to be withdrawn soon. Present 
inquiry is 15,000 to 18,000 tons mostly of 
foundry iron but with a good sprinkling 
of malleable. 

One producer Tuesday advanced to 
$23 base for the year and $22 for first 
quarter. 

Heavy Tonnage Is Closed 

Youngstown, O., Nov. 18.—Approxi- 
“mately 100,000 tons of pig iron of vari- 
ous grades has been sold in this and 
the Chicago districts during the. past 
two weeks bv the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. While the tonnave involved 
in this week’s sales of pig iron in this 


district has decreased the nurber of 
orders shows an apnreciab'e increase. 
Basic tonnage closed surpasses the 


foundry grades. Basic was sold in the 
week at $19 to $19.50. valley, and No. 2 
foundry at $19.50. valley. 
Market Stiffens Further 
Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Selling of pig 
iron by producing interests with head- 
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quarters in this city has not been so 
vigorous the past week as the previous 
period but a round tonnage nevertheless 
was closed. Three interests report ag- 
gregate sales of at least 150.000 to 175,- 
000 tons spread over consumers located 
in districts tributary to such producing 
centers as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 
and the valleys. At least two producers 
have withdrawn from the market and 
another is quoting a flat price of $22, 
base, ai all furnaces, having sold smaller 
lots at $21.50. One seller covering a 
wide spread of territory has 50,000 tons 
of new inquiry before him while others 
serving the local market where con- 
sumption has not yet increased appre- 













— yoo —_- ery Nov. 19,  Oct., Aug., Nov., 

son cape 1924 1924 1924 1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer valley del., Pitts.... $22.26 21.76 21.76 25.47 s 
Seale, ble pisndeenddivecsor 19.50 19.00 19.00 20.80 Beams, Pittsburgh ......++.+++. 2.00 82.00 82.05 = 2.50 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 21.51 20.00 20.00 22.60 Beams, Philadelphia .........+.. 2.12 212 232 2.72 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts....... 21.76 21.26 21.01 +-23.77 Beams, Chicago ..........++e0+. 2.20 2.00 2.15 2.60 
Me: 8 foundry, Chleago ....2. 21.00 20.50 20.40 23.30 Tank plates, Pittsburgh jhe wae 1.90 1.80 2.00 2.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 18.00 17.50 17.90 19.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.02 192 2.07 2.72 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 21.00 20.00 19.75 22.50 Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.20 2.00 2.15 2.60 
ine 26 -Mies Nees. Ree ehh -6400°..mKeb Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.50 (pee! eee 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 23.63 21.36 21.76 23.01 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.00 
ieiile tele «oc ocscknnsncene 20.00 19.50 19.00 20.40 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.85 
Malleable, Chicago ........0ss. 21.00 20.50 20.40 23.30 Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .. 3.65 3.65 3.85 4.10 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 28.65 Sheets, blue ani. No. 10 Chicago 2.85 2.85 3.05 3.35 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 21.26 20.76 20.81 23.27 Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago .. 4.75 475 4.95 5.20 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 109.79 104.79 98.79 113.79 Wire nails, Pittsburgh Vee See 2.75 2.75 2.85 3.00 
Wire nails, Chicago ............ 2.90 2.90 3.15 3.35 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.20 38.00 42.50 COKE 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.00 37.20 38.00 42.50 Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.80 
Biliets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 35.50 36.60 38.00 41.50 Connelisville foundry, ovens .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.85 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 35.50 36.60 38.00 41.50 OLD MATERIAL 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy’ melting steel, Pittsburgh 20.00 18.20 17.75 15.70 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.40 Heavy melting steel, eastern, Pa. 18.00 17.20 17.00 15.50 
Steel bars, Chicago ........+. 2.10 2.00 2.15 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 17.25 16.25 15.40 13.80 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... 2.32 2.32 2.47 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.75 18.50 17.75 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 2.32 2.32 2.42 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....... 17.50 15.95 15.75 14.10 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 19.00 17.20 16.00 15.10 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °**°2.25 to 2.75 silicon, 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month. Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Nov. 19, 19214 Nov. 12, 1924 Oct., 1924 August, 1924 Nov., 1923 Nov., 1914 
$39.21 $38.79 $38.65 $39.33 $42.81 $23.39 





ciably, have experienced a sharp falling 
off in new requests for tonnage. While 
some producers have not abandoned $20 
in their range of prices, they are taking 
tonnage up to $21 and the market seems 
to be settling at the latter figure. The 


local Cleveland price remains $21 base.. 


One producer obtained an order for $21 
in competition with valley makers, In 
a few cases tonnage has been sold into 
the second quarter and for that period 
usually has carried the 50-cent advance 
over prompt and first quarter. Large 
consumers with contracts based on trade 
paper quotations have elected to take 
maximum amounts for the first quarter, 
thus protecting themselves on tonnage, 
though not on price as the latter are to 
be determined at time of delivery. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is 
figuring on its requirements for three 
grades for first quarter for its Cleve- 





IRON TRADE . 


land plant which may total 7500 to 10,- 
000 tons. The Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky., is inquiring for 20,000 tons of 
basic for January-April delivery. No 
sales of basic are reported but $19.50, 
valley, is believed to be minimum if ton- 
nage now actually could be obtained on 
that basis. 


Decided Improvement in South 


Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 17.—Southern 
furnace interests are selling into first 
quarter at $18.50 for No. 2 foundry. 
Numerous sales are being made for de- 
livery this year, $18 generally being 
asked. Many of these orders are small 
enough to permit loading within 24 


Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
————_— 





hours. Some of the larger producers 
have booked orders which already ap- 
proach 50 per cent of the probable 
make of first quarter. Sanitary pipe 
makers are putting shops on six days 
a week operation. Stove foundries have 
also increased their melt. Smaller fur- 
nace companies are asking $19 for No. 
2 foundry and indications are this price 
will be the average in December. The 
Woodward Iron Co. is making basic 
iron having taken a contract for con- 
siderable tonnage of this grade. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
has resumed operations at its No. 1 
Bessemer furnace. making all its avail- 
able stacks in blast. 

During the week just closed large 
tonnages of No. 2 southern iron were 
sold against the output of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. While these furnaces 
are not sold up entirely for this quart- 
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er, the greater volume of bookings has 
led the maker to increase its price 
from $18 to $18.50, Birmingham, 


Good Selling Keeps Up 


Cincinnati, Nov. 18.—Heavy buying 
for first quarter and first half year ship- 
ment, characterized the local pig iron 
market the past week. Sales aggregated 
30,000 tons of northern and _ southern 
iron. Charcoal, malleable and ferro- 
manganese also were featured in the 
week’s transactions, The purchase of 
7000 tons of southern iron and 3000 tons 
of northern iron by the Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co. for its Louisville plant 
was the outstanding transaction. In- 





quiries now turn into orders in one day, 
a condition that has not existed in the 
market for months. Prices display ex- 
treme firm tendencies. Northern iron 
is quoted at $12 to $22 Ironton base, and 
the seller asking $22 has its first quar- 
ter quota nearly exhausted. Southern 
iron, also has advanced, the market rang- 
ing from $18 to $19, Birmingham. The 
Woodward Iron Co. which was quoting 
$17.50 has withdrawn from the market 
temporarily. The Monitor Furnace Co. 
Cincinnati bought 1000 tons of northern 
iron and a like tonnage of southern, 
while the Seybold Machine Co., Dayton, 
O., closed for 1500 tons of northern. A 
sale of 1500 tons of foundry to the 
Swain-Robinson Co., Richmond, Ind., 
also was noted, while the Andrews Steel 
Co., Newport, Ky., took 800 tons of fer- 
romanganese. Other sales included 1500 


(Concluded on Page 1344) 
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Pig Iron 


Bessemer, valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo ae 
Basic del., eastern Pa....... 
Malleable, valley 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 
Malleable, Cleveland, del.. 

Malleable, Chicago ......... 
Malleable, 
Malleable, del., 
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eastern Pa.. 





SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1400; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 


Prices per gross ton 
eam vaed $20.00 to 21.00 


22.26 to 22.76 
19.50 to 2U.00 
21.26 to 21.76 

29.00 
21.26 to 21.76 
20.00 to 21.00 
21.76 to 22.76 

21.50 


21.00 
19.00 ta 19 50 
23.13 to 23.76 





No. 2 Northern ...... pat 
No. 2 Southern  foundry.. 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 
No. 1X Eastern .....s-. 
No. 1 Chicago .... 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


1.75 to 2.25 
1.75 to 2.25 











No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 
Me: 125> BOGE: cseic cess * 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ' 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 

No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ...... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ‘o 
No 2 foundry, Granite City 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. 

No. 2 foundry, N. j.. tidewater 
No, 2X, eastern del., Phila. 
No. 2X, east N. J. tidewater 


No, 2x, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
No. _ Buffa'o, del., Boston 
No. sou‘hern, Birmingham 
No. 3 southern, Cincinnati. 

No. 2. southern, Philadelphia 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland 


Boston (rail 


No. 2 southern, 
and_ water) 


No. 2 southern, St. Louis.. 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila.... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.. 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..... 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 





24.13 to 24.76 
21.50 to 22.00 

22.00 
20.00 to 21.00 


.. 21.76 to 22.76 


20.50 to 21.00 

21.00 
21 Sf tm 22.00 
21.00 to 22.00 

21.50 
23.13 to 23.76 
23.76 to 23.89 
- 23.63 to 24.26 
24.26 10 24.39 
25.15 to 25.65 
21.00 to 21.50 
24.91 to 25.91 
18.00 to 19.00 
22.05 to 23.05 
25.80 to 24.80 
24.01 to 25.01 


.- 24.01 to 25.01 


24.91 to 25.91 
23.17 to 24.17 
24.50 
29.67 
30 04 
20.42 
21.50 to 22.90 
20.76 to 21.26 
28.00 to 29.50 


Low phos., standard, valley.. 

Low phos., standard, Phila.. 28.00 to 29.00 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 25.00 to 25.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham anes 30.00 
Charenal, Superior, Chicago.. 29 04 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, fur- 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent, $32.50; 10 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 
$37.09: 12 per cent. $39.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50; 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per 
cent, $44.50. 

Ferroalloys 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 

per cent, tidewater. or fur- 

nace first hand and resale $105.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

ME Wuriats twas taneras Take 109.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic furnace or tide- 
WACET cccccvesveccccssccecs 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed .. 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained ..... 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, del.. 








31.00 to 32.00 


- 72.00 to 75.00 


86.00 to 88.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound = estimated, 
according to analysis .... 3.25to 3.75 
Ferro-carhon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton .. 200.00 
Duty paid. 
Coke 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville, furnace ........ 3.00to 3.50 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
New river foundry ....-s.+0- 8.50to 9.00 
Wise county furnace ........ 3.75 to 4.00 
Wise more 5 coodés. @9@ tO §: 


county 
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Alabama furnace ......se++e. 4.25 to 4.50 
Alabama foundry .........+. 4.50to 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. j., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 4.50 to 5.00 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..$35.50 to 36.00 


ik a ere ere 40.80 to 42.80 
ER ee eee 34.00 to 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 40.50 to 42.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 47.30 


SHEET BARS 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown.. 37.00 
SLABS 
PIVUUEEE. A's dice debaanes¥ eau 35.50 to 36.00 
be er ee eee 35.50 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... $46.00 
Wire rods, Cleveland........ é 44.00 
Wire rods, Chicago ........ 47.00 to 49.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per tum uver %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Sheared ske!lp, Pittsburgh . 2.00c to 2.10¢ 


Structural Shapes 


Prices per pound 


go OPE SEE 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
PREIS, lestex oawcundae aes 2.07¢ to 2.32¢ 
et SOR. acer curiesee been 2.09c to 2.34¢ 
er Perr. be ee 2.20c 
SAR Sicae dae wdewes needs 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham ......-+eeeeeeeee 2.05c to 2.1s¢ 
Steel Plates 
PRR | cs a caibes « soerexaee 1.90¢ 
VULICIIEID - 4 sctaese ss Oeene 1.92c to 2.12¢c 
RSW SORE Sea therceeuwenee 1.94¢ to 2.14c 
CAMO. Bras Cave 25s ay aaeees 2.20c 
COMAUES  i6 ctécade mee dane’ 2.09¢ 
Wives vs ch wb <e6.c0 eee 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing y 2.25c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ..... 2.32c to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34c to 2.44c 
CHICO. OOEE BREED ic caccciesses 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel .......... 2.19c to 2.29c 
birmingnuam, sott steel ..... 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ‘ 2.45¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ... 2.80c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 2.10¢ 
Chicago, rail steel ......... 2.03c to 2.13¢ 
er oe Ra er re 1.9N¢ to 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron.. 2.32c to 2.37c 
New York, common iron.... 2.34c to 2.37c 
Chicago, common iron ...... 2.1Uc to 2.15¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound f.o.b, mills 
Hoops, ae, under 5 in. 2.50c to 2.60c 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

Po hee a | a en 2.90c to 3.00¢ 
Bands, Pittehureh «......<sie% 2.50c to 2.60¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .. 2.40c to 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.190-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.00c to 4.15c 

Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 
higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 


or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 

CABO): CREIGRR aac oc cece 2.70¢ 

Leet CORI os as. 6n.echnn 3.95¢ 
Stee] shatting, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.70¢ 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; and 
Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 


$43.00 
43.00 








Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .. 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-inch 


Relaying rails, St. 


and smaller, Pittsburgh.... 3.10¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, nigtes 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .. 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts standard. - 3.75¢ to 4.0 
Track bolts, eT er eee 3.90¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ....... 2.35¢ 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices for 


carlots. 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


WOE MME Osc a etedsscdbes s 2.75¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.00¢ 
Pee CME civdecaeeardecess 2.5Uc 
BURN WHE hiv cic iccevicss 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ....... 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire galvanized....... 3.45¢ 
Polished staples ......... weee 3.20¢ 
Galvanized staples ..... a 3.45¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ..... - 2.10c to 2.15¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, TIl., $2 per 


ton over Cleveland. Pittshurgh base on prod 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher, Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago —— price $3 higher, Anderson, 


Ind., $1 higher. 
Sheets 


Prices per pound 

SHEET MILL BLACK 
Pittshurgh base .... 3.50c to 3.65c 
Philadelphia, delivered 3.72c to 3.82c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.60c 
Chicago, delivered . 3.65¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
Pittsburgh base - 3.40c to 3.50c 
Gary base . 3.60¢ 
: GALVANIZED 
Pittsburgh, base ... 4.60c to 4.70c 
Philadelphia, delivered 4.82c to 5.02c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.7Uc 
Chicago, delivered .. 4.75¢ 

BLUE ANNEALED 
Pittsburgh base...... 2.60c to 2.70¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.92c to 3.02c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80c 
Chicago, delivered .. 2.85c¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
Pittsburgh, base ... 4.60c to 4.75c 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 1UU-pound box, Pittsburgh 
plate, coke base........ 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Piitsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


No. 28, 


No. 22, 


1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 62 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, III, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher, Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 


Steel 5% to 34-inch ..... 6660s S0ewe 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch........ 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


_ Prices per pound 
l-in. proof coil, Pits. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 
Cut nails, f.o. mills .... 2.90¢ 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


agg a” groans, Pittsburgh base 
eries— 


Chain, 


2300 ai 4 cent nickel)... 4.75¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium).. Soe to 4.75c 


6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.15¢ to 3.50¢ 


Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2K 4» 
2%-inch, $5 higher. 


Chicago base "32 per ton stove Pittsburgh. 
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Scrap Advances Further 


Prices Consistently Higher on Heavier Sales and Light Supply— 
Dealers Holding for Higher Prices—Stocks Are Moderate 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1400 


Chicago, Nov. 18—TIron and _ steel 
scrap continues its upward course and 
some grades have advanced as much as 
$1.50 per ton in the past week. In 
many instances prices more nearly rep- 


resent what dealers are paying each 
other and the railroads than what con- 
sumers have paid, but consumers could 


not buy at lower prices. One scrap firm 
now has commitments as far ahead as 
March 15. Heavy melting steel now 
warrants a range of $17.25 to $17.75 with 
the railroads being paid $18. One dealer 
unsuccessfully bid $18.35, tracks, for re- 
rolling rails. Railroad malleable has 
brought up to $19, tracks, on a rail- 
road list but melters have not yet paid 
this price. A local steelmaker has 
bought a round tonnage of short turn- 
ings and horings. A great deal of scrap 
is coming into the market but it ap- 
parently is being absorbed in many mod- 
erate-size lots. Railroad offerings in- 
clude 5500 tons by the Rock Island and 
750 tons by the Grand Trunk. 


Cast Grades Are Active 
Boston, Nov. 18—The cast scrap 
situation changed abruptly from a 


buyers to a sellers’ market during the 
past week. Textile machinery scrap 1s 
scarce and is being held by dealers 
for further advances. A few sales have 
been made at $21 delivered, but the 
demand is far from satisfied at this 
level. No. 1 machinery is more plenti- 
ful but prices are decidedly firm and 
one dealer reports a rise as rapid as 
50 cents a day for two or three days. 
Two hundred tons of No. 1 machinery 
were placed a few days ago at $19.50 
delivered, but it is doubtful whether 
this could be duplicated now. No. 
machinery is offered at $17.50. The 
steel mill grades are also climbing 
although locally these do not present 
the strong front found in the cast 
grades. Western Pennsylvania is offer- 
ing $20 delivered for heavy steel which 
means about $13.50 shipping point. 
However, rejections in the western 
Pennsylvania district have been heavy 
recently and most dealers prefer to 
sh'ip locally at $13 or even $12.50. 
Mixed borings and turnings are slow 
to feel the market improvement and 
are offered at $9 to $9.25 with few 
buyers. 


Heavy Sales in East 

Philadelphia, Nov, 18.—Heavy sales 
of iron and steel scrap are being made, 
particularly of melting steel. One lot 
of this material, involving 10,000 tons, 
has been covered at $19 delivered and 
other lots have been. sold at $18.50. 
Fair purchases of cast grades have been 
made by mills. Turnings are active 
at $15 delivered. Several -sales have 
been made of breakable cast at $17. 
Prices are generally higher. 


New York Prices Advance 
New York. Nov 18—Quotations on 
iron and steel scrap here have under- 
gone the first general advance in sev- 
eral weeks. The increases have been 
largly on dealer buying and range 
from 50 cents to $1 a ton. Competi- 


tion for heavy melting and No. 1 rail- 
road steel has been particularly keen. 
Dealers are paying $17, delivered, on 
back orders of railroad steel for Beth- 
lehem, an increase of $1. Consuming 
demand, however, is becoming more 
lively and at least one large tonnage 
of steel has been placed recently. 
Some dealers here are buying heavy 
melting steel for shipment to Steuben- 
ville, O., at $20.50, delivered. Cast 
scrap is in slow demand. 


Dealers Bid Up Prices 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Prospects in the 
iron and steel. scrap market are ex- 
ceedingly bright from a sales standpoint 
and dealers are bidding up the market 
fast. More tonnages have been moved, 
some to consumers, and prices are 
up 50 cents to $2 per ton on numerous 
grades. In connection with heavy melt- 
ing steel, the last sales noted were at 
$20 to $20.50 and while that still rep- 
resents the range, it is confidently ex- 
pected the next sales will carry a $21 
minimum. On the strength of recent 
sales, grades advanced 50 cents include 
low phosphcrus billet and bloom crops, 
low phosphorus punchings, steel car 
wheels, No. 1 cupola cast. railroad coil 
and leaf springs, axle turnings and ma- 
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chine shop turnings; grades advanced $1 
include cast iron borings, iron car 
wheels, knuckles and couplers, railroad 


malleable, agricultural malleable and 
shect bar crops, while light flashings 
advanced $2 per ton. No sales of 


shovel turnings have been noted above 
$15 to $15.50 since users cannot afford 
to pay higher figures on the present basis 
of ore. One the other hand, machine 
shop turnings, usually priced below 
shovel turnings, have sold as high as $17, 
as have cust iron borings. Some de- 
mand from iron foundries is developing 
and the steel foundries are buying more 
low phosphorus scrap as well as more 
specialties. 


Cleveland Market Stronger 


Cleveland, Nov. 19—Much _ greater 
strength has been imparted to the iron and 
steel scrap market in this district dur- 
ing the past week. Substantial con- 
sumer buying added to the continua- 
tion of dealer transactions is responsible, 
one user taking around 6000 tons and 
another a tonnage but slightly smaller. 
These purchases included heavy melting 
steel, borings and turnings and hydraulic 
compressed and bundled sheets. Dealers 
are buying in expectation of realizing 
considerably higher prices as general busi- 
ness expands. Prices are considerably 
higher, the entire list being marked up, 
advances ranging from 25 cents to $1.50 
a ton. 


Detroit Shows Firmer Tone 


Detroit, Nov 18.—The iron and steel 
scrap market shows a firmer tone, 


(Concluded on Page 1350) 


Want First Quarter Steel 


Negotiations Opened for Future Sheet Bars and Some Tonnage 
Already Sold at $37—Higher Prices Talked 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Negotiations are 
under way by steel makers with their 
regular customers in connection with the 
latters’ first quarter supplies of semi- 
finished material, mainly sheet bars. The 
disposition is to get away from the $37 
price, and $37.50 to $38 has been quoted 
for delivery in that period. Although 
some tonnage for delivery after January 
has been placed already at $37, Youngs- 
town. Specifications on the present quar- 
ter contracts have been heavy of late, 
particularly in sheet bars although oth- 
er forms of semifinished material, billets, 
slabs, etc., have shown similar increases 
in tonnage booked. The minimum on 
billets, 4 x 4-inch, is $35.50, with $1.50 
extra being asked and usually received 
for smaller billets. 

Nothing much as yet has been done in 
connection with closing up first quarter 
billet or slab contracts and in the lat- 
ter likewise the price tendency is upward 
reflecting the trend of the finished steel 
and raw maeterial markets. Makers are 
firm in maintaining the $5 differential for 
billets of forging quality and a few 
specifications on contracts lately have 
been received. No quotation below $46 
is now available on wire rods although 
shipments are going forward on $45 
contracts. Specifications usually come 
in on the dot except in one or two 
cases where sales effort has been ham- 
pered due to confusion attending the 
abolition of the Pittsburgh basing meth- 


od of quoting prices on wire products, 


rivets, etc., made from wire rods. Skelp 
is stronger, 2.00c now being minimum 
with some here endeavoring to obtain 


2.10c so with more or less difficulty. 
Market Appears Stronger 
New York, Nov. 18.—Semifinished 


material has a stronger tone. Forging 
billets now are held at $42, Pitts- 
burgh. Wire rods are steady at $45, 
Pittsburgh. 


‘Some Tonnage At $37 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 18.—Interest is 
beginning to be shown for first quarter 
sheet bar tunnages by consumers in this 
district. While producers here have 
not announced the price they will en- 
tertain sheet bar business for next quar- 
ter there is reason to believe that some 
tonnage at least will be closed at $37, 
Youngstown. With the outlook in the 
steel business pointing to more favorable 
operation, semifinished makers will be 
able to mark down production costs so 
that under favorable conditions sheet 
bar sales at $37 will be on the profitable 
side. Books will be opened within a few 
weeks and producers anticipate the en- 
trance of attractive tonnages owing to 
the quickening of interest in the current 
sheet market. Slab and billet sales still 
are lacking. Slabs and billets, 4 x 4 
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inches and larger, are priced at $35.50, 
Youngstown and small billets at $37. 


Billet Market Untested 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—No test of 
the billet market has developed in this 
territory and the exact range of prices 
is uncertain. The tendency, however, is 
upward. 


Want Demand Tonnage 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—More inquiry for 
semifinished material for first quarter is 
appearing and in some cases’ buyers 
have been able to close tonnage, par- 
ticularly in sheet bars, for that period. 
It is noted that some sales of this kind 
have been made at $37, Youngstown. 
Local producers, however, have not yet 
been pricing tonnage for that period. 
Buyers show unwillingness to pay $35, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, and some 
large tonnages for first quarter have 
been before sellers. 


Billet Tonnage Is Sold 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Tonnages of small 
billets are reported by buyers to have 
been closed recently at $34, Chicago. 
These have aggregated 10,000 tons and 
at least half of the amount is stated to 
have been placed within the current 
week. 


Tin Plate Books 


Not Yet Opened For the Fourth Quar- 
ter—1,000,000 Boxes Placed 
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Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Announcement 
in a New York newspaper to the effect 
that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has opened its books for first half 
on tin plate at an unchanged price, $5.50 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills is today 
denied. Little pressure is being brought 
to bear since few customers appear anx- 
ious at this time to anticipate their 
needs, The mills, however, are looking 
for a huge demand in tin plate in 1925 
and from the present outlook this prob- 
ably will develop in March and April, at 
the time of peak demand upon tin mills. 


One large can maker anticipated sev- 
eral weeks ago its Pacific coast and 
Hawaiian Island needs for the first 


quarter to the extent of 1,000,000 base 
boxes but otherwise action on futures 
still is deferred. So far nothing has 
been heard from the Standard. Oil com- 
panies of New York and New Jersey 
regarding their tin plate requirements, 
500,000 base boxes for re-export and di- 
rect export purposes, which as noted 
last week has not been placed. While 
other export business is pending, these 
inquiries in individual cases are not 
large. Better prices can now be ob- 
tained for shipment abroad than were 
possible 90 days ago. ‘Tin mill opera- 
tions average between 55 and 60 per cent 
of capacity. 


Terne Price Advanced 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 18—Short 
ternes have been advanced $3 a ton by 
the Trumbvl! Steel Co. owing to higher 
lead and tin prices. This product in 8- 


pound coating is quotable at $5.50 plus 
the extras that apply on tin plate. 
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Coke Price 


Automatic Increase if Frick Scale Returns—Blast Furnace Contracts 


Being Closed—Inquiry from Furnaces Planning Activity 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18—Two or three 
blast furnace coke contracts for Con- 
nellsville beehive for delivery over first 
quarter have been closed within the last 
few days at $3.25. These carry a wage 
clause which specifies that if a return 
to the H. C. Frick coke wage scale is 
niade necessary during the life of the 
contract, the price automatically ad- 
vances accordingly. It is estimated that 
this will increase the cost of the coke 
from 60 cents to $1 per ton. Producers 
of standard furnace coke are quoting a 
$3.35 minimum and some are quoting 
as high as $3.50 on extended deliveries, 
with that maximum likely to become the 
minimum at an early date. The con- 
tracts referred to were from valley fur- 
naces now in blast and involved 10,000 
to 12,000 tons monthly. A few inquiries 
are current from other furnaces and one 
or two requests for prices have been re- 
ceived from blast furnace operators plan- 
ning an early resumption of activity. In 
the spot market the range of $3 to $3.15 
recently ruling still is noted. Medium 
sulphur promises to strengthen a trifle 
with the coming of colder weather and 
while $2.60 to $2.75 is quoted on small 
lots, larger quantities wanted by smelt- 
ers and refineries probably will carry 
$2.85 or $3 price. At the moment no 
such inquiries are before the trade here. 
In connection with standard _ selected 
72-hour foundry coke, sales still are be- 
ing recorded in a limited way at $4 to 
$4.50 with $4.75 applying to box cars. 
From $5 to $6 is quoted on premium 
brands. Production of Connellsville 
coke for the week ended Nov. 8 was 86,- 
720 tons, as compared with 84,970 tons 
the preceding week, according to The 


Conmellgpille Courier. 
New York Price Steady 


New York, Nov. 18.—The northern 
New Jersey by-product cokemaker has 
renewed substantially all its first half 
by-product foundry coke contracts at 
prices ruling at the time of shipment. 
The present quotation on¢ this by-prod- 
uct coke continues $10.41 delivered at 
Newark and other northern New Jersey 


consuming points. One large beehive 
operator has sold considerable first 
quarter and first half foundry coke 


at $5.25 Connellsville. Otherwise the 
coke market has been quiet. Spot bee- 
hive foundry coke continues to range 
from $4.25 to $5.25 Connellsville, de- 
pending on the brand. 


Demand Shows Revival 


Cincinnati, Nov. 17.—Demand for all 
grades of coke is reviving but the mo- 
mentum that characterizes the rise in 
the pig iron market is lacking. Sellers 
have more orders on their ‘books for 
domestic coke than in several months. 
Business is flowing in from all sources. 
The outstanding transaction of the 
week was the sale of 24,000 tons of 
Fairmount domestic coke to the Jack- 
son Iron & Steel Co. Jackson O. for 
shipment over a period of four months 
beginning Dec. 1. An advance of 50 
cents a ton in the price of Elverton, 


New River foundry coke for first quart- 
er has been announced to $7 ovens. 
Similar advances in Turkey Knob and 
Babcock foundry fuel for shipment 
in that period are anticipated. The 
Ashland By-Product Coke Co. Ash- 
land Ky. has fired a score more ovens 
Producers of by-product coke report 
slight improvement in their trade. 
Production is on an increase in the 
New River Wise County and Poca- 
hontas districts. 


Sales Continue Small 


St. Louis, Nov. 17—The coke situa- 
tion lacks developments of interest or 
importance. Larger melt of pig iron 
and scrap is reflected in a continued 
brisk demand for foundry coke, but 
sales are mainly on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis and al! the business is going to by- 
product menufacturers. Demand for 
beehive coke continues at a minimum, 
and shipments from Eastern producing 
districts are the smallest on record for 
this time of year. There is a fair move- 
ment of industrial coke, but nto sufficient 
to materially affect accumulations in 
storage yards of by-product makers, 
which continue of record proportions. 


Southern Demand Is Improving 


Birmingham, Ala, Nov. 17.—Inde- 
pendent coke producers feel the effects 
of improved conditions, demand being 
more active. Quotations have not 
changed, foundry coke selling at $4.50 
to $5. Production will be increased 
soon. Shipments are prompt and con- 
siderable coke is leaving this district. 


Philadelphia Imports Up 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18—Imports at 
Philadelphia during the week ending 
Nov. 15 included 573 tons of iron ore 


from the Netherlands; 6232 from 
Spain and 6906 from Sweden; 1002 
tons of pig iron from British India; 


200 tons of spiegeleisen from England; 
4600 tons of chrome ore from Portu- 


gueses Africa; 400 tons of ferroman- 
ganese from England and 17 tons of 
old brass from Canada. 


Place Galvanised Outfit 


The Pacific Sheet Steel Corp., S. 
San Francisco, Cal. recently placed 
an order with the Aetna Foundry & 
Machine Co., Warren, O. for a com- 
plete yalvanizing unit including the 
galvanizing machine cooling wheel end 
roller leveler. This is the second 
machine of this type to be instailed by 
the Pacific company. 


Blows in Two Stacks 


Chicago, Nov. 18. Two more blast 
furnaces have been blown in at the 
Gary. works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
giving the two leading steel makers 


in this district 17 stacks active out of 
30. Steel ingot operations have gained 
about 5. per. cent this. -week and are 
now between 73 and 75 per cent. 
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Bar Advance Is General 


All Markets Respond to Upturn and $2 Higher Is Quoted—Demand 
Stronger and Extends to First Quarter—Consumer Needs Greater 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Soft steel bars 
have advanced to 2.10c, Chicago, or 
$2 over the level that has obtained for 
several weeks. With both leading 
makers little capacity for the remainder 
of the year is available and present 
business is substantially all for first 
quarter. Warehouses have been heavy 
buyers and merchant consumers gener- 
ally continue to place their future needs 
The implement industry is now said to 
be on a level of 60 per cent, a gain 
of 10 per cent, and its bar business 
has been in proportion. The automobile 
industry is about maintaining its gait. 

Rail steel bar business is still slightly 
larger than production and with some 
mills order books have lengthened 
slightly. It is said that 2.00c, mill, or 
2.03c, Chicago, can still be done, though 
a quotation as high as 2.10c is said 
to be made. 


Car builders have been slightly 
heavier buyers of bar iron, but the 
general run of business has not im- 


proved perceptibly. Makers are be- 
coming anxious with scrap and steel 
bars advancing, but the level continues 
2.10c to 2.15c, mill, 


Price Advances at Boston 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Several heavy sales 
of bars are reported for the past 
week, and while the total tonnage 
placed is on a level with that of the 
previous week, prices are firmer and 
inquiry is more active. The price of 
2.265c delivered, corresponding to 1.90c 
Pittsburgh, practically has disappeared, 
and at least two sales have been re- 
ported at 2.415c, corresponding to 2.05c 
Pittsburgh. Rumors are current that 
further advances are imminent, and a 
2.10c Pittsburgh level is predicted by 
one large seller before the end of the 
month. 

Booking To Year End 


New York, Nov. 18 —Steel bar 
makers have booked considerable ton- 
Mage covering their requirements to 
the end of the year. The general ask- 
ing price now is 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
though it is too early to tell whether 
2.00c has entirely disappeared. Concrete 
bars are steady at 2.10c Pittsburgh. 


Business Heaviest in Months 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—Steel bar busi- 
ness here is the heaviest in months, The 
usual price is 2.00c Pittsburgh or 2 32c 
Philadelphia, although 2.10c, generally is 
being asked and in some cases obta ned. 
Iron bar buying is better, with the price 
at 2.05c Pittsburgh. Steel bar demand 
is coming from general sources, particu- 
larly the railroads. 

Price Advances Again 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Yesterday the 
bar market took another strong move 
upward and 2.10c is the quoted mar- 
ket, leading steel makers maintaining 
that as their present minimum. While 
some protections at 2.00c still are out, 
this fieure is gone as far as open mar- 
ket quoting is concerned. Orders have 
been fairly numerous from consumers 
as well as from jobbers during the prst 
week, a sudden spurt in demand im- 





mediately following the election. These 
orders usually have involved less than 
1000 tons each although several above 
that figure are noted. 

Refined iron bars are increasing 
slightly in demand and possibly may 
advance at an early date. The present 
minimum is 2.80c. 


Valley Sales Are Larger 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 18.—Produc- 
ers of soft steel bars are accepting 
business for December delivery at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh but are naming 2.10c Pitts- 
burgh for first quarter. The volume 
of bar business placed in this dis- 
trict during the past two weeks has 
shown a marked increase and is re- 
flected in the number of rolling units 
now scheduled. 


Tonnage Closed Before Advance 


Cleveland, Nov. 18—A heavy tonnage 
of steel bars was placed within the week 
bv manufacturers. fabricators and other 
consumers in this district immediately 
prior to an advance of $2 a ton made 
effective by leading producers Nov. 17. 
This tonnage runs into or through the 
first quarter and was closed at the for- 
mer prices of 200c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, 
Cleveland, or lower. The new asking 
price on steel bars is 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
cr 2.29c, Cleveland, with sales at that 
figure yet to be made. Some of the 
mills have taken contracts from consum- 
ers for the next three months and in 
other cases have accepted protections on 
chipments through the first quarter so 
that buyers are pretty well covered on 
their expected needs for several months 
at least. In harmony with the advance 
on soft steel bars, a $2 advance on cold- 
finished steel is expected shortly. This 
would make the price 2.80c, base Pitts- 
burgh and 2.85c, base Cleveland. Hoops 
and bands have not been changed but 
advances in these lines also are thought 
probable. Ordinary bands are quoted 
at 2.40c, wide bands around 2.10c and 
hoops at 2.50c. 


Cold Finished Reaction Limited 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Although there 
has been a limited degree of genera! 
reaction to improved conditions on the 
part of buyers and sellers of cold fin- 
ished steel bars, the situation undoubt- 
edly is stronger and 2.70c is exceed- 
ingly firm. Operations still average 
40 per cent of capacity. Producers 
prophesy that higher levels will pre- 
vail for first quarter although books are 
not yet opened. Some bookings of 
as well as from jobbers during the past 
carried over into next vear, but gener- 
ally speaking 2.70c applies on prompt 
shipments only. Orders were increased 
during the past week, in individual 
tonnages and the number of orders. 


Hoop Price Stronger 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18—Demand for 
hoop and band sizes of hot strips con- 
tinues to grow. Prices show signs of 
stiffening and various makers have an- 
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nounced they will take no more busi- 
ness on hoops and bands 3-inch down 
to l-inch at less than 2.50c while on 
l-inch and under as high as 2.90c to 
3.00c is quoted. In some cases promi- 
nent manufacturers here have booked 
orders in excess of a similar period 
in September by almost 100 per cent. 
This business largely is automotive 
although other consuming lines likewise 
are interested. Hoop mill operations 
average around 75 per cent. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Demand 


Is Increasing 
BOLT, NUT, RIVET PRICES, PAGE 1396 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Although actual 
contracts for bolts and nuts the past 
few days have not been marked the 


biggest inquiries in several months have 
made their appearance. Jobbers are much 
more active. One inquiry from the 
Cincinnati district is for 3,090,000 pieces 
and one from Minneapolis is for 1,000,- 
C00 to 1,500000 pieces. Jobbers in south- 
western territory benefited b, increased 
grain prices are feeling out the market 
for first quarter. Orders from Detroit 
automobile interests have been heavier 
and inquiry from this source is rapidly 
expanding. Some efforts appear to have 
been made to break the market but mak- 
ers claim they are adhering to their 
fourth quarter level of 60 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. 


Open Books in December 


Pittsburgn, Nov. 18.—Makers of nuts, 
bolts and r‘vets probably will not open 
their books for first quarter until the 
first week in Decerber. At the mo- 
ment they do not indicate whether ad- 
vanced figures will be in vogue but 
it is possible that with other finished 
steel products steadily advancing, higher 
levels will prevail. At any rate, the 
quoted prices are firmer and more con- 
fidence is noted generally. While 40 to 
50 per cent represents the general operat- 
ing rate, this doubtless will be im- 
proved next month. More buying was 
done last week than in the week pre- 
ceding. Rivets are firm at 2.60c al- 
though one Cleveland manufacturer con- 
tinues to quote 2.50c. 


Order Volume Is Fair 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Makers are re- 
ceiving a fair volume of bolt and nut 
orders and the market is steady. In 
dividual orders are not large but the 
total aggregates a good tonnage. Rail- 
roads, carbuilders, etc., are furnishing 
a good part of the demand. Jobbers 
also are buying to some extent. 

The rivet market is steady at 2.60c 
Cleveland for large rivets. Makers are 
entertaining a fair volume of business 
and have been considerably encouraged 
through the receipt of a number of 
inquiries for rivets for first quarter. 
Books for this quarter have not yet 
been opened. 





Heavy Pig Iron Sales 


(Conciuded from Page 1349) 


tons of southern iron to the Columbia 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky.;-1500 
tons of northern malleable to the Kok- 
omo Malleable Co., Kokomo, Ind., and 
600 tons of northern to the Will'amson 
Heater Co., 


Cincinnati. The Modern 
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Foundry Co., Cincinnati wants 4000 tons 
of northern iron. The furnace of the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co. at Ironton, O. 
will go in blast Dec. 15. The Andrews 
Steel Co. is inquiring for 20,000 tons of 
basic for January-April delivery. 


Selling Continues Brisk 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Northern pig iron 
selling continues brisk with one interest’s 
sales during the last week exceeding 
those of the previous week. While the 
bulk of sales was first quarter business 
there is a surprising sprinkling of last 
quarter contracts. 

Another stack of the Federal Fur- 
nace Co. also is to be blown in 
within a week. Some brokers are meet- 
ing difficulty in getting iron from pro- 
ducers on account of the latter’s views 
on higher prices. One selling interest 
may advauce its quotations before the 
weekend. The current selling basis is 
$21, furnace for No. 2 foundry, with 
silicon differentials of $1 as compared 
with 50 cents formerly. Numerous sales 
of from 3000 to 5000 tons have been 
made. Charcoal iron selling price con- 
tinues $26, furnace, although there are 
some rumors of an advance stil current. 
About 500 tons of copper bearing low 
phosphorus iron was sold at $32, deliv- 
ered Milwaukee. 


St. Louis Sales Good 


St. Louis, Nov. 17.—Demand for pig 
iron continues brisk, with sales and in- 
aquiry aggregating good volume. Buying 
for first quarter of next year is on a 
large scale, with all classes of foundry 
iron users being disposed to fill their 
needs. 

Southern furnaces quote $17.50 to 
$18.50 on the best grade, with two 
of the leading interests naming the lower 
figure.. Northern iron is firm at $21 
Chicago, and the leading local producer 
continues to quote $21.50 to $22, f.o.b. 
Granite City. 

Recent sales total about 12,500 tons of 
all grades. The St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co. disposed of 7000 tons, includ- 
ing 3000 tons of basic to a nearby IIli- 
nois interest, 2500 tons of malleable bes- 
semer to a melter in the same locality 
and 150 ions of malleable to a Pacific 
coast melter. 


Sales Largest in Long Time 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—Pig iron sales 
in this district during the past week were 
the heaviest in any similar period for 
a long time. Probably 75.000 tons, in- 
cluding all grades were sold, in addition 
to considerable tonnage booked for sh p- 
ment elsewnere. The advancing price 
tendency is more marked. All makers are 
sold up for this year. Sales at various 
prices were made during the past week, 
but the present minimum now is $22, base 
eastern furnace, for foundry grades, while 
the leading maker is quoting $22.50, base 
and is quoting only for immediate 
acceptance. The largest buying is _be- 
ing done by pipe companies. A _ large 
tonnage of basic was sold around $21.50, 
delivered. Approximately 7500 tons of 
low phosphorus iron was sold at advanced 
prices. Copper bearing low phosphorus 
now is $25 to $25.50, furnace. Corper- 
free iron is quoted at a minimum of $28 
to $°9, delivered. Philadelphia. Virginia 
foundry iron is unchanged at $24, base 
furnace. No sales were made to test 
the market on that grade. The Nitional 
Radiator Co. closed a considerable ton- 
nage for its works at Trenton, N. J. 
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Boat Plates 
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Called For 


Numerous Oceangoing and Lake Vessels Being Figured—Ore 
Freighter Placed—Plate Prices Are Raised About $2 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Needs of some 
of the tank car companies in this and 
nearby districts are the feature of the 
present week’s plate market. The 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., Sharon, 
Pa., was awarded between 500 and 
800 tank cars by the Texas Co. and 
these involved about 15,000 tons, which 
tonnage has been protected. The New 
York Central’s order for 3000 all- 
steel box cars will require a consider- 
able amount of plates in addition to 
biue annealed sheets. Steel makers are 
endeavoring to have plates show the 
same measure of increased strength 
which has developed by barsand_ shapes 
but this is difficult to bring about 
owing to the large unoccupied capa- 
city. In the East however, the plate 
price is understood to have strength- 
ened from 1.65c to 1.80c minimum. 
One or two prominent makers now 
quote 1.90c Pittsburgh base as mini- 
mum, Some are asking 2.00c on small- 
er lots and large tonnages of plates 
were sold in northern Ohio at 1.85c 
and 1.90c. Specifications from  fabri- 
cators are coming in at a better rate 
and a more confident situation pervades 
the entire market. The Pittsburgh Des 
Moines Steel Co. has been awarded 
the contract for a 50,000-gallon water 
tank at Corliss, Pa., by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad requiring 350 tons. 


New England Prices Higher 


Boston, Nov. 18—Plate prices at 
Boston which dropped off gradually 
all through the fall and which were 
demoralized at the first of November 
have faced about. A week ago it was 
possible to buy plates at 1.965c de- 
livered corresponding to 1.60c Pitts- 
burgh. Now the price even on large 
orders is 2.115c delivered or 1.75c 
Pittsburgh. Consuming demand is re- 
ported slightly improved. 


Large Tonnage Is Closed 


New York, Nov. 18.—A large ton- 
nage of plates has been closed in this 
territory, most of it in a quiet way and 
at the old and lower prices which 
prevailed prior to an advance an- 
nounced by various «producers this 
week. Most consumers are covered for 
the present year and some of them 
have their requirements protected for 
the first quarter although the mills 
generally are oe to accept much busi- 
ness after Jan. 1. The current market 
now is , he “from 1.70c to 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh or 2.04c to 2.09c, New 
York. Higher figures are asked in 
some instances. 


Minimum Now 3.02c at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18—QOld prices 
have pretty well disappeared from the 
plate market. On new tonnage where 
business is especially attractive, 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh or 1.92c Philadelphia, has 
been done in some instances but this 
figure is unusual. The usual minimun 
now is 1.70c, Pittsburgh, while 1.75c and 
1.80c have been done where forward de- 
livery is involved. Specifications of a 





railroad character are fair and there is 
some buying for miscellaneous oil work. 
Some locomotive tonnages pending and 
some fair lots of structural plates have 
been placed. The Isthmian Steamship 
Co. is inquiring for five large tankships 
and the Matson line for a boat requir- 
ing 8000 tons of steel. This is the same 


‘boat recently awarded the Cramp yard, 


the contract for which was recalled when 
the government asked for revisions of 
the design. New York has _ placed 
three additional ferry boats each with 
the Todd Shipyard Corp. and the Staten 
Island Shipbuilding Co. 


Valley Market Weak at 1.90c 


Youngstown, O. Nov. 18.—As far as 
demand is concerned, plates in this 
district are weak at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
Each producer has a plate mill sche- 
duled this week but the unfilled ton- 
nage is light and attractive shipments 
on new business can be promised. 


Boat Will Take Tonnage 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—An order placed 
this week by the Witkson Transit Co., 
with the Great Lakes Engineering Works 
for a 600-foot lake ore freighter will 
require about 5000 tons of steel, chiefly 
plates. Steel corporation lake interests 
are in the market for a self unloader 
stone boat. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. is still negotiating for a lake ore 
vessel. Locomotive orders upon which 
builders ‘n this territory are figuring 
call for about 900 tons. An _ inquiry 
for 400 tons for car repairs for the 
Nickel Plate is pending. Plates still 
remain the weakest of finished materials 
although a number of the more impor- 
tant mills in harmony with the advances 
on steel bars and structural shapes have 
raised their quotations to 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh or 2.09c, Cleveland. This repre- 
sents an advance of $2 a ton over their 
former scnedules. However, the plate 
market ‘as recently developed prices 
below the 1.80c figure, one lot of 200 
tons or so having gone in this district 
within two weeks at 1.70c, Pittsburgh 
basis. 


Advance $2 at Chicago 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Plates in this 
district are now quoted at 2.20c, Chi- 
cago, an advance of $2 a ton. Com- 
paratively little tank work has come 
out in the past few days but prospects 
of increased placements of car steel 
are inviting. In the past few days 
freight cars calling for approximately 
30,000 tons of steel have been placed 
with western makers. 


Bethlehem Sells Limestone 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., is develop- 
ing the sale of crushed limestone fer 
pavements and other concrete work. 
This permits the intensification of pro- 
duction of several quarries of the Beth- 
lehem company, at various points, with 
distribution of overhead over large ton- 
nages. It is understood that heavy 
sales of these products have been made. 
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Concrete Bookings Larger 


More Activity Shown in Reinforcing Bar Market—Several Large 
Projects Still Are Pending—Prices Generally Strengthening 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Reinforcing bar 
sellers claim they are holding firmly to 
the basis of 2.50c, Chicago warehouse, 
for carloads and 2.65c for less-carloads. 
Charges of $6 a ton for heavy bending 
and $18 for light bending have each been 
increased $2. For the season, an un 
usual tonnage is being figured. One 
section of the Minneapolis sewer pro- 
ject involves 1700 tons, for which bids 
are now in, and the total probably will 
exceed 2000 tons. Another section of 
the South Water street double-decking 
project in Chicago is looked for shortly. 


Boston Prices Firmer 

Boston, Nov. 18.—Concrete bar in- 
quiry at Boston, considering the late- 
ness of the season, is unusually active 
and an encouraging amount of work is 
reported on architects’ tables. Recent 
contracts total more than 2000 tons 
and bids are being taken on‘ work 
totaling at least 1000 tons. Prices 
have been climbing rapidly since the 
first of the month and are now fairly 


well established at a delivered price 
of 2.465c for mill shipment. For de- 
livery from Boston fabricators the 


price is 3.10c for small lots and 3.00c 
for 100 tons or more. 
Stadium Job Not Placed 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—While a price of 
1.90c is understood to have been volun- 
tarily. quored on the 1100 tons of rein- 
forcing concrete bars involved in the 


athletic stadium for the University of 
Pittsburgh, this tonnage has not been 
placed as yet. [Evidently this special 


price has been made by an interest close- 
ly affiliated with the college and should 
not be considered a market criterion 
since the Pittsburgh mill price on 
crete bars was advanced yesterday from 


coll- 


2.00c to 2.10c. One or two leading 
road projects still are up for closing 
although these may be deferred until 
spring. Inquiries are not large and 
awards consequently are small. In con- 
nection with the bars for the three 


bridges, the Foundation Co. hais 
only about 60 tons for one 
from a local independent steel 
More tonnage will be placed 


local 
purchased 
cofferdam 
interest. 
shortly. 
Lull Expected Until Spring 
Buffalo, Nov. 18.—Reinforcing — bar 
demand is quiet but sellers look for an 
improvement within the next 30 days 
due to covering of a number of ton 
nages which have been. pending for some 


time and which must be closed soon. 
The decision to postpone many con 
struction. and road projects ‘will cause 


a lull in this material in January and 
February, it is predicted, followed by 
an active spring as architects are start- 
ing work on a large number of build- 
ing plans. Prices may be advanced soon, 
sellers predict, but they continue to 
quote 2.00c, Pittsburgh, on mill lots and 
2.25c on bars from stock. 
Large Tonnages Still Pending 

Cincinnati, Nov. 18,—Fairly large ton- 
nages of reinforcing concrete bars still 
are pending in this district, but relative- 
ly small ones alone figure in awards. 


PRICES, PAGE 1341 


The market reflects more stability than 
for sometime. Considerable school 
work is contemplated in this city since 
the voters at the recent election ap- 
proved the $8,500,000 school building 
bond issue proposed by the board of 
education. Plans already are being pre- 
pared for the new Norwood high school 
by Hannaford & Sons, architects, who 
also are doing the preliminary work for 
a new schoo! building at North Bend, a 
suburb of Cincinnati. 


Prices Firming at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Despite a dearth 
of large concrete reinforcing projects, 
a fair aggregate tonnaze is being booked 
by local interests. A_ slight quicken- 
ing in demand is noted by several deal- 
ers, with individual jobs requiring larger 
tonnages. Prices are firmer, and 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, although it continues to be a 
quotable figure, is less in evidence. One 
interest is quoting 2.29c, Cleveland, or 
2.10c, Pittsburgh, and has booked a fair 
tonnage at that level recently. New 
steel bars out of warehouse also have 
firmed, and 2.25c, Pittsburgh, has dis- 
appeared almost entirely from the local 
market. From 2.35c to 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, now is being named on warehouse 
stocks, with a local interest still hold- 
ing to 3.10c, Cleveland. Rail steel bars 
remain at 1.90c, mill. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


A ER WIE 55 3 dsr pins ss ve 3,295 tons 
Awards last week ...... Terery 3,235 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 4,615 tons 


800 tons, Broad street subway unit No. 2, Phil- 
adelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. General con- 
tractor, Patrick McGovern. Inc. 

350 tons, warehouse at Minneapolis, to the 
Concrete Steel Co. 

350 tons, building for Gold Furniture Co., Chi- 
cago, to the Kalman Steel Co. 

250 tons, hotel at York, Pa., to Kalman Steel 
Co. General contractor, Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Co., Baltimore. 

250 tons, hotel at Glens Falls, N. Y., 200 tons 
to Truscon Steel Co., and 50 tons to Kalman 
Steel Co. General contractor, T, P. White 


Engineering Corp. 
220 tons, Franklin service station, Boston, to 
Concrete Steel Co. General contractor, J. 


Shapiro & Sons, 

200 tons, Pennsylvania state road work to Con- 
crete Steel Co., Boston. General contractor 
Lane Construction Corp., Meriden, Conn. 

150 tons, foundation for Hecht Co. department 
store, Washington, to Kalman Steel Co.; ad- 
ditional 200 tons for superstructure pending, 
general contractor George A. Fuller Construc- 
tion Co. 

150 tons, office building, 1 State street, Bos 
ton, to Concrete Steel Co. General centrac- 
tor, Olympia Construction Co 

125 tons, Hartford Buick building, 
Conn., to Concrete Steel Co. General 
tractor M. E. Berry, Springfield, Mass. 

100 tons, section one of South Water street 
double-decking, Chicago, to the ‘Concrete 
Engineering Co. 

100 tons, additional for by-product coke oven 
plant, Hudson Valley Coke & Products Co.. 
Troy, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. General 
contractor, Foundation Co., New York. 

100 tons, plant for Valve Bag Co., Toledo, O., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, two schoolhouses at Findlay, O., and 
miscellaneous tonnage booked near there, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, clubhouse in Youngstown, O., and 
another project, to Concrete Steel Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


6500 tons, Flatbush filtration plant, New York; 
pending. 

1100 tons, University of Pittsburgh athletic sta- 
dium; general contract not definitely awarded 
but expected to go to John F. Casey Co.; 


Hartford, 
con- 
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_the bars to be awarded soon. 
670 tons, D. M. Read store, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 


pending. 
350 tons, Churchill warehouse, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; general contract to Theodore Stark 


Co., Cedar Rapids. 

275 tons, final unit of Buffalo filtration plant, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; pending. 

200 tons, theater for Shea Amusement Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; pending. 

130 tons, Atwater-Kent Co., building, Philadel- 
phia; general contract awarded Irwin & 
Leighton, that city. 

110 tons, dormitory, Princeton university, 
Princeton, N. J.; Mathews Construction Co. 
awarded general contract. 

106 tons, road and curb construction for Wil- 
son county, Tex.; bids taken by J. E. Can- 
field, Floresville, Tex. 

100 tons, state highway commission for road 
construction, W. S. Keller, Lincoln Life 
building, Birmingham, Ala., highway 
engineer; pending. 

100 tons, Crane Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia ; 


state 


general contract awarded Stuckert & ‘Co. 
90 to 100 tons, state highway commission, 
Randolph county roadwork; bids taken by 


division engineer, Lincoln Life building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Pipe Mill 
Orders From Jobbers Are Numerous— 


Several Good Cast Lots Active 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1341 AND 1396 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18—Jobbers’ of 
standard fvll-weight merchant pipe are 
buying everything they possibly can ob- 
tain from the mills and orders this past 
week have been numerous. In the ag- 
gregate they have amounted to an ap- 
preciable tonnage and reflect general con- 
fidence in the market. While no price 
advance jis expected, jobbers feel that 
with other steel products advancing, tub- 
ular goods will not be available at lower 
figures. Oil country effort is increas- 
ing each week, seeing more wells drilled, 
each additional well meaning from three 


to five carloads of assorted tubular 
products. Premiums on oil are being 
paid in the Mid-continent field as high 


as 47 cents per barrel, which naturally 
encourages drilling and pipe makers ac- 
cordingly feel the effect of oil’s im- 
proved position. No large line pipe inquiry 
is up for consideration although several 
are scheduled for release late in the 
winter or early spring. 
Market Seasonally Dull 

New York, Nov. 18.—Seasonable in- 
fluences are depressing the local cast 
iron pipe market, with prices now 
holding around $55.50 to $56.60, New 
York, for class B pipe 6-inch and over, 
and $60.50 to $61.60 on 4 inch. In- 
cluded in the few municipal tonnages 
pending are two lots of approximately 
500 tons each for the local department 
if water, gas and electricity. Contrac- 
tors’ bids went in yesterday, but no 
awards have as yet been announced. 

Prompt Shipment Demand 


Chicago, Nov. 18—Many munici- 
palities in the West and Northwest are 
buying small lots of pipe with the 
stipulation that immediate shipment be 
made. This buying is to complete 
1924 programs. It will be the middle of 
December before 1925 business com- 
mences to come out. Detroit has placed 
1500 tons and will open bids Nov. 24 
on 1250 tons of 12-inch. Chicago de- 
livered quotations on 4-inch pipe range 
from $51.20 to $52.20 with 6-inch and 
over $4 less, due to competition. 

Southern Trade Active 


_Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 17.—Quota- 
tions for cast iron pipe are off as com- 
pared with those several months ago. 
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Pipe trade in this district is active. Gas 


and water pipe quotations, 6-inch and 


over to the 4-inch, range from $42 to 
$46. The sanitary pipe prices are steady. 
The large size pipe plants of this dis- 
trict have been at practically capacity 
operation for months and there has been 
no accumulation of stock. The sanitary 
pipe trade has taken on an impetus re- 
cently and many of the larger and more 
active shops are producing six days a 
week. 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
1500 tons, Detroit, as follows: 500 tons cen- 
trifugal; each to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. and National Cast Iron Pipe 


Co., and 500 tons sand cast to the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
1250 tons, Detroit; bids in Nov. 24. 


Duluth Cut Hurts 


Wire and Nail Makers Feel Effect of 
Reduction of Base Price 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Chicago, Nov. 18—The western wire 
and nail market is greatly troubled by 
price variations. One maker outside 
Chicago is understood to have taken 
business in nails in Chicago at 2.80c, 
or $2 below what has been considered 
the market. Jobbers in the Twin Cities 
have reduced their ~- price on nails to 
dealers $5 a ton, from 3.50c to 3.25c. 
With the American Steel & Wire Co. 
base at Duluth now $2 a ton over the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland level, as against an 
original $4 differential, Twin City job- 
bers are now. getting nails from 
Duluth at 2.85c, with a freight of 16.6c 
per 100 pounds to the Twin Cities. This 
$2 cut at Dulvth has been most disturbing 
to independerts. One Pittsburgh district 
mill is reported to have shipped a stock to 
Duluth by water. Three other western 
makers have been shipping into Duluth 
territory. It is claimed that this re- 
duction at Duluth is the hardest blow 
yet dealt by the Steel corporation to in- 
dependents since the elimination of Pitts- 
burgh plus. Wire rods are_ reported 
sold to a consumer outside Chicago at 
$47, Chicago. Wire and nail demand 
generally is improved and the leading 
maker has increased production slightly, 
though still having large stocks in some 
lines. The leading maker’s market is 
said to be 2.60c, base Joliet and Wau- 
kegan, for plain wire and 2.85c for 
wire nails. 


Specifications Are Heavier 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Specifications 
on wire products contracts are fairly 
numerous and makers have enjoyed an 
influx of business during the past week. 
This is mainly nails and wire, demand 
for other wire products, especially 
fencing, being somewhat limited. Prices 
are unchanged at 2.50c and 2.75c, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh mills, on wire and wire nails 
respectively, and operations continue to 
average 65 per cent of capacity. These 
however, give promise of increasing 
shortly. 


Demand Brisk at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Nov. 18—Wire demand is 
brisk, representing all classes of con- 
sumers. Production at Wickwire has 
been increased to about 85 per cent 
of capacity. Brisk business throughout 
this quarter and well into next is in- 
dicated by inquiry. 
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Await Corporation Prices 


Some Producers Advance Prices on First Quarter Tonnage—Buyers 
Seek Protection at Present Levels—Outlook Brighter 
_ SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Developments 
in the sheet market are numerous 
chiefly in increased specifications and 
in the many requests for protections 
until specifications can be made up. 
These usually involve one carload up 
to 1000 tons of various grades and 
generally are asked for from one to 
three days, although sometimes they 
request a week or 10 days time for 
larger lots. This indicates that buy- 
ers are confident the market has turned 


upward and all want to get under 
cover. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has not announced prices 


for first quarter but these probably 
will be $3 per ton higher than the 
present levels of 2.70c, 3.50c, 4.60c 
and 4.60c respectively, on blue an- 
nealed, black, galvanized and _ full-fin- 
ished. Some independent producers 
have announced increases of $2 to 
$3 per ton above these levels to apply 
on first quarter business but the ma- 
jority await action by the leading in- 
terest which possibly will take place 
soon. Last Saturday the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., ad- 
vanced full finished sheets $3 per ton, 
going to 4.75c for first quarter busi- 
ness. Electrical ‘sheets and heavy 
ternes too will be increased because of 
greater costs of production. Short 
ternes have been advanced $3 a ton. 
Regular customers of prominent sheet- 
makers here are endeavoring to book 
at present levels for shipment sub- 
sequent to Dec. 31, but these offers 
of tonnage are all being turned down. 


Protections do not go beyond Dec. 
31. Additional railroad car orders, 
mainly the 3000-car order of the 


New York Central divided last week 
among four car builders, will mean 
11,000 or 12,000 tons of blue annealed 
and galvanized, the leading interest 
having protections out on that amount 
of material. Railroads have _ notified 
sheetmakers that galvanized roofing 
tonnage likely will be purchased next 
year in 14-gage instead of 16-gage as 
at present. An early possibility of 
sheets other than galvanized being used 
for this purpose is seen since it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to form 
heavy-gage galvanized sheets without 
flaking. A slight stiffening tendency 
is seen in tin mill black sheets which 
lately have gone as low as 3.35c but 
now are at a 3.40c minimum. Some 
plants can produce these at low cost 
owing to tin mill wage and other 
clauses. In sheet mill black the min- 
imum for the past week has _ been 
3.50c. Full finished sheet buying is 
improving, although not many buyers 
are anticipating. Sheet mill operations 
by the leading interest were increased 
a few points above 70 per cent last 
week and independents are averaging a 
triflle below 80 per cent. 


Production Exceeds 70 Per Cent 


Buffalo, Nov. 18.—Sheet demand has 
shown improvement over a period of 
six to eight weeks, inquiry coming 


from nearly all classes of consumers. 
Production in Buffalo mills now ex- 


ceeds 70 per cent of capacity. Prices 
are somewhat uncertain due to a new 
policy of quoting delivered to con- 
sumer but most tonnage is thought to 
have been booked at a range equivalent 
to the old price of 3.40c to 3.50c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Desire Protection 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 18.—Con- 
sumers of sheets are increasing efforts 
to cover on tonnage in view of the 
strength displayed in the current mar- 
ket. In numerous cases requests have 
been made for first quarter tonnages 
of black at 3.50c but district producers 
will not commit themselves on 1925 
business. If a buyer endeavoring to 
line up tonnage for first quarter fabri- 
cation gets specifications in the hands 
of the producer in time for December 
rolling no difficulty will be experienced 
in getting his requirement entertained 
at 3.50c. Similar conditions prevail in 
the case of the blue annealed and 
galvanized grades which for this year’s 
delivery are quoted at 2.60c and 4.60c, 
respectively. A few producers here 
have marked up quotations on next 
quarter business naming 2.70c on blue 
annealed, 3.65c on black and 4.70c on 
galvanized. Little business for this 
period has been closed. More inquiry 
is coming out. High-grade consumers 
are seeking to get under cover for first 
quarter requirements at 4.60c for No. 
22 gage, Pittsburgh but mills are re- 
fusing to enter tonnage at this price 
unless it can be scheduled for Decem- 
ber rolling. On first quarter require- 
ments 4.75c is being quoted. The vol- 
ume of high-grade business placed 
during the past week shows an in- 
crease. More inquiry and a better buy- 
ing demand is reported from the Chi- 
cago and Detroit districts. 


Users 


Claim Price Firmer 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Western makers of 
steel sheets assert that prices are more 
firmly established on the basis of 2.80c, 
base Gary and Indiana Harbor, for blue 
annealed, 3.60c for black and 4.70c for 
galvanized than they have been for several 
weeks. The valley maker who advanced 
$2 a ton is reported to have receded 
from this higher level. Sheet demand 
continues on a slightly lower scale than 
that for other finished lines and while fin- 
ished material has advanced $4 in the past 
few weeks sheets have remained un- 
changed. New business and production 
are said to be nearly equal. 


Eastern Sales Are Heavy 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—Heavy sales of 
sheets have developed during the past 
week, as a result of which buyers have 
covered most of their requirements for 
this year. Galvanized sheets are strong 
at 4.50c, Pittsburgh, with sales up to 
4.75c. Black sheets have been sold 
heavily at 3.50c, although some transac- 
tions still have been put through at 
3.40c. It is now difficult to shade 3.50c. 
Blue annealed at present is difficult to 
be obtained under 2.70c. 
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Inquiries Heavy 


Santa Fe Bridgework for 1925 To Require 25.000 Tons—St. Louis 
Tciephone Building Takes 8000 Tons—October Bookings Drop 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Washington, Nov. 18.—October  esti- 
mated total bookings of structural 
shapes, 171.600 tons, showed a slight drop 
from the mark of September when -176,- 
800 tons was booked, according to re- 
ports to the department of commerce. 
In October, 165 companies having a ca- 
pacity of 238830 tons, booked 157,956 
tons, and operated at 66 per cent of ca- 
pacity. as compared with 186 companies 
with 244,890 tons capacity in September 
renortine actual bookings of 165.343 
tons, and operated at 66 per cent. Com- 
puted shipments in October were 209,290 
tons, or 77 per cent of capacitv, as 
compared with 192,400 tons or 74 per 
cent in September. 

The following tzb'e lists statistics re- 


ported by 189 identical companies, in- 
cluding data in earlier months for 
nine now out of business, with a 
present capacitv of 245.640 tons per 
month, compared with 250,040 tons in 
1923 and 241.715 tons in 1922. For 
comparative purposes the percentage 


figures are prorated to obtain an esti- 
mated total for the United States based 
on a canacity of 250,000 tons per month 
for 1922 and 250,000 tons per month in 


1923 and 1924. 
Actual Per Estimated Computed 
bookings cent of total shipments 
1923 tons capacity bookings tons 
Oct. . 122,153 49 127.400 205,400 
Nov. ... 132,772 54 140,400 184,690 
Dec. ... 195,721 79 205,400 171,600 
1924 
Jan, ... 176.058 72 187,200 163.800 
Feb. ... 179,956 73 189,800 156,000 
Mar. ... 174,663 71 184,600 169,000 
Apr. 169,267 65 169,000 184,600 
May 145,820 59 153.400 184.4600 
une 161,763 66 171,600 200,200 
jon 179. 884 70 18?,9N0 210,600 
Aug. 146,875 60 156.000 187,200 
Sept. ... 165,343* 68 176,800 192,40 
Oct. .... 157,956t 66 171,600 200,200 


*Reported by 186 companies with a capacity 
of 244.890 tons. ; 

tReper‘ed by 165 companies with a capacity 
of 238,830 tons. 


Boston Prices Higher 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Five or six at- 
tractive building projects are scheduled 
for award in Boston before the end of 
the year. Demand for smaller work 
is heavy. and prices are firming up 
rapidly. The low level of $73 or $74 
a ton for office building steel fabricated 
and delivered can no longer be obtained 
and recent awards have been close to 
$80 with $18 to $20 for erecting, 
bringing the erected cost to approxi- 
mately $100 a ton. Structural shapes 
have heen advanced from 1.90c to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Price Advances Expected 


New York, Nov. 18.—The structural 
steel market here is highly active with 
builders more anxious to cover at present 
price levels. Among the largest projects 
pending in this district is the Prudential 
Insurance huilding. Newark, N. J., re- 
quiring 8000 tons. One reflection of this 
strength is the appearance of projects 
for fieures on the pound price basis. 
Featuring awards are 3500 tons for 
New Jersey approach to the vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson river, and 
3000 tons for subway work in Brook- 





lyn. Shape prices still may be quoted at 
a range equivalent to 1.80c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. 


Specifications More Liberal 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—With advanc- 
ing prices in steel generally confronting 
them and with the shape price going 
to a 2.10c minimum yesterday, fabrica- 
tors have been exceedingly liberal 
with their specifications since the elec- 
tion two weeks ago. Although some 
2.00c protections still are out, these 
will all be in shortly; hence the open 
market now is quotable at a 2.10c 
minimum on the part of all leading 
steel producers in this territory. Re- 
cent awards include 2200 tons for the 
University of Pittsburgh stadium and 
1700 ton for the Ch.ldren’s hospital, 
Pittsburgh, both going to the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co., which likewise took 
1100 tons for a theater building in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Inquiries Continue Heavy 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Bridge requirements 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad for 1925 are estimated at 25,000 
tons and tenders now are heing taken. 
Other new inquiries in the Chicago mar- 
ket include 6000 tons for a building at 
Indianapolis, 3600 tons for a California 
irrigation project, 3000 tons for a Cali- 
fornia railroad project, 2000 tons for a 
pipe line at Denver and 1800 tons for a 
bridge at Pierre, S. D. The Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. has taken the 
8000 tons in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. building at St. Louis. Both 
makers of plain material now are quoting 
220c, Chicago. It is stated that this price 
primarily is for the first quarter but most 
capacity has been accounted for over the 
remainder of the year; it is untested but 
appears to be in line with the upward 
trend of prices in the Chicago district. 
It is said that some Belgian I-heams have 
been offered in territory west of Chicago 
on the basis of 1.90c, Chicago. 


Lower Prices Disappearing 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—Low prices re- 
cently done on structural shapes have dis- 
appeared, and 1.70c Pittsburgh or 2.02c, 
Philadelphia, appeared the minimum dur- 
ing the past week, with sales from this 
figure up to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. It is be- 
lieved by one maker that 1.70c Pitts- 
burgh, now has disappeared. but the pres- 
ent minimum is not clearly defined as not 
much new business is coming out because 
of recent heavy bookings. 


Awards Continue Scattered 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Structural _ steel 
activity in this district, from the stand- 
point of awards. is quiet. Inquiry con- 
tinues at a good rate and many pros- 
pective building projects for spring 
maturity now are on architect’s boards. 
Many of these are speculative projects 
and occasion little interest among fabri- 
cators. Of main importance among recent 
developments is the reported rejection 
of bids on the 8000-ton lot for the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. building. Plans for 
this project were too preliminary to per- 
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mit a close estimate on the part of fabri- 
cators, and many believe that the inquiry 
was a price feeler. Among the largest 
recent awards was that through the H. K. 
Ferguson Co. for 450 tons to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. for a Bourne-Fuller 
Co. plant building. Plain material prices 
have firmed slightly, one interest report- 
ing the booking of a fair sized stock 
order at 2.24c Cleveland. or 2.05c Pitts- 
hurgh. An attractive tonnage still could 
develop a 2.19c Cleveland or 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh price. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week........ 27.073 tons 
Building awards last week ....... 29,359 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago .. 27,681 tons 


8000 tons, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
building at St. T.ouis. to the Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co. 

3500 tons, New Jersey approach to the vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson river; through Booth 
& Flinn, 17 Battery Place. New York, gen- 
eral contractor, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

3090 tons. Bushwick subway extension. section 
six, route eight, Brooklyn, N. Y., awarded by 
the Underpinning & Foundation Co., general 
contractor, to the American Bridge Co.; this 
is in addition to 6900 tons recently noted as 
going to this fabricator for two other subway 
projects in Rrooklyn, through the Oakdale 
Contracting Co., general contractor. 

2200 tons, Pittsburgh university stadium, Pitts- 
burgh, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, Children’s hospital, Pittsburgh, to the 
McClintic: Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, Frie railroad bridge, Paterson, N. J., 
to American Bridge Co. 
1109 tons, theatre building, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
through Tohn Rell’s Sons, general contractot ; 

to the McC'intic-Marshall Co. 

1009 tons, schools No. 172 and 128, New 
York, each taking 500 tons, to Hedden [ron 
Construction Co. 

1090 tons, Starrett Bros. 
Park avenue and Sixtieth street. 
to Hay Foundry & Tron Works. 

700 tons, for new warehouse for Reals, McCarthy 
& Rogers. Buffalo, to R. S. McMannus Steel 
Construction Co. 

523 tons, theater for the Tosenh A. Holpuch Co., 
Chicago. to the American Bridge Co. 

500 tons. Reniamin Franklin sceheol Yonkers, 
N. Y., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

509 tons. huilding for the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co., Norristown, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall 


New York, to 


apartment building, 
New York, 


oO. 

509 tons, school No. 128, 
Easton Structural Steel Co. 

450 tons, plant for the Upson works of 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., through H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, engineer and _ builder. 

350 tons. plates, for a 50.000-eallon water tank 
at Corliss. Pa., for the Pennsvivania Railroad 
Co., to the Pittshurgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

300 tons, transmission towers, Long Island, 
N. Y., through E. L. Phillips, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. 

300 tons, G'en Falls hotel, Glen Falls, N. Y., 
to Rethlehem Construction Co.; J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York, general con- 
tractor, 

250 tons. powerhouse in Kemble, Pa., for Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. 

200 tons, International Harvester Co. building, 
Lorg Island City, N. Y., to the Gaydica Iron 
Works. 

200 tons, Eagles building, Youngstown, O.. to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Wine Railway Co., Toledo, O., to 
unnamed fabricator. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


25.000 tons, bridge requirements for the At- 
chicon, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad for 1925; 
bids in. 

8000 tons, Prudential Insurance building, New- 
ark, N. J.; pending. 

6000 tons, office building at Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


pending. 

4000 tons, loft building at Thirty-seventh street, 
New York; pending. 
3500 tons, bridgework for 

road; pending. 
3000 tons, viaducts, for Yosemite Valley railroad; 
nending. 
2500 tons, Rricken loft building, Broadway and 
Thirty-eighth street, New York; pending. 
249 tons, power station East St. Louis, IIl.; 
bids in. 

2000 tons, police headquarters, Baltimore, bids 
asked. 

2000 tons, riveted pipe line at Denver; pending. 


Pennsylvania rail- 
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1800 tons, highway bridge at Pierre, S. D., for 
State highway commission; bids in. 

1000 tons, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. building, Hartford, Conn.; Mark 
Eidlitz, New York, general contractor. 

800 tons, building for the Starcoe Realty Co., 
Grand street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids asked. 
600 tons, Schwartz & Gross apartment building, 
Sixty-seventh street and Riverside drive, New 

York; pending. : 

600 tons, Schwartz & Gross apartment, Eighty- 
fifth street and Madison avenue, New York; 
pending. 

550 tons, Adolphus hotel, Dallas, Tex., noted 
previously as pending; bids closed. F 

530 tons, Federal Reserve bank, Denver; bids 


in. 
530 tons, Federal Reserve bank, Omaha; bids 


in, 

500 tons, Northern Pacific bridges; pending. 

350 tons, Cramleigh hospital, New York; bids 
asked. 

330 tons, sugar mills for export for the Ful- 
ton Iron Works, St. Louis; pending. 

300 tons, addition to the Runkel Chocolate 
Co. plant, New York; pending. 

300 tons, garage for Hudson Buick Co., Jersey 
_ City, N. J.; pending. 

250 tons, passenger station at Weirton, W. Va., 


for the Pennsylvania railroad; bids being 
taken. : 
250 tons, passenger station at Follansbee, 


W. Va., for the Pennsylvania railroad; gen- 
eral contract awarded to the Ecksten Kuglen 


0. 
230 tons, Pacific Fruit Express shops at Nampa, 
Idaho; pending. . 3 
175 tons, library for Fordham university, New 
York; pending. : 
140 tons, Ward Bros. baking plant, Detroit; 
Starrett Bros.. 160 North La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, general contractor. 
120 tons, VY. MC. A. 

N. Y.; pending. 

100 tons, approach work for vehicular tunnel 
under Hudson river, on New York side; 
Rogers & Haggerty, low on general contract. 

100 tons, office building for the Universal Steel 
Co., Bridgeville, Pa.; general contract awarded 


E. H. Dobson. 


Spiegel Tonnage 


building, Brooklyn, 


‘Is Sold Mainly for First Quarter— 


Ferromanganese $5 Higher 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1341 


New York, Nov. 18.—Sales of spie- 
geleisen have been heavier aggregating 
several thousand tons, part of which 
is for first quarter delivery. Prices 
show an upward tendency and now 
range from $31 to $33, furnace, for 20 
per cent metal depending upon the ton- 
nage represented. 

The general asking price on ferro- 
manganese at present is $105, duty 
paid tidewater, this advance having 
gone into effect Nov. 12. No sales 
yet are reported at this figure. 


Ferro Sold At $105 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18.—Some sales of 
ferromanganese, all of them of smaller 
lots, have been closed at the new price 
of $105, duty paid tidewater. This price 
is now the minimum for both domestic 
and imported metal. 


Ferromanganese Orders Are Larger 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—On the strength 
of price advances, some activity in fer- 
romanganese was noted during the past 
week. The aggregate tonnage placed 
was comparatively small since there 
was no particular drive on the 
part of American producers to close at 
the $100 level before Wednesday, Nov. 
12, when they began quoting $105, sea- 
board base. 


Small Sales Are Made 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Small sales of fer- 
romanganese have heen made in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and at Milwaukee at 
$105, seaboard, the new price. Spiegel- 
eisen is less: active. 
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Activity Continues 


New York Central Places 3000. Texas Co. 1000 and Santa Fe 2000— 
Track Accessory Buying Still Heavy—Rail Awards Are Lighter 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1341 


New York, Nov. 18.—Domestic 
freight car awards so far this month 
have amounted to approximately twice 
as much as for the entire month of 
October, close to 10,000 cars having 
been placed. Featuring recent awards 
in this district during the past week 
are 3000 cars for the New York Cen- 
tral and 1000 for the Texas Co, Cur- 
rent locomotive inquiry includes 10 
switch engines for the Missouri, Kan- 
sas-Texas, 25 to 50 locomotive tenders 
for the New York Central, 18 for the 
Southern railroad, 10 for the Central 
railroad of New Jersey. and 15 switch 
engines for the Terminal Railroad as- 
sociation of St. Louis. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works has closed on two 
locomotives for the Louisiana & Ark- 
ansas, one for the Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co. and one for the Kahului rail- 
road, Hawaii. Southern Pacific is in- 
quiring for 18 locomotives. 


Meagtre Results Obtained 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Meagre results 
have attended the efforts of sellers of 
billet-rolled light rails and wh'le these 
still are quoted at 1.80c to 1.90c, it is 
understood that prices of rail steel light 
rail producers are stronger and these 
in some cases match those of the 
makers of new rails. In other cases 
they are lower, 1.65c to 1.70c being 


typical. 
Track fastenings show increased 
strength, a large local independent 


steel company and other makers ad- 
vancing prices yesterday on standard 
spikes $2 per ton to 2.80c, with a 30- 
cent differential for small spikes, mak- 
ing the price on the latter now 3.10c 
Less than carload quantities carry a 10- 
cent extra. The minimum on tie plates 
now is 2.35c, or $47 per ton. Track 
bolts remain about the same and while 
on spikes and tie plates books have 
not been opened for the first quarter 
they have been on track bolts at 
3.75¢ to 4.00c. 


Track Fastenings Advanced 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Track bolts and 
railroad spikes have been advanced $2 
a ton, bringing bolts to a level of 
3.90c, Chicago, and spikes to 2.90c, 
Chicago. Tie plates are now on the 
basis of $47, Chicago. Fastening busi- 
ness placed in the past week has been 
moderate, with heavy placements looked 
for this week by the Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroads. 

One maker of steel rails has placed 
40.000 tons additional on its books, 
most of this tonnage coming from a 
western carrier. 

The New York Central railroad has 
placed 3000 cars and the Santa Fe 2000 
cars. the New York Central order in- 
cluding 1000 box cars each for the Big 
Four and the Michigan Central. It is 
expected that the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific will be in the market 
shortly. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 2990 cars as 
follows: 1000 box to the Pullman Car & 


Mig. Corp. and 500 gondolas and 500 refrig- 
erators to the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, repairs to 1000 
gondola cars, to own shops, 


Long Island RaiJroad, 15 caboose cars, to the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Missouri Pacific is building a number of mis- 
cellaneous cars in its De Soto, Mo. shops. 


New York Central, 3000 steel box cars as fol- 
lows: 500 to the Pressed Steel Car Co., and 
500 to Merchants Despatch Transportation 
Co. for the Big Four; 1000 to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and for the Michigan Cen- 
tral, 1000 to the Standard Steel Car Co. 


Tome Co., 1000 tank cars, to Pennsylvania Car 
0. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Canadian National 1000 box cars, 1000 automo- 
bile cars, 250 refrigerator cars; contemplated. 

Chicago Northwestern, 50 miscellaneous coaches; 
bids asked. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, 50 hopper 
cars; contemplated. 

Northern Pacific, 800 gondola cars; bids asked. 


Cold Strip Advances $3 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1341 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Orders for hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel have been more 
numerous and of larger proportions in- 
dividually during the past week. One 
producer firds tonnage booked so far 
this month has totaled what it was in 
September at the same date. A _ por- 
tion of this was possibly forced in by 
the announcement last week that lead- 
ing makers of cold strips would quote 
4.15c this week for first quarter delivery, 
an advance of $3 per ton. While some 
sales were made at 4.00c, this material 
probably will all be delivered before 
Dec. 31. Demand is diversified. On hot 
strips, makers are today announcing a 
minimum of 2.40c on material up to 10 
inches wide for first quarter and 2.25c 
on material 10 inches and larger. 


First Quarter Prices Advanced 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 18.—Strip steel 
prices to apply on first quarter busi- 
ness have been advanced by the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. and the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. The price on hot strip has 
been marked up $2 a ton to 2.50c 
Pittsburgh, although on some sizes the 
increase ranges from $5 to $10 a ton. 
Cold-rolled strip for first quarter ship- 
ment now is quoted_at 4.15c Pittsburgh 
which represents an advance of $3. 


Seek Census Co-operation 


Washington, Nov. 18.—Legislation 
directing producers to furnish the bu- 
reau of the census, department of com- 
merce, with statistics on production, 
stocks, shipments, and sales, was sug- 
gested in the annual report recently 
made by W. M. Steuart, director of 
the census. 


Stockholders of the Milton Iron Co., 
Wellston, ©. voted recently to increase 
the capital stock from $200,000 to 
$600.000. Greatly enlarged and more 
modern blast furnace facilities will be 
constructed with the increased capitaliza- 
tion. 
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Benzol Is Scarce 


Demand For By-Products Improving 
And Prices Are Unchanged 


New York, Nov. 18.—While_ de- 
mand for coal tar by-products is im- 
proving, scarcity in some lines is re- 
stricting business. This is particularly 
noticeable in benzol and to a less de- 
gree in some other light oi] distillates. 
Prices, however, are unchanged, a 
factor being the contirlued competi- 
tion afforded by petroleum. 

Pure benzol may be quoted at 25 
cents works in tank lots and 30 cents 
in drums and 90 per cent 23 cents in 
tanks and 28 cents in drums; toluol is 
quoted at 26 cents in tanks and 31 
cents in drums; solvent naphtha, 25 
cents in tanks and 30 cents in drums; 
commercial xylol, 26 cents in tanks and 
31 cents in drums. 


Sulphate of ammonia for domestic 





Coke Oven By-Prod uct 


Spot® 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
a. WEREGE ccccteccsscs $0.25 
OR OT 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ..... 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Phang cocccccescccvevese 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .. 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds at ‘Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.65 
Contract 
Pure benzol .......00.. Nominal 
DOD: <ccigerestube ave Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ..... eee Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PR. Siwedktscdvccdves $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes sosiee Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ....... Nominal 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











consumption is still going at $2.65 
works, the prevailing price of the past 
several weeks. Current domestic buy- 
ing is confined to carload lots neces- 
sary in rounding out long term con- 
tracts. Expert buying is slack, with 
the market nominally around $2.90 in 
double bags, seaboard. Inquiry from 
the Far ‘East continues slack and while 
it is believed that less than $2.90 
would have to be done to attract busi- 
ness in this quarter, the situation has 
not been afforded a real test. 

Naphthalene for nearby shipment 
is quoted at 6 cents works for flakes 
and 7 cents for ballsin carload lots and 
6% cents and 7% cents respectively 
for less than carload lots. The market 
on future shipments is about a quarter 
cent higher. Phenol demand is routine 
in character with prices holding at 27 
cents local warehouse for spot and 25 
cents works for futures. 


Scrap Advances Further 


(Concluded from Page 1342) 


with most prices averaging 75 cents 
higher, with select grades about $1 
higher. Most of the strength is attri- 
buted to interdealer trade, with some 
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sales of blast furnace scrap being made. 


Producers have fairly large stocks 
but sales have not been large due to 
the belief higher prices will follow. 


New Buying Is Quieter 


Cincinnati, Nov. 18—While quotations 
in the scrap market are holding their 
own, dealers are asking weaker prices 
since buying has slackened. The 
market has lost some of its strength 
that was so pronounced a fortnight 
ago. Users do not respond to dealers’ 
offerings and as a result the latter 
are not so confident of the outlook. 
Dealers are more willing to sell, 
which would indicate that they have 
more material on hand than they can 
actually accommodate at this time. 
Consumption of scrap in this district 
has fallen off. The Wheeling Steel 
Corp. has taken off four furnaces, 
while some of the mills in the Steuben- 
ville O., and Ashland Ky., districts 
have requested deferring of — ship- 
ments temporarily. The American Rol- 
ling “Mills Co. at Middletown O. is 
not in the market. Railroad offerings 
continue heavy. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is closing between 10,000 and 
12,000 tons. 


Exports Reduce Supply 


St. Louis, Nov. 17.—Strength and en- 
thusiasm on the part of dealers continue 
features of the iron and steel scrap 
market. Additional price advances, rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $2 per ton and 
affecting nearly everything, were record- 
ed. Dealers are bullish, and have been 
bidding stiff prices for railroad offerings, 


in many instances more than users are 
paying for like material. 
Foundry and rolling mill grades are 


moving in fair volume and at top figures, 
and the same is true of everything suit- 
able for blast furnace use. Steel mills 
are willing to purchase at a price, but 
are unwilling to pay what dealers are 
asking. Some steelmakers claim to have 
all the scrap they need to carry them 
through February, and are satisfied to 
await developments rather than take on 
additional tonnages at current levels. 
The quantity of steel available in dealers’ 
yards is probably the lightest at this date 
in more than three years. Representatives 
of local scrap interests who have can- 
vassed adjacent territory, particularly 
the South, report that it is almost im- 
possible to purchase tonnage. Not much 
scrap is available, and it is held too 
high for shipment to this market. Re- 


cent heavy exports of southern scrap 
through New Orleans, Galveston and 
other Gulf ports have materially cut 


down stocks which ordinarily would have 
sought this market. 

Offerings by the railroads are fair, 
but the recent upturn is expected to 
bring out heavier tonnages. Lists in- 
clude: Chicago & Alton, 1000 tons; Rock 
Island, 5000 tons; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 2000 tons; Frisco, 600 tons, and 
Kansas City Southern, 425 tons. The 
list of 4000 tons closed by the Missouri 
Pacific Nov. 11 brought the highest 
prices paid in months. 


Southern Market Still Dull 


Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 17.—Despite 


the turn for better in the iron and 
steel markets, the scrap trade here 
continues dull. No. 1 cast and stove 


plate still hold the leading positions. 
Heavy melting steel, even at $11.50, is 
finding little demand. Dealers are look- 
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ing for a change for the better shortly 
but are taking no stock. 


Buffalo Demand Is Better 


Buffalo, Nov. 18—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap shows marked improve- 
ment. Melters are in the maftket and 
prices, with one or two exceptions, show 
advances of 50 cents to $1 a ton. Deal- 
ers have paid as high as $18 this week 
for heavy melting steel to apply on new 
contracts, thought to have been taken 
at or slightly above $18.50. The con- 
sumer paying this price requires an ex: 
ceptionally high grade of material and 
the average consumer buying price 
probably is $18 to $18.25. Some deal- 
ers are buying tonnage to hold. There is 
a fair demand for low phosphorus, con- 
sumers paying $19 to $20. No. 1 bushel- 
ing has advanced $1 a ton to $15.50 and 
some dealers are holding for $16. An 
active outside demand for turnings and 
borings has caused Buffalo prices to ad- 
vance in spite of lack of inquiry. Con- 
siderable tonnage has been shipped to 
outside consumers at $13.25 for turnings 
and $13.75 for borings. Cast is the weak 
spot, there being little demand. One 
lot of 10,000 tons, partly heavy melting 
steel and partly hydraulic compressed 
and other materials was closed recent- 
ly. 


River Shipments of Steel 
Drop in October 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—In October a to- 
tal of 3,121,942 tons of various products 
were shipped over the three rivers in the 
Pittsburgh district, which compares with 
2,735,128 cons for September. The Octo- 
ber tonnage is made up as follows: 
Monongahela river, 2,036,016 tons, Ohio 
river 714,421 tons, and Allegheny 371,505 


tons. As usual, coal and coke consti- 
tuted the major part, 103,545 tons of 
coal and ceke being shipped over the 
Allegheny, 1,749,580 tons over the Mo- 
nongahela, and 423,880 tons over the 
Ohio. Steel products shipped over the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio rivers 


were 5 tons, 14,600 tons, and 12,700 tons, 
respectively, a total of 27,305 tons, as 
against 59,577 tons in September. 


Pittsburgh Makers Gain 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Confronted by 
improved market conditions, steel makers 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity may be able 
to increase operating schedules before 
the week is out. The Carnegie Steel 
Co., which achieved 67 per cent of in- 
got capacity last week and which has 
started out this week with only 52 per 
cent scheduled, expects to reach 70 per 
cent before the end of the week. Other 
steelmakers likewise are improving their 
positions almost daily, the average for 
the district being 65 to 75 per cent, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., being on the maxi- 
mum basis. The Carnegie Steel Co, 
added one blast furnace of the Edgar 
Thomson group last week, making 34 
out of 59 blast furnaces active and 
Thursday of this week one of the 
Farrell works group is scheduled for the 
torch, 


The Matthews Banner Range Co., 
South Bend, Ind., has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $200,000 to $400,000, 
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Prices of the Week 








~ Copper 
Electro Lake 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead 
AE oa ee AGRA Kod Dedham ks ee ined as 13.87% 14.00 13.37% 54.37% 9.12% 
ME ce hast tanks case eSoiekeeek 13.871%4 14.00 13.37% 54.00 9.12% 
OD SEE ae era rice Tae eer eee a 13.92% 14:00 13.37% 54.37% 9.12% 
py: EE A ee ee ee ee ee en ees 14.00 14,25 13.50 54.50 9.12% 
PE Beh sion Seve k 686 06 CES CEN ER ONS 14.00 14.25 13.50 54.37% 9.12% 


EW YORK, Nov. 18.—Prices of 
N practically all the nonferrous 

metals have advanced in active 

markets. The stimulus to buy- 
ing provided by the results of the na- 
tional elections has continued potent, 
with buyers showing more confidence in 
the outlook than in many months. Cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin and antimony have 
shown great strength. Prices for cop- 
per and brass rolled and drawn products 
again were marked up this week. All 
grades of scrap and secondary metal 
have been advancing. European buying 
has continued an active influence in the 
metal markets. Germans have _ been 
buying scrap copper and brass in the 
New York market on such scale as to 
force scrap prices swiftly upward. All 
important foreign countries are buying 
slab zinc to a heavy aggregate tonnage. 
With expanding foreign consumption 
and improving domestic business, the 
metal market outlook is brighter than 
at any time this year and the attitude of 
buyers and sellers is a sentimental re- 
flection of this condition. 


Copper—Electrolytic was firmly es- 
tablished at 14c, delivered Connecticut, 
for deliveries from prompt through Jan- 
uary. Business has been done in con- 
siderable volume on this basis, also at 
14.12%c delivered middle western 
points. Export business has come in 
waves and as this week opened it was 
rather light, though the recent advances 
in sterling and firm London metal mar- 
ket have given promise of renewed Eu- 
ropean copper buying soon. One of the 
large domestic inquiries recently re- 
ported was 3,000,000 pounds for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Wire—Copper wire prices were ad- 
vanced %c by the American Brass Co. 
Nov. 13, bare wire moving up _ to 
16.12%c, base, mill. In the open mar- 
ket, however, carlots were obtainable at 
15.75c. Business in wire has been ex- 
cellent, especially for account of elec- 
trical equipment makers, some of whom 
placed orders for 5,000,000 pounds of 
drawn products recently. 


Rolled products—The American Brass 
Co. announced an advance of % cent on 
Nov. 11 in all items and similar advance 
Nov. 13. A change was made in the 
discounts off the list of copper extras 
from 33 1/3 to 25 per cent. Business in 
both rolled and drawn products has been 
excellent. Operations of some depart- 
ments of the rolling mills have been in- 
creased but deliveries have fallen a little 
further behind. Base prices now are on 
the basis of 14.25c copper, though cop- 
per has not gone that high. 

Zinc—Export buying of slab zinc has 
remained in heavy volume, for account 
of all the principal European countries. 


Prices Continue To Rise With 
Gocd Business — Strength 
Abroad Is Important 


Estimated requirements of American 
zinc for European account now are 
placed at 10,000 tons monthly, as against 
5000 earlier in the year. The price of 
prime western zinc has been forced 
steadily higher on the foreign bidding, 
the advance last week amounting to 15 
points, business being done as of Nov. 
17 at 6.95c, East St. Louis. Brass special 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Comoe: hot tolled’... oc ccahas 21.37% 
RRS rr er eee ree 1 Vy 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates %c less) 10.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 12.50 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


Ree TNE. 3 So oe ca ctaae as shee 22.50 
COE sani naey oss eked aonaien 23.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 16.121 
PUMWAD DIGSS- TOGE. knee thes oes 18.62% 
WIRE 
ET Be a Ral ae 15.75 to 16.12% 


STAG: DEBS Lads oa Reso ees eesc8 ke 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


18.62% 


New “Rites eds vc tive ine des 8.50 
CRICAMG 6 sic.g 4.5.0 Seg MME On. 0 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland 6.660 eo Ces iitebies ss ews 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW ss 
OW SOUR Sistas a weaawh< aa%> <0 6.75 to 7.00 
CRICRN Sas w ark preteen kee oe 7.75 to 8.00 
Ciseeiae FF. GS ith Bde. de dss 7.00 
ZINC 
i ae Oe ene as dota SO ee 
CRICAMM: RON a hosters 8 a's 6 ws 5.00 
Cleveland) va iscs widivis os ies 04 pa b's ore be 3.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
NeW “SOR. deceleohcdsG oe eds«ss 11.00 to 11.25 
CHICRSO «ss Cini cea dtr. cheeses 11.25 to 11.50 
Chewelaeg ov ec is ae Caan vic 11.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
New SG was ceds siviessdkiexace 7.75 to 8.00 
G veer 2 Pe PO es ee nt en 8.75 to 9.00 
Cleveland: « ssigswite iss se baveas 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Clevelaad «cos ccasadietenseccuseee 7.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD bbaivans ox 
Wee XO: cecsnew sis biwe cae 04 7.50 to 7.75 
GRC « . oe vo ie aS ks Meee a ks 8.00 
Chavdland 66k cinta esadet hes oss 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
meee. York’) ucteasaeee isc. yeas .25to 9.50 
RE ee i A ae ge 9.75 to 10.50 
CMONG . cece eeieecirecces cae 9.50 
LIGHT BRASS 
ee ey ee TS St ee 7.00 
Cligoings, Chica@e: +s.00sc... ccc 9.50 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland ...........:. 11.00 to 12.00 
Old sheet, Cleveland .......... - 16.50 to 17.00 
Clippings, Cleveland ............ 20.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 ...... 21.50 to 22.00 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 ....seeeeee 11.75 to 12.00 
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Spo ead 
Casting Tin, N. ty. New York se Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


East Zinc 98 iy % Spot Ingot 
8.871%4 6.77% 7.00 14.75 29.00 
8.87% 6.85 27 .00 14.87% 29.00 
8.87% 6.87% 27.00 14.87% 29.00 
8.87% 6.92% 27.00 14.87% 29.00 
8.87% 6.90 27.00 14.75 29.00 


premium has remained 5 points over 
prime western. High grade zinc is un- 
changed at 8.25c to 8.75c, delivered. 


Lead—The lead market has continued 
under the double influence of an excited 
and advancing world market on the one 
hand, and conservative price policies of 
the largest American factors on the 
other hand. Domestic buying is less ur- 
gent than it was, 


Tin—One of the independent tin plate 
makers bought 400 tons of spot and 
early delivery Straits Nov. 14, which 
caused a stiffening in price both in 
New York and London on Nov. 15 and 
17. The market reached a new high for 
the movement at 54.75c to 55c, Nov. 17, 
then reacted slightly. In general, Amer- 
ican consuming buying has been rela- 
tively light. 

Antimony—The world antimony mar- 
ket has been strong as ever, though the 
price advance has been more restrained. 


Aluminum—The aluminum situation 
has continued featureless, with prices 
unchanged. The Aluminum Co. of 
America continues to quote 98 to 99 per 
cent virgin ingot at 27c; 99 per cent, 28c: 

Old metals—Scrap materials are 
strong but consumers have not been as 
active in new metals. 


Warehouse Sales Good 


WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 1392 


New York, Nov. 18.—Strength con- 
tinues to characterize the local ware- 
house market. Sellers look for a sub- 
stantial increase in the months busi- 
ness, particularly in shapes, blue and 
~alvanized sheets. Black sheets con- 
tinue to lag, although slightly better 
trading is noted. Prices are unchanged, 
with no upward revision expected in 
the immediate future. 


Inquiry Good at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Nov. 18.—There is a good 
run of warehouse inquiry although in- 
dividual orders are small. Plates, struc- 
ural and sheets are among the more 
active materials. Prices have been ex- 
ceptionally firm. 


Buying at Increased Rate 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Buying of 
iron and steel products from local 
warehouses continues at a high rate. 
One dealer claims November will be 
the best month in many such pe- 


riods. Mill deliveries are lengthen- 
ing and prices stiffening, stimulat- 
ing sales from warehouses. Prices 


on warehouse goods are stiffer, with 
less tendency to shade. Favorable 
weather continues to aid demand for 
building products. 
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Sees Bigger Year for Iron 
and Steel in 1925 


Cleveland, Nov. 18.—Nineteen twenty- 
five will bring a considerable expansion 
in the production of iron and steel ac- 
cording to a forecast by Col. L. P. 
Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., in a recent address before 
the Cleveland chamber of commerce. 
Col. Ayres discussed the “Prospects for 
1925.” He said in part: 


“The mos* important fact in the pres- 
ent situation is that we have just entered 
a new business cycle in this country. 
The old one that began in the depres- 
sion of 1921 came to an end last summer 
and a new one is under way. It is 
extremely significant that this new busi- 
ness cycle starts off with the same com- 
bination of conditions that has existed 
at the beginning of some of the most 
notable periods of sustained prosperity 
in earlier years. These conditions in- 
clude farm prosperity, export demand, 
industrial activity and easy credit. 

“Agricultural buying will undoubted- 


ly be an important factor in the auto- 
mobile industry the rest of this year 
and in 1925. Automobile operation for 


the farmer is cheaper than it has ever 
been before. 
“Specifically the following sum up the 


prospects for 1925: 
“1. Interest rates will be low but 
with a rising trend. 
“2. The major trend of bond and 


stock prices should be upward, and the 
final peaks in these markets should be 
established during the year. 

“3. Building should continue in good 


volume without exceeding the tecords 
established in 1923 and 1924. Building 
costs should remain firm. 

“4. Emplovment should be greater 


with the predominant trend of wages 
slightly higher. 


“S. The cost of living should rise 
moderately. 
“6. Thece should be a_ considerable 


expansion i: the production of iron and 
steel. 


“7. Automobile production should 
continue at about the same rate as in 
1924. Total production of passenger 


cars and trucks should approximate 3,- 
600.000. 

“In conclusion it is probable that 1925 
will be a year of recovery, reaching 
prosperity, with greater production, larg- 
er margins of profits, accompanied with 
more speculation in both commodities and 
securities. Unless weather conditions 
prove highly abnormal, 1925 promises 
to be a year of increasing business ac- 
celeration, approaching the speed limit, 
and in daneer of incurring the conse- 
quent penalties in 1926.” 


Assigned Car Order Held 
Valid by Court 


Washington, Nov. 18.—The assigned 
order of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, affecting privately owned cars 
has been held valid by a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down today. This order was made by the 
commission several months ago and di- 
rected that cars owned by steel com- 
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panies and other industrial companies 
could not be assigned to their owners 
in times of shortage in addition to their 
quota of cars owned by the carriers. The 
comission directed that the ownership 
of the cars did not entitle these com- 
panies to receive more than their quota 


of the total cars available. 
Appeal from this order has been before 
the court for some time and_ several 


postponements of its effective date have 
been made, pending the decision. 


October Sheet Output 
Exceeds September 


October sales of sheets by the group 
of manufacturers reporting to the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers were 8.3 per cent 
less than in September. Production 
was 3.2 per cent greater than in Sep- 
tember, and shipments in October 
were greater than September by 7.3 
per cent. Comparison of the various 
tonnages in the two months follows: 


Per Cent Per cent 
Net tons of Net tons of 
Oct. 1924 capacity September capacity 

Total sales 

for month 221,773 70.7 227,520 79.0 
Tota! pro- 

duction .247,222 78.9 217,981 75.7 
Total ship- 

ments ..229,771 73.3 190,210 66.0 
Unfilled ton- 

nage as 

of Nov. 1 

and Oct. 

ee | 88.0 274,325 95.2 
F inis hed 

stock on 

hand 

awaiting 

shipment .75,862 24.2 81,576 28.3 
In stock, 

unsold .. 42,685 13.6 43,001 14,9 


These data compiled and issued by 
the association, show that while Sep- 
tember was the largest selling month 
this year with the exception of Jan- 
uary and March, October was the 
greatest producing month since 
March, production in January, Feb- 
ruary and March exceeding October 
in each case. As far as shipments are 
concerned the only months showing 
a total in excess of October shipments 
were February, March and April. This 





is shown by the following total of 
sales, production and shipments by 
months, since May 1923: 

Sales Production Shipments 
rer cere 221,773 247,222 229,771 
September ...... 227,520 217,981 190.210 
August 7, 199.436 177.498 
BU. 602006 ccces a 144,291 151,255 
TUR cacsccccnn 114,807 141,176 
as 176,582 196,254 
Pee A 234,000 235,967 
BEGROE. cwsrcccve P 278.767 262.497 
February x 275.118 249.859 
January ’ 274.097 228.660 
December ‘ 155,229 188,600 
November ...... 165,491 188.144 199.836 
October ........ 185,110 225.714 220,820 
September ...... 223.556 185.577 298.772 
ME Sesbonsi 116.659 234.112 234,486 
MF ccccvavcese 92.358 174.910 192.261 
DE. siictsecie 172.637 218,432 232,128 
Map; 2023. ...4. 242,624 261,000 278,959 
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Concrete Reinforcing Bar 
Institute Formed 


Details of organization of the Cone 
crete Reinforcing Steel institute, whose 
initial meeting was held at Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 22, practically have been perfected. 
The purposes of the Institute are to 


set forth the use of reinforced con- 
crete construction, to disseminate in- 
formation, technical, statistical and 


otherwise with respect to the use of 
such construction and to standardize 
practice in the reinforced concrete 
construction industry. Officers of the 
new Institute are: President, W. H. 
Pouch, president of the Concrete 
Steel Co., 42 Broadway, New York; 
vice president, Geo. E. Routh Jr., vice 
president of Kalman Steel Co., Chi- 
cage; treasurer, C. Lewis, Meyer presi- 
dent, Concrete Engineering Co., Oma- 
ha. A secretary is to be elected later. 

In addition to the three officers 
above mentioned the directorate of the 
institute includes Julius Kahn, president 
Truscon Steel Co, Youngstown, James 
Cowin, Cowin & Co., Minneapolis; W. 
B. Davis, Knoxville Iron Works, Knox 
ville, Tenn,; P. J. Igoe, Igoe Bros., 
Newark, N. J.; E. L. Ryerson Joseph 
L. Ryerson & Sons Inc., Chicago; A. 
E. Lindau, American System of Rein- 
forcing, Chicago. 


Will Build Tin Mills 


Four of the eight new sheet mills 
at the Brier Hill division of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. were placed in 
operation this week, marking the en- 
trance of this company into the auto- 
mobile and full-finished sheet industry. 
Completion of these eight mills brings 
the total number of sheet mills in the 
Mahoning valley to 127. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. also is contem- 
plating the construction of sheet and 
tin mills at its Indiana Harbor division 
and definite action was to be taken this 
week at u meeting of the board of 
directors. The feasibility of adding ad- 
ditional finishing mills at the Brier Hill 
divison to absorb surplus semfinishing 
capacity also was discussed. 


Plans More Open Hearths 


Five additiciia! open-hearths of 100 
tons capacitv are planned by the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. for its main works at 
Warren, O., according to reports en- 
countered in trade circles. The com- 
pany’s open-hearth department now _ in- 
cludes sever 100-ton units but these are 
not sufficient to care for finishing mill 
requirements. Approximately $100,000 
now is being spent in improving its pres- 
ent rolling equipment. 















Pittsburgh Seeks Western Outlet 


Rate Revision Effort Aims at Opening of Transcontinental Field to Eastern Mills— 


Outgrowth of Pittsburgh Plus Abrogation Which Gives Chicago Better 
Markets Near Home—Many Changes Impend 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—Pre- 
W liminary efforts of iron and 
steel shippers and traffic men 
in the. Pittsburgh district toward appli- 


cation to the interstate commerce com- 
mission for through freight rates to 


some points west of the Mississippi river 
naturally will be beset with difficul- 
ties and will bring about nothing revolu- 
tionary in the steel market, according 
to views expressed here. Since the Pitts- 
burgh basiag point was ordered abolished 
in- 


by the federal trade commission, 
creasing study has been given to the 


possibilities of freight rate readjustment 
to widen market territory, and the fed- 
eral trade commission has been keep- 
ing in touch with efforts to attack pres- 
ent rates and the possible effect on the 
steel markets. 


It is pointed out that some localities 
in ‘western states, considered by Pitts- 
burgh dis:rict steel shippers as offering 
possibilities for through rates already 
are’ through rate territory from the 
Pittsburgh district with transcontinental 
rates as maximum. This territory begins 
at the western boundaries of North and 
South Dakota, extending southward and 
including some of the Southwestern ter- 
ritory, and all of Montana, Wyoming, 
part of Colorado, the Pueblo districts, 
and other western territory. The through 
rate on steel from Pittsburgh to points 
in transcontinental territory is $1.15 and 
from Chicago $1. 

This will offer an opportunity to 
Pittsburgh district shippers to enter 
this territory in competition with Chi- 
cago with more assurance than could 
have been done under Pittsburgh plus 
operation, it is pointed out here. It is 
said that this will be the first market 
offered to the Pittsburgh district west 
of Chicago since the abolition of Pitts- 
burgh plus. 

It is expected the Chicago district 
will be less active in this territory be- 
cause of the new markets opened to Chi- 
cago mills at comparatively nearby 
freight points, which formerly were un- 
der stiff competition with Pittsburgh. 
Chicago 10w can enter Duluth markets 
without the former competition from 
Pittsburgh, granting that markets are 
free from Pittsburgh plus prices or al- 
leged discriminatory delivered prices. 


The through rate from Pittsburgh to 
Duluth is 60 cents, and the through rate 
from Chicago to Duluth is 30.5 cents. 
The combination rate thus from Pitts- 





burgh to Duluth is 64.5 cents, inasmuch 
as the rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
is 34 cents. Readjustment of the 
through cate from Pittsburgh to Duluth 
on a combination rate basis would make 
matters the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Likewise, it is stated, Chicago 
sellers can enter the Detroit market with 
much less competition from, Pittsburgh. 

With steel $2 to $3 a ton higher at 
Chicago than at Pittsburgh, it is pointed 
out that Pittsburgh can enter 
much of the transcontinental territory 
reached by the through rate wtihout seri- 
from Chicago, especial- 


worse for 


sellers 


ous competition 
ly in view of the fact that more near- 
by market territory is expected to ab- 
sorb the large part of the Chicago dis- 
trict production for some time. 

Without reduction in the 
freight rate Pittsburgh to 
Louis, of course, Chicago can get busi- 
this rate territory in competi- 
Pittsburgh. In case the in- 
terstate commerce commission grants a 
20 per cent reduction in the 43-cent 
rate from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, the 
Pittsburgh district then can compete 
with Chicago for St. Louis business, in- 
asmuch as the rate from Chicago to St. 
Louis is 17.5 cents and steel] $2 a ton 
higher. 


present 
from St. 
ness in 
tion with 


Tanff Men Must Show 
Reasons for Change 


Pittsburg1, Nov. 18.—When 
mittee of 11 traffic managers 
ing iron and steel shippers in the greater 
Pittsburgh district met at the chamber of 
commerce here Nov. 12, it soon became 
evident that problems confronting these 
shippers are so extensive, involving as 


the com- 
represent- 


they do freight absorptions to retain 
their customers in various parts of the 
United States particularly the west, 


that little or mothing could be accom- 
plished than a frank discussion and the 
formation of a tentative plan to seek 
relief. This committee is the one ap- 
pointed at a meeting of between 40 and 
50 iron and steel manufacturers held at 
the same place, Oct. 30. 
While nothing definite was 
plished at the committee meeting, it was 
practically decided to _ petition for 
through-freight rates from Pittsburgh 
and adjoining districts to points west 
of the Mississippi river where rates now 
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accom- 


are based on combinations of locals. 
This, it ‘s pointed out, will eliminate 
terminal charges on through-hauls at the 
western gateways. The list includes 12 
to 14 states, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, part of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Idaho, since 
the states farther west are subject to the 
Pacific coast maximum, rates. 

The lower rates to be requested will 
bear no relation to the present. combina- 
tion rates, but will have a relationship, to 
the rates from Chicago in an effort to 
make them more with rates 
from Pittsburgh to southern points and 
bring them more into harmony 
present rail and ‘water rates 
west for similar distances. 
data have to be worked up before the 
proposal can take definite form, since 
rates must be compiled into some sort 
of chart form for. about 20 points. in 
and comparisons made, in- 
equalities pointed out and marked incon- 
sistencies shown. This will. take’ con- 
siderable time and another meeting of 
the committee will be called later wher 
this is finished, possibly late this month 
and possibly not until some timé -in 
December. The full committee in ses- 
sion all day Nov. 12 was given on page 
1284 of Nov. 13 Iron TRADE 
REVIEW. 


consistent 


with 
south and 


Numerous 


each state 


issue of 


Fail To Reach Decision on.. 
Rate Revision 


Chicago, Nov. 18.—Representatives of 
shippers and carriers in central freight 
association territory, who conferred here 
last Friday, failed to reach-a decision 
on the proposed revision by the carriers . 


of class tates from points in. central 
freight association territory to points: 
east of Buffalo and-~ Pittsburgh.’ “Un- 


warranted and without justification” was 
the shippers’ characterization of the rail- 
1oads’ proposal to increase the ‘basic, 
first class scale from Chicago to New 
York from $1.42 to $1.61. Ih general, 
other classes would be advanced acgord- 
ing to the percentage relationship. of 
first class. Fifth-class, which ineludes- 
steel, would remain at 56%c. It is 
contended, however,’ that the. proposed 
rate from Chicago to New York is out 
of line with the present Chicago-Pitts+ 
burgh rate and the proposed Pittsburgh- ° 
New York rate. 






British Upturn Strongly Marked 


Exports and Imports Exceed September—Much Structural Business Pending—France 


and Germany Seek Exchange of Coke and Ore—Belgian Labor Conditions Ap- 
proach Critical Stage—German Selling Syndicates Being Formed 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trade Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.! 


ONDON, Nov. 18.—British exports of iron and steel 
> products for October total 313,920 tons and imports 
276,695 tons, a substantial gain over September, when 
exports were 263,800 tons and imports 207,200 tons. 
Improvement in the market generally is maintained and 
prices are firm. Much structural business is pending, prom- 
Numerous increases in 


ising mill activity for the winter. 
continental prices aid British makers. 


France and Germany are seeking to negotiate an ex- 


British Revival 


Office of Iron Traps Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Nov. 10.— 
B The revival has made _ further 

progress, an indication of re- 

stored confidence being the sub- 
er rise in share values. Bol- 
ckow Vaughan shares have increased 
during the past fortnight from 6c ($1.36) 
to 9s 4%d ($2.13), Cargo Fleet from 
lls 2d ($2.54) to 14s 6d ($3.30), Dor- 
man Long from 9s 9d ($2.22) to 13s 1ld 
($3.17) with the shares of other lead- 
ing companies in proportion. As far 
as prices are concerned the improve- 
ment is practically restricted to pig 
iron. This rise was inevitable, as con- 
sumers have been extremely cautious and 
buying only for the barest require- 
ments. The sudden change found 
them entirely unprepared, and they 
rushed into the market to secure them- 
selves. There is no question now of 
further reductions, and whenever the 
large accumulations are disposed of more 
furnaces will come into action. The 
stocks are rather, heavy on the East and 
West Coast, especially of hematite, and 
the Barrow area has found it impossible 
to raise prices for the present, although 
East Coast pig iron is about 1s ($0.22) 
dearer. Makers are quoting £4 8s 
($20.06) for East Coast hematite. For 
ordinary foundry material No. 3 G.M.B. 
£4 ($18.24) is a firm minimum, but 
prompt supplies have been paid for at 
£4. 1s ($18.46) and on forward con- 
tracts £4 2s 6d ($18.81) is demanded. 
In the steel trade buying has expanded 
to a remarkable degree, a noteworthy 
feature, however, being that, generally 
speaking prices have been unaffected. 
The £9 ($41.04) figure, delivered, for 
joists and sections was only lately adopt- 
ed, many firms showing considerable re- 
luctance to accept this reduction. But 
the large volume of new business placed 
in the past week is on this basis, the 
only exception being one firm which 
curiously enough has been taking the 
lowest prices, much below £9 ($41.04), 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


titude. 


change of Ruhr coke for Lorraine ore. 
production has reached the highest peak in many years 
and heavy exports are being made of semifinished steel. 


French pig iron 


Brussels reports underlying labor conditions in Belgium, 
as to wages and working hours are seriously critical. Em- 
ployers are unanimously resolved to maintain a firm at- 


German producers of semifinished steel have formed a 
selling syndicate for their products and negotiations are 


under way for the formation of selling syndicates in rails, 


Grows 
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Sterling—$4.56 











and now asks £9 2s 6d ($41.69) be- 
cause of the large number of specifica- 
tions in hand. 

Structural engineers have taken the 
precaution to buy forward three to five 
months and nearly all users of steel 
are adopting the same policy. Some good 
orders have been placed, Bolckow 
Vaughan & Co. Ltd., of Middlesbrough 
having booked 24,000 tons of steel rails 
and sleepers for the Uganda railways 
of British East Africa. Another not- 
able contract has been secured by Cam- 
mell Laird & Co., which is» supplying 
rails and other steel requisites for a 
New Zealand railway about 40 miles in 
length, the value of this contract being 
about £500,000. Continental material 
is slightly dearer this week, Belgian 
billet makers now claiming £6 5s 
($28.50) up to £6 10s ($29.64) and even 
higher prices are talked of. The Staf- 
fordshire ironmaker also has to con- 
tend with No. 3 Belgian iron for nut 
and bolt making at the reduced price 
of £7 7s 6d ($33.63) against his own 
figure of £11 15s ($53.58). 

Galvanized sheets are a slow market, 
with somewhat weaker prices. The latest 
quotation is £17 10s ($79.80). Makers 
are still maintaining big output, but 
as this is essential to profitable manu- 
facture they are prepared to sell at the 
lowest price to ensure continuous and 
heavy production. 

The Welsh tin plate trade continues 
busy, and has shared in the general in- 
crease in industrial confidence. Inquiries 
are arriving over a wider range, and 
sales have been made to Italy. Hol- 
land, France and Scandinavia. The basis 
remains at £1 3s 6d ($5.35) and nearly 
all the business is being done at this 
price. The stabilization committee has 
set its face against underselling by mer- 
chants and has lately based its sales 
on the condition that reselling must be 
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shapes, railroad cars and plates. 


in All Steel Lines 


at the £1 3s 6d ($5.35) minimum. But 
reports of underselling are prevalent, 
and the heads of the trade are doing 
their best to deal with it. One of the 
features of recent business is an in- 
creased demand from Australia owing to 
the large expansion in the canning busi- 
ness. 


British Export Prices 
Show Gains 


European Staff Special 


London, Nov. 10.—Board of trade 
returns for September give the average 
export prices per ton for iron and 
steel products. The prices returned for 
September are higher than those com- 
piled for the previous month with 
respect to foundry pig iron, ferro 
manganese, carbon billets and beams, 
the excess being about £1 10s ($6.75) 
per ton for the last three commodities. 
in plates, galvanized sheets and tin 
plate there was a slight drop in prices. 


g 8.4 & 
Foundry pig iron......... ae ee 23.00 
Ferromanganese .......... 3. W F 60.50 
Carbon billets .......... | a ae 70.10 
RNR SNe pre ASN ae eae 11 ee. 51.00 
I errr oer eee 11 a 50.35 
Galvanized sheets......... 20 4 9 91.00 
EEO os cu ok sabes Gee a Se 110.50 


French Concerns Merge 


European Staff Special 


Paris, Nov. 10.—Following the stress 
of postwar years the Societie Nor- 
mande de Metallurgie has merged with 
the Societe des Hauts-Forneaux et 
Acieres de Caean under the name of 
the Societs Metallurgique de Metall- 
urgie. The latter organization will carry 
out all engagements the former separate 
companies. The address of the new 
organization is that of the former 
Societe Normande de Metallurgie, at 
16, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris. 
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FINISHED STEEL 


Sheets, black, 24 


Sheets, galvanize 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





ee ee 


BIOEB. wc ccc cent ecccvcccrsnepeteseever 


EE. Siac vee vids ech acc ek Peeeces 
DEMRONRME DARE. 4.5.0 cc ccossovrcdsscenscescee 
Structural shapes.........eeeeeeseeecenees 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.........++e00: 

age Ek ee ole tewaweks bwake 
Sheets, ceeniaal 4 gage, corrugated...... 
Batis GN atripe. .. 2. cc cccccveseccacsccses 
EO GOOD. 0a. on 54k Orns ee oanhiue cans 
Galvanized wire, base.........ceccereeeeees 
SR MMOS. oa. a atakbbavedee dios ou 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds............. 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00... 
Basic pig iron. .....sccccccccccevevcccseces 
POPEOSS COUR. 6s cccccccaccecacecesedevcaee 
BON 5c Oh breis's s'6a'e vbND Gea wv aeb tbe oeeeee 


Bemudard ase... ccc cccccesceccecccseeses 
Merchant bare... ...scccccdesccccsccccnceve 
EY Re eae 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank...........005+ 
Bhonts, iach, 24 GONG. <0 co ccswcrercccevess 

5% gage, corrugated....... 
UMM, on os ance bocce se ebegeeeseseeeees 
Bande abd Stripe. ... cess cescsccoscccccces 


* Middlesbrough; ¢Scotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
£13 108 Od ($6.22) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange. November 17 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K.. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam of 
North Sea Ports 
d Francs France £ad 
ke ee $18.44 4 0 0* $18.08 345 $17.32 360 $21.67 4140 
¥ ke aw ictdines 18.44 4 00 15.98 305 15.87 330 c's Se oye 
eae vaeN ae 20.75 410 OF 15.98 305 15.39 320 2167 4140 
ip a OR 20.05 470 21.48 410 eeaked oa 26.51 5150 
yy ae ee $31.12 6150 $23.58 450 $24.77 515 $24.20 5 50 
ar er lara ae tad 50.71 11 00 28.30 540 27.90 580 29.50 6 80 
hee, Sees $39.19 8100 $26.72 $10 $29.34 610 $29.27 6 70 
ree 1.75¢ 8 100 1.19¢ 500 1 26c 580 125¢ 6 OO 
sabes vie eens 1.65¢ 8 00 1.13¢ 475 1 25¢ 575 1.20¢ 5 150 
De hnla a wate acai 1.89 8 150 1.7l1c 720 1.48¢ 680 1.43¢ 6170 
er ate ed Ws'ele ce 2.57¢ 12 100 2.49¢ 1,050 2 78c 1,275 2.5lc 12 00 
gt A 3.6M¢ 17 100 4.04c 1,700 5 .0lc 2,300 4.70c¢ 22 100 
Sede’ 10 sbede we 2.26c 11 00 1.62c 680 1.69¢ 775 1.88 9 00 
be SE rr 2.37¢ 11 10 O 2.21c 920 1.85c 850 1.00c 9 20 
davedib oeennas 3.0% 15 00 2 90¢ 1.220 2.40c 1,100 2.20c 10 10 O 
LO a aan 2.98¢ 14 10 0 2.38¢ 1,000 1.85¢ 850 2.25¢ 10 15 0 
Wives deebinss 65.432 1-36 Ore Pues ADE S30 Pre SON ee 
Renten 
arks 
Coie Muah aca wes $18 44 4 00 $15.72 300 §=$16.35 340 $20.24 88 
Diibwueabeccdes 17.86 3176 15.72 300 15 15 315 22.54 98 
ee ahanivades 6s 3.9 0170 7 86 150 3 49 135 5.52 24 
Fopneseewese es $1.12) .6.35'0 22 O1 420 22.61 470 22.54 98 
ee Meas 4’ 1.75¢ 8 100 1.07c¢ 450 1.3lc 600 1. 36c 130 
te 4epudy Outi 1.80¢ 8 150 1.1% 500 1 12¢ 515 1.18¢ 113 
EA ESE, as 1.80¢ 8 150 1. 14c 480 1.09¢ 5 1.17¢ 112 
oe oe ee 1.6906 9 §0 1.69¢ 710 1. 36c 625 1.32¢ 127 
as eaedaeee 2 68 13 00 2.85c¢ 1,200 2.62c¢ 1,2 2.19¢ 210 
Sse ek puEN ws 3. 60c 17 10 0 4.04c¢ 1,700 4.85c 2,225 4.54¢ 435 
Fe ge aed Pee 2.37¢ 11 100 2.24c 935 1 85c 850 1.62c 155 
hala cwaeeehe 2.39e 11 10 0 1.66¢ 700 1.58¢ 725 1.67c 160 


British export furnace coke £0 17s Od ($78.37) f.0.b. Ferromanganese, 








Lower Reparations Coke Helps France 


Office of Trow Trane Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 


ARIS, Nov. 10.—The minister of 
Posi: works has announced a re- 

duction of 7 francs 35 cents per 

metric ton on reparations coke. 
This decision is retroactive to Oct. if 
and although it is far from attaining 
the adjustment that French metallur- 
gists have been demanding, the news 
has been cheerfully received. This is 
the first change in price of reparations 
coke since February although French 
blast furnace operators have made re- 
peated demands. The reduction is en- 
covraging as they believe the govern- 
ment realizes the importance of ex- 
port business to the French iron and 
steel industry. One of the greatest 
handicaps French steelmakers face 1s 
the relativly high price for coke, The 
reduction just announced will lower 
the cost of pig iron production about 
10 francs (50 cents) per metric ton 
and other manufactured iron and steel 
products in proportion. From Oct. 1 
to Oct. 23, France received 211,707 tons 
of reparations coke from Ruhr ovens. 
The rebate of 7 francs per ton will 
total nearly 1,500,000 francs. 
Pig iron production is being main- 
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Franc—$0.05 











tained, without increasing. The domes- 
tic market is rather dull but this has 
been offset by a more active export 
demand, English buyers have placed 
orders for Longwy foundry at 70 shill- 
ings f.o.b. Antwerp. Italy has _ been 
buying in France and orders from this 
source have been priced at 390 lires 
f.o.b. cars Modane, duty paid. The 
average price in the French domestic 
market for Lorraine No. 3 (2.50 to 
3.00 per cent silicon) is 300 francs 
($15) per metric ton f.o.b. furnace. 
French furnaces are exporting hematite 
pig to Switzerland and Italy at 420 
francs ($21) for most of the business. 
whether f.o.b. cars Bale or f.o.b. cars 
at the Italian frontier city Modane. 
Hematite for domestic consumption 
ranges from 400 francs ($20) to 420 
franc ($21) f.o.b. furnace. 

The ferroalloy market has improved 
with the almost total absence of Nor- 
wegian competition, Producers in the 
Savoie and Dauphine districts are 
quoting ferromanganese 76 to 80 per 
cent at 1350 francs ($67.50) f.o.b. cars 


buyer’s works. Refined ferromanganese 
with carbon 0.25, 1.00 and 2.00 per 
cent with from 75 to 85 per cent 
manganese is now being offered by a 
Savoie manufacturer who is specializ- 
ing in these grades. It is reported the 
1.00 per cent grade is being quoted 
at 4500 francs ($225) f.o.b. seller's 
works. 


Improvement in export demand ad- 
ded to increased sales in the domestic 
market has given a firmer tone to the 
semifinished steel department. Several 
mills have announced an advance and 
deliveries are becoming longer. Basic 
bessemer blooms range from 
francs ($19) to 400 francs ($20); billets 
from 410 francs ($20.50) to 430 francs 
($21.50) and sheet bars from 460 francs 
($23) to 480 francs ($24). 

Merchant bars remain at 500 francs 
($25). An advance is anticipated as 
several Saare mills are down on ac- 
count of labor troubles and Luxemburg 
competitors have adjusted their prices 
upward. Several large mills in Lorraine 
cannot deliver under two to three 
months. Eastern mills are seeking plate 
tonnage, especially plates %-inch thick 
and over which they are quoting at 
700 francs ($35). 
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Structural Steel “Consciousness 
LTHOUGHi: structural steel has been used in 
A engineering construction since 1890, less at- 
tention has been paid to the technical, sales 
and distribution problems involved in its use than 
to those of any other important building material. 
Until recently the specifications originally written 
in the nineties for bessemer steel remained un- 
changed, despite the fact open-hearth steel long 
since had superseded converter metal. Numerous 
evils existed in the selling practice employed in 
the fabricating industry. Competition was keen 
and in general far too little was known of cost 
accounting to enable fabricators to bid on jobs 
intelligently. 

Such were the conditions three years ago when 
the American Institute of Steel Construction was 
formed “to further the interests of structural steel 
in its fabrication, erection and use, through the me- 
dium of a constructive, co-operative program 

” Its aims were high. It set out to for- 
mulate a standard code of practice, to prepare a 
standard specification for the design, fabrication 
and erection of steel for buildings, and “to advance 
the application of better methods so that mills 
architects, engineers, contractors and the public 
derive equal benefits.” It pledged itself to encour- 


sage better ethics in trade relations. 


Héw welt the organization has succeedéd in the 


efyst<three years of its existence was demonstrated 


in an impressive manner at: the convention held 
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at French Lick last week. Perhaps the most im- 
portant single achivement was the adoption of a 
code of standard practice, which for the first time 
definitely and unmistakably defines. the obligations 
of buyer and seller. This code undoubtedly is one 
of the best treatises on methods of handling busi- 
ness that has been compiled for any industry 
Following as it does the standard specifications 
adopted in 1923, it is an important link in the in- 
stitute’s plan to compile a complete handbook on 
structural steel. 

Members of the institute also authorized an ex- 
penditure for putting into effect a uniform method 
of cost accounting, and discussed many problems 
affecting their industry, including fireproofing, traf- 
fic conditions and freight rates, training for engi- 
neers, building inspection and sales methods. Not 
the least important part of the convention was 
the oft repeated urge to fabricators to build up a 
“structural steel consciousness”—to place the in- 
dustry in a favorable light in the minds of the 


dustry in a favorable light in the mind of the pub- 


lic and to disseminate information concerning struc- 
tural steel. 

Those who are familiar with the gratifying prog- 
ress already made by the institute know that its 
goal, high as it is, will be attained in due time. 
The desired “consciousness” will be built up, as will 
also a new and better conception of the fabricat- 
ing industry in the minds of those who use build- 
ing materials. And as this new status of the in- 
dustry becomes more apparent, uses of structural 
steel will increase, swelling the annual demand. 
This in turn will help to expand the market and to 
narrow the gap between actual production and ex- 
isting capacity. 

The 173 members of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction are likely to find that by help- 
ing their industry, they help themselves. They, and 
especially their officers, are to be congratulated on 
the early success of their efforts to elevate the 
status of structural steel. 





Stock Market Activity Significant 
# Ben turnover of stocks on the New York 


stock exchange since the election has attained 
historic proportions. In the 10-day period end- 
ing last Saturday fully 18,717,732 shares had changed 
hands. In the six days of last week the number 
of transactions numbered 11,527,182 shares. There 
have been six consecutive days in which the vol- 
ume of trading exceeded 2,000,000 shares. These 
are records surpassing those of every other period 
of Wall Street activity in 23 years. Not since the 
panic weeks of May 4 and May 11, 1901, have so 
many issues been bought and sold in a similar 
space of time. 
Railroad issues were the first to respond whole- 
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heartedly to the overwhelming victory at the polls 
of conservative national policies. Industrial shares 
were not long in following. The average of 50rail- 
road and industrial stocks touched a high point of 
100.39 on last Thursday. Not since the war boom of 
November, 1916, when these issues reached 101.51 
have such heights been attained. It is estimated 
that a total of $3,000,000,000 has been added to the 
aggregate paper value of all the securities quoted in 
the financial district. 

During recent years speculation has tended to 
decline. In 1923 fewer shares of stock changed 
hands on the New York exchange than in the years 
of 1905 and 1906. The intervening period, however, 
lias been marked by a phenomenal growth of the 
national wealth, a multiplication of industrial cor- 
porations and profits and a great increase in the 
number of shares listed on the exchanges. In 1901 
the number of shares sold numbered four times the 
aggregate listings. In 1923 each share was sold 
barely once. In proportion to the growth of the 
national wealth the static condition of stock market 
activities actually has amounted to a decline of 75 
per cent. Computed on the old standards the cur- 
rent volume of speculation is not excessive. In 
fact it is hardly more than might normally be ex- 
pected if the same relationship between specula- 
tion and national wealth prevailed now as in the 
early part of the century. 

For that reason the Wall Street activity ap- 
parently is not mena@fng. Warnings are heard 
against excesses, but meanwhile the money mar- 
ket remains easy and industry proceeds to advance 
on a firm footing. Eventually the slack in credit 
will be taken up by vast domestic and foreign bor- 
rowings. Then, if speculation shows signs of get- 
ting out of hand and boiling over into business, 
admonitions will be in order. Banking authorities 
are watching the situation carefully and may be 
depended upon to exert a check if dangerous symp- 
toms appear. 

For the present the spurt of stocks does not sig- 
nify inflation. Rather it measures a widespread 
and normal speculative response to powerfully con- 
structive economic forces. The stock market con- 
sequently is voicing the revival of faith in the future 
and a prophecy of a period of sound, widely- 
diffused, and probably well-sustained business con- 
ditions. 





Beehive Ovens Bear the Burden 


TRIKING illustration of the fact that in times 
& of depression in the iron and steel industry 
beehive coke ovens suffer most in limitation 
of output is given in a recent statistical statement 
of the department of commerce, based on the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures. In a comparison 


of 1921 and 1923 it is shown that while the total 
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value of products increased 132.8 per cent in 1923, 
the products of by-product ovens increased only 
110 per cent while those of beehive ovens were 
278.7 per cent larger. 

During 1921 there was depression in iron and 
steel and beehive ovens took the brunt of the cur- 
tailment. Because of the low position in that for- 
mer year, the rebound in 1923 by the beehive proc- 
ess was by a considerably greater percentage than 
the by-product recovery. 

Of the total value of products of coke ovens, 
except gashouse coke, 72.5 per cent was from the 
sale of coke and 27.5 per cent from gas and other 
by-products. In addition to coke from plants en- 
gaged primarily in its production, gas plants made 
coke in an amount equal to 12 per cent of the value 
of the former. 

Coke production in by-product plants has grown 
amazingly in the past few years. Undoubtedly the 
ability to operate more continuously has had much 
to do with this increase, as compared with the bee- 
hive method. 





Farm and Industrial Interests Merged 


UDGING from the result of the presidential 

election, the farmers of the country are well 

informed as to the fundamental issues involved 
between unadulterated Americanism and the radi- 
calism, the ambition of which is to revamp the con- 
stitution. The great body of electors in the agricul- 
tural districts refused to believe that their best in- 
terests were joined with the proponents of socialism 
and the friends of sovietism. The result should 
be reassuring to those who have been inclined to 
Overestimate the “farmer-labor” strength in the 
rural communities. 


A great deal of the credit for an enlightened vote 
belongs to the large newspapers of the Central 
West, the Far West, and to the farm publications 
that have been exposing the fallacious doctrines. 
It is safe to assume that this publicity counted 
more in the result on Nov. 4 than the recent rise 
in the price of wheat. The failure of the radicals 
was nowhere more pronounced than in those states 
in which they were confident; the election revealed 
pitiful weakness of the “pinks” and “reds” mas- 
querading as progressives. 

While the outcome was gratifying, it must not 
be assumed that the election has sounded the death 
knell of the radicals in the agricultural states. Their’ 
leaders may be relied on to continue their activi- 
ties. And in combating them, the power of pub- 
licity must not be overlooked or discounted. 

With this thought in mind, some of the leaders 
of the large manufacturing interests in the indus- 
trial states have joined with nationally-known rep- 
resentatives and spokesmen of the farmers to carry 
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on a campaign of education, whereby the inter- 
ests of industry and agriculture and the nation may 
be safeguarded against the attacks from the small 
but noisy minority of trouble makers. 

The need for such mutual, sympathetic under- 
standing of national problems has been expressed 
for many years; now a practical step has been 
taken which may provide the necessary means 
of contact and be worthy of the support of all 
those sincerely desiring to make secure and lasting 
those benefits derived through election. The radi- 
cals should not be permitted to “come back.” The 
purpose of the farm-industrial alliance is not to 
let it do so; and this is commendable. 





Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 











November 15, 1894 


ple ener ae 30 years ago attracted about as much 
attention as the ZR-3 today. A quotation from the Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin discussed the question whether sky- 
scrapers will pay. It stated there is a limit to the demand 
for first-class offices “on the present scale of rents.” One 
wonders how high the skyscrapers of that day were. 
* * + 
John Fritz, president of the American Institute of Min 
ing Engineers, was presented the bessemer medal awarded 
him by the Iron and Steel institute the preceding year. 
The presentation was by E. Windsor Richardson, presi 
dent of the institute at a rinner at Sherrys, New York. 
* * @ 
A consular report stated that wages of workingmen in 
Germany were somewhat less than $200 per year, with 


living costs about equal to those in the United States. 
** @ 


November 17, 1904 


RADING in pig iron warrants was a reguler function of 

the New York stock exchange on this date, the first trans- 

actions under the auspices of the exchange being made Nov. 

14. Four deals involving 1000 tons marked the first day’s busi- 

ness. Future deliveries were bought and sold for November, 
January, April ond May. 

* * * 
A 5-ton gasoline propelled automobile truck was being 
built and sold by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 





Some Prices from the Past 
Nov. 15, Nov. 17, Nov. 19, 
1 1904 1914 


894 
Basic, Pittsburgh ..... ; =e 15.35 13.45 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ..... a 15.35 14.70 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .... . 10.50 15.85 13.70 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..... -»« 10.00 16.00 13.00 
Lake Superior. Chicago ...... . 13.00 17.00 16.00 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham . o Lopes 13.25 10.00 
Bars, steel, Pittsburgh .... oe ee 1.35¢ 1.10¢ 
Bars, steel, Chicago ........:- i 1.25¢ 1.565c¢ 1.28c 
Plates, Pittsburgh .......-.++. Kae 1.30¢ 1.40c 1,10¢ 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ..........++..+. 1.25¢ 1.40¢ 1.15¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .... .«... 14.75 10.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 7.00 12.00 8.50 
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Harvey, Ill, now the Whiting Corp. It had a maximum 
speed of 10 miles per hour. One was in use by the Illinois 


Steel Co. at Chicago. 
* * * 


Bar iron sales for September and October averaged 1.20c 
per pound and the wage scale for November and December 
was set at $4.90 per ton. 

* * * 


“Heavy anticipatory buying in steel products has been 
the feature of the past week and accompanying the move- 
ment has been a further advance in pig iron. The fa- 
miliar history of a simultaneous effort to cover, by a large 
number of buyers, has been repeated since the election.” 
This sounds very familiar. Yet it was written on the 
above date, not today. 

* . o 

An approaching meeting of the committees of pools on 
plates, shapes and bars is stimulating the desire of con- 
sumers to buy, even for six months ahead. 

& . * 


November 19, 1914 


OME prophecies come true. W. C. Dunlap of Cleveland 
stated after his return from a business trip in England 
and Germany that “there is no question about the outcome. 
The allies will win. England is really just getting started.” 
* * * 

The Federal Reserve bank was just starting operation 
and an editorial said: “The new system will greatly fa- 
cilitate the business of manufacturers” and “it is not too 
much to hope that never again will the country see such 
violent panics as occurred in 1853, 1873 and 1907.” This 
early view of the new bank’s success seems to have been 
justified fully. 

o * e 

Settling down to war conditions and feeling the demand 
for materials and manufactures, the improvement no longer 
was confined to a more hopeful feeling but was seen in an 
encouraging increase in orders. 








Who Can Talk Prices? 














To the Editor: 


I believe that business executives should counsel together, 
especially on problems such as those arising out of the abol- 
ishing of Pittsburgh plus. Yet under the strict interpretation 
of existing laws, how is it possible for executives of com- 
petitive companies to counsel together on a subject so defi- 
nitely relating to prices? 

Without question, the courts have to bring forth some sug- 
gestion of an intelligent method whereby business executives 
can be taken out of the class of moral conspirators when they 
discuss such fundamental questions relating to an industry as 
the price situation. I know the pendulum has swung and 
does swing both ways. In other words, just how far com 
petitors may talk on prices is a very difficult matter to de 
fine under the law. Nevertheless, present investments in in- 
dustries must of necessity be protected. How they can be 
protected without intelligent counsel among executives is be 
yond by conception. 

In so far as the actual elimination of the Pittsburgh base is 
concerned—speaking more as a buyer than as a seller—I would 
state that the elimination of this standard factor only fur- 
ther complicates the situation and gives rise to a more ex- 
pensive process in the buying of materials. 


A Stee, CONSUMER. 

















Farm-Industrial Alliance Begun 


Representatives of Business and Manufacturing Interests Organizing Defensive 






Association with Spokesmen of Agriculture—Co-operation for 
American Interests Against Radicalism Is Object 


NATiONWIDE defensive alliance 
A between industry and agriculture 
is being organized by a number 
of leaders in both groups. It is de- 
scribed as “a movement devoted to the 
encouragement of legitimate co-opera- 
tion between the business men of the 
city, the manufacturers, and the busi- 
ness men of the country, the farmers, in 
matters affecting the welfare and pros- 
perity of the nation.” The purpose is by 
conference, publicity and education to 
strengthen the barriers against radical- 
ism, and conserve American interests. 

A group of industrial leaders took the 
initiative in the plan, and after a care- 
ful study oi the situation contacts were 
made with a number of farm leaders 
which resulted in forming the follow- 
ing committee on organization: 


Representing industry: W. W. Cole- 
man, president, Bucyrus Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., former president, National 
Metal Trades association; Henry D. 
Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe, Providence, 
R. I.; William H. Barr, president, Lu- 
men Bearings Co., Buffalo and president, 
National Founders association; Justus 
H. Schwacke, president, William Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia; J. D. Cox Jr., 
president, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland. Representing agriculture: 
William J. Thompson, chairman, execu- 
tive committee, National grange; Sher- 
man J. Lowell, former master, National 
grange; C. A. Dyer, president, Lower 
Taxes, Less Legislation league and over- 
seer, Ohio Farm Bureau federation; 
T. C. Atkeson, Washington representa- 
tive, National grange, and former mas- 
ter, West Virginia State grange; O. 
L. Martin, lecturer, National grange, 
and master Vermont State grange. Wil- 
liam J. Thompson is chairman of the 
committee; William H. Barr, treasurer, 
and Henry Harrison Lewis, Washington, 
executive director. 


An advisery committee of one in- 


dustrial leader and one agricultural lead- 
er from each of 20 or more states is 
now being completed, and among those 
who have accepted appointment are: H. 
A. Atkins, president, E. C. Atkins Co., 
Indianapolis; Harold C. Smith, presi- 
dent, Illinois Tool Co., Chicago; Charles 
L. Taylor, president, Taylor & Fenn, 
Hartford, Conn.; Jerome R. George, 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Charles S. Lewis, president, 
Charles S. Lewis & Co., St. Louis. 

As the movement progresses state 
advisory committees will be found nec- 
essary to give direct attention to strict- 
ly state problems. Membership will be 
offered to the leading men in industry 
and agriculture in each state. 

A preliminary outline of the field 
available for the alliance gives the num- 
ber of industrial states as 25; state 
and pomona granges 544; subordinate 
granges 5976; national associations of 
employes 27; state and local employers’ 
associations, approximately, 341; number 
of farmers 1,000,000; number of em- 
ployers 51,600. 

The first conference of industrial 
and agricultural representatives was held 
at the fifty-eighth annual convention of 
the National grange, Atlantic City, Nov. 
15. The second conference was tobe at 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the National Founders association, Hotel 
Astor, New York, Nov. 19. Other con- 
ferences are being arranged; one will 
be held it the annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades association in 
New York, during April. 

The committee on organization de- 
scribes the purport and purpose of the 
movement as follows: 


“The vital necessity for such co-opera- 


tion requires no emphasis. Both in- 
dustry and agriculture are subject to 
the recurrent menace of attack by self- 
seeking polit:cians and aggressive union- 
ism. The rights of property, the oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative, and free- 
dom of industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment must be maintained; that some 
effort should be made to align the con- 
structive forces 6f industry and agricul- 
ture in constructive co-operation is with- 
out question. 


“The present movement is in no sense 
an attempt to organize a great combi 
nation, but simply to bring about better 
understanding. This will be done through 
conferences between industrial and agri- 
cultural leaders. There will be no at 
tempt to function through existing or- 
ganizations as such; the fundamental 
basis will be the individual, the farmer 
as a farmer and the manufacturer as a 
manu facturer. 


“Conferences will seldom be called as 
entities. Advantage will be taken of the 
numerous industrial conventions and 
agricultural meetings held during each 
year in various parts of the country. 
Industrial leaders attending those con- 
ventions will meet in conference agri- 
cultural Jeaders especially invited for 
the express purpose, and agricultural 
leaders attending farm meetings will con- 
fer with industrial leaders especially in- 
vited for the purpose. 

“Educational work will receive atten 
tion. The co-operation of the farm 
and industrial press will be invited. A 
weekly bulletin of information includ- 
ing especially written material by mem- 
bers of the advisory committee and 
others will be distributed as widely as 
possible, and monthly reports will be 
made by the treasurer and the executive 
director to members of the advisory 
committee and to those who contribute 
to the support of the movement. 

“Tt has been definitely decided to lim 
it contributions to $25 and no contribu- 
tion will be accepted from any one not 
a producing manufacturer or agricul- 
turist.” 








Farm and Shop Entente Aid to Nation 


BY WILLIAM H. BARR 








the major parties adopt real lead- 
ership, and meet important issues 
wholly with the public interest in mind, 
they will find that an aroused mem- 
bership will select leaders who will be 


1: IS apparent that unless both 


Abstract of annual address of president before 
the twenty-eighth annual convention of National 
Founders association, Nov. 19 at New York. 








more responsive to patriotic opinion 
than to the perquisites of power. I, 
therefore, urge that members of our as- 
sociation assume a steadily increasing 
leadership in the solution of both local 
and national political problems, or you 
will find that your business will suffer 
and that the prosperity which you seek 
will gradually diminish. For it is per- 
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fectly true that the permanency of our 
economic prosperity is based on the 
soundness of our government and on 
the cleanliness of our politics. 

Do not imagine either that the at- 
tempt to subordinate the Supreme 
Court of the United States was fin- 
ished at the last election, It will be 
continued vigorously and unless the im- 
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portance of the Supreme Court in the 
protection of public rights and liberties 
is stressed frequently and until our peo- 
ple realize its personal value there will 
always be danger of the breaking down 
of this great and necessary protection. 

Another point which I wish to em- 
phasize is the significance of govern- 
ment ownership as a metiiod of creat- 
ing a_ self-perpetuating, bureaucratic 
government which would in turn cer- 
tainly become vicious, as_ illustrated 
by the disastrous experiment with 
the railroads during the war. Never- 
theless, the real meaning of govern- 
ment ownership has not yet been 
brought home to -us. The facts and 
figures and political effect of such a 
program should be definitely known. 

Public education to offset this dan- 
ger is of supreme importance and its 
necessity must be realized by the peo- 
ple who own property. 

It is true that organizations opposed 
to the open shop in industry have 
huge incomes. It is estimated that last 
year the total income of all unions 
of the country was about one hun- 
dred and eighty-four million dollars. 
On the other hand, the incomes of the 
employers’ associations, local, 
state and national, amounted to not 
more than six million dollars, or a 
little over 3 per cent of the income of 
the unions which are endeavoring to 
enforce the closed shop system, 

Today the great mass of American 
production is conducted upon an open 
shop basis. In 1923 the trade and 
railway unions had less than twenty 
per cent of the organizable workers 
in their membership. The public may 
think that the unionist system is 
stronger than these figures would in- 
dicate, but that is due to the fact that 
a few key industries, among them be- 
ing building, transportation and fuel, 
are in the grip of the closed shop, 
and consequently are very much in 
the public mind. The open shop, or 
American plan of operation, despite 
the extremely limited funds available 
for its promotion is steadily growing 
wherever understood, but our efforts 
must be greatly stimulated if such 
enormous funds are available to off- 
set it, and so many weak-kneed poli- 
ticians seeking votes are willing to 
yield to unionist demand. 

Closed shop militant unionism has al- 
ways meant disturbance, and from 
1916 to i923 inclusive the loss from 
industrial strikes aggregated over 
twelve billion, five hundred million 
dollars. The loss to the employers 
was four hundred and_ seventy-eight 
million, five hundred thousand. The 


various 


loss to the employes was one billion 
seven hundred and forty million, and 
the loss to the public was estimated 
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at over ten billion dollars. And yet 
the general public apparently does 
not seem to realize what unionism 
and resultant disturbance means to 


The open shop must. and will 
be maintained, but those engaged in 
industry must realize the necessity 
of furnishing funds for the _ contin- 
uance of that eternal vigilance with- 
out which there is grave danger to 
industrial liberty. 


them. 


Quite apart from this line of thought 
but no less important to economic de- 
velopment is an important announce- 
I am sure will commend 
the immediate interest of our mem- 
bers. During the past few months 
your president and his associates have 
been actively engaged, with the assis- 
tance of Henry Harrison Lewis, 
of Washington, in perfecting a plan to 
bring about direct and practical co- 
cperation between all industry and ag- 
riculture. Negotiations conducted with 
farm leaders representing the largest 
and most influential agricultural or- 
ganization in the country, the National 
grange, have resulted in the inaugu- 
ration of a movement of vital impor- 
tance to the entire nation. 


ment which 


I doubt if there is any manufac- 
turer who is not convinced that the 
two greatest factors which make for 


national prosperity—industry and agri- 
culture—should legitimately consolidate 
their common interest. In their con- 
tinuous efforts to check the pernicious 
activities of those who would under- 
mine industry, our manufacturers ur- 
gently need an efficient ally. And the 
great pursuit of agriculture is 
equally desirous of the friendly co-op- 
eration of those who realize that only 
prosperity of 
per- 


basic 


through the contented 
the farmer can the 
manently prosperous. 

America is not the 
differences between industry and agri- 
culture. Full development of their 
joint possibilities, side, will 
make America, above all nations, in- 
vincible from within and without. There 
is no more potent method of bringing 
this about than by frank man to man 
discussions of joint problems leading 
to common understanding. This is the 
purpose of the movement now in- 
augurated, defense against political ene- 
mies being the first, but by no means 
the ultimate object of the effort now 
under way. 

It- should be understood that there 
is no intention’ of forming another 
organization to be added to the mul- 
titude now existing. We are merely 
bringing together industrial and farm 
leaders in conferences when the ne- 
cessity arises. 

I believe it to be my duty to com- 
ment on one of the most striking char- 


nation be 


place for any 


side by 
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acteristics of the present day, namely, 
the resentment against restraint. This 
attitude is so widespread that its- taint 
is found in every field of endeavor and 
it is becoming world wide in its appli- 
cation. Nothing seems to be free from 
it. It expresses itself in many ways 
but particularly in the field of law, al- 
though only as a reaction to a social 
irritation against established customs. 

These are then in effect attacks upon 
our form of government, in the opera- 
tion of which the judiciary is merely 
an instrumentality. What is really pro- 
posed is that we should transform a 
limited government under a written con- 
stitution into a parliamentary gov- 
ernment in which all power shall be 
lodged in the legislature. That is the 
real issue. 

Another phase of the same subject 
is found in the proposed twentieth 
or so-called child labor amendment. 
This would grant to the congress ex- 
clusive control over all children under 
eighteen in their occupational rela- 
tions, thus authorizing it to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit their labor. It would 
grant to the federal government a 
power which no state now possesses~ 
over the children of its citizens. on 

Nevertheless, we have grown care-_ 
less of the teaching quality. As prac-- 
tical men who know the value of com” 
petent instruction and realize the ne-" 
céssity of stimulating it by adequate 
reward it industry, let us not forget 
that the teaching profession exercises 
an influence upon the growing life of 
this nation in accordance with the qual- 
ity of those we induce to enter and re- 
main as the teaching force of our 
schools. If that force loses its quality, 
the fact will correspondingly react upon 
the youth of the nation. To encourage, 
reward and honor good teachers is the 
only means of securing their presence 
in our schools. In this effort we should 


apply ourselves diligently and con- 
sistently. 

R . § . 
eceivers Committee Is 


Being Organized 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works, New Castle, Pa, Nov. 8 a 
committee including George Greer, R. C. 
Patterson, A. C. Hoyt, W. H. Lewis 
and C. J. Kirk all of that city, was 
appointed with power to represent the 
stockholders of the company for the 
purpose of formulating a plan for re- 
financing. During the present year con- 
siderable money was spent for new ma- 
chinery to equip a steel plate fabricating 
department and left the company with 
insufficient working capital. Indications 
are that the receivership will be of short 
duration. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


ONFIDENCE in the outlook has _ been 
€ written in large lett.rs in many phases of 

finance and business recently. It has been 
most intensified in the extraordinary outburst 
of stock market speculation. 

On Wall Street activities have been the most 
lively of any period in 23 years. In the 10-day 
period ended last Saturday 18,717,732 shares 
had been traded, a record unequalled since May 
1901. The aggregate value of shares has in- 
creased by $3,000,000,000. 

In industry the rekindled faith has been made 
evident in an impressive, if less spectacular man- 
ner. Prices have grown firmer. Markets have 
broadened and expansion plans have been pushed 
forward with a vigor not seen in some years. 

The most striking manifestation of confidence 
in business is found in the better forward buy- 
ing. Orders for future delivery of raw materials 
and, in many cases, finished goods, have ap- 
peared in a volume in sharp contrast with the 
long months of piecemeal purchasing. 


More Forward Buying 

Increased forward buying constitutes a tan- 
gible forecast of better times. Business men be- 
lieve that prices will be firmer, that demand will 
expand and that immediate shipments will be 
less easy to obtain. Under these conditions the 
incentive for hand-to-mouth buying is being di- 
minished. 


The one question now causing concern is 
whether the expansion is going so rapidly as 
to engender inflation. The abundance of cheap 
credit offers a basis for inflation. The flight of 
the stock market suggests that it might be in 
store. 

As yet, however, industry has given no hint 
of unhealthy symptoms. The present quickening 
reflects large consumptive demand and increas- 
ing purchasing power, both domestic and for- 
eign. Moreover, stock market activities do not 
appear excessive when the great increase in the 
number of listed issues is considered. 


Money May Tighten 


Although money is easy at the moment, vast 
domestic and foreign borrowings soon may take 
up the slack. This is likely to happen before 
inflation gets a start. Meanwhile business is 
expanding on a broad, wholesome foundation for 
prosperity. 

The four cornerstones of this foundation in- 
clude agricultural prosperity, improvement in 
Europe, ample credit supplies and a large pro- 
ductive and consumptive power. 

Europe’s purchases of our foodstuffs and raw 
materials are reflected in the October American 
foreign trade report. Exports of $527,000,000 
were the largest since January, 1921. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports was the greatest 
since February, 1920. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. 347 332 326 389 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 77.2 78.2 77.1 76.4 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. % 3-3% 3-3% 2%-2% 434-5 5 
Aver. price 25 in- 
dustrial shares.. $124.49 $120.63 $116.70 $105.44 $58.19 
Aver. price 25 rail- 
road_ shares $74.55 $74.77 $69.28 $58.30 $82.97 
Av. price 40 bonds $81.75 $82.00 $80.94 $76.23 $93.00 
Car loadings week : 
ended Nov. 1.. 1,073,430 1,112,345 1,077,006 1,035,776 *992,283 
Bank debits 246 
cities (000 omit- 
cd ee eee $11,119,266 $10,448,572 $9,401,674 $9,306,211 ......- 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling 6. i peas $4.86 $4.62 $4.59 $4.48 $4.28 
PIONS si ks eas 19.3¢ 5.28¢ 5.24c 5.22c 5.24¢ 
BOON ii os aera 19.3c 4.33 4.30¢ 4.36c 4.20c 
MGSKe .. saiowivcs 23.8¢ 23.8c 23.82¢ ence iti 





Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One hoas | 
awards in 27 Oct. Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 47,489,800 43,452,700 54,936,000 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number 1,696 1,306 1,673 1,336 
Liabilities $36,098,804 $34,296,276 $79,301,741 $22,732,000 

Exports ....... $527,000,000 $427,635,576 $399,199,014 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 

eee *$15,576,274 $1,975,840 $28,488,128 $630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index.. *148.8 149.7 153.7 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
TOGRR waves 144.4 140.6 142.1 100 

Economist’s_ Brit- 
ish price index 178.4 174 159 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con, board liv- 
ing cost index *161.7 161.7 161.9 3100 


incorpora- 
ee wken $543,490,000 $478,680,000 $651,577,006 $49,301,000 


Railroad net 
earnings ....*$116,000,000 $95,415,300 $92,426,800 $59,301,000 


tJuly, 1914 . *September. j 


New 
tions 


7Excess of gold exports. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


52 Composite Market Average of 14 
Iron and Steel Products 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Steel Price Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S composite mar- 

ket average has scored the first substan- 
tial advance since last January. The increase 
is largely due to firmer prices for pig iron. 
Steel prices are steadier and some advances 
have taken place, but competition remains 
keen. The composite average stands at 45 
per cent above the 1913 level. This compares 
with 66 per cent above 1913 one year ago and 
80 per cent above 1913 at the peak of 1923. 
From the top mark in 1920 the price average 
has declined 45 per cent. 


Unfilled Orders 


| 2 orapw bookings of the United States 
Steel Corp. have been gaining since Au- 
gust. The total at the low point in July was 
3,187,072 tons, the smallest since 1911. On 
Oct. 31 the aggregate of bookings was 3,525,- 
270 tons, a gain of 338,000 tons. The increase 
in orders of only 51,000 tons in October was 
partly due to pre-election pause and partly to 
heavy shipments during the month. Forward 
buying is likely to increase as prices grow 
firmer and immediate deliveries become less 
easy to obtain. 





1913 1914 i915 1916 1917 1918 


1919 
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STEEL ORDERS AND PRICES 
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12}-—{ : Composite Iron and Steel Price Index 
Unfilled Orders United States Steel Corp’ 
Price Index Compiled By IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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W. Dodge Co. 


Building 


Construction 


ONTRACTS for building awarded in 27 
Northeastern states in October amounted 
to 47,489,800 square feet as reported by the F. 


This was a gain of 9 per cent 


over the 43,452,700 square feet in September. 
Compared with October, 1923, however, there 


was a drop of 13 per cent. 


The 10 


months 


record of all building shows 509,421,800 square 
feet against 497,060,000 square feet 


same months last year. 
per cent above the 1913 level. 


in the 


Residential gained 9 
This compares 


ing declined 33 per cent from one year ago. 


Steel Ingots 


HE production of steel ingots in October 

climbed to the highest level since last 
April. The calculated daily average for all 
companies was 115,239 tons. This compares 
with 108,269 tons in September, over which 
the gain was 6.4 per cent. Compared with 
the bottom level in July ingot production has 
increased by 60 per cent. October operations 
were 71.5 per cent of- the highest peak ever 
attained in March, 1924. The 10 months’ 
output of 29,986,393 tons compares with 37,- 
488,078 tons in the same period last year. 
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Securities 


HE election unloosed a torrent of specu- 

lative activity on the New York stock 
exchange. The volume of transactions since 
Nov. 4 has exceeded the 2,000,000 mark on 
more successive days than at any period since 
1901. The average of 50 shares has climbed 
to the highest point since the war boom of 
1916. The average of 25 industrials at the 
close of last week was-at $124.49, the highest 
level since 1919. Twenty-five rail shares 
standing at $74.55 were the highest since Jan- 
uary, 1917. 


Bradstreets Prices 


OR the fourth month in succession whole- 

sale commodity prices, as measured by 
Bradstreet’s index have advanced. On Nov. 
1 the number stood at $13.35. This marked 
a gain of 2.7 per cent over the level of one 
month before and of 9.1 per cent over the 
year’s low point on July 1. The average is 
now 1.7 per cent higher than one year ago, 
but 4 per cent less than the peak of 1923. Of 
13 groups of commodities comprising the in- 
dex, eight were higher in October, while only 
four declined. 
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Fig 1—Pit test specimen of cast steel quickly air cooled. X 100. 
of original low carbon 1% x %-inch bar. 








Fig. 2—This structure shows refinement by hot rolling. X 100. Fig. 3—Structure 
Average grain diameter 0.0163 millimeters. X 1 








Rolling Refines Grain Structure 


Hot Rolling Reduces Grain Size of Low Carbon Steel—Further Refinement Is 
Afforded by Annealing—Experiments Contradict Theory That No 


Change in Size Occurs Below the Transformation Point 


AST steel, in the raw state, has 
> a coarse crystalline structure. The 

relative coarseness of the consti- 
tuent grains, of which the steel is com- 
posed, will be controlled by the partic- 
ular rate of cooling to which the cast 
mass has been subjected both before and 
after solidification. A general statement 
may be made that maximum physical 
properties cannot be obtained from a 
piece of cast steel, of given analysis, 
unless the initial grain structure is fur- 
ther refined or modified by some sub- 





The author is associate professor of metallurgy, 
Leland Stanford university, Stanford University, 
Cal., and consulting metallurgical engineer, Pacific 
Coast Steel Co., San Francisco. 


BY WELTON J. CROOK 


sequent method of grain refinement. 

Fig. 1 gives some idea of the general 
structure of low carbon cast steel. The 
specimen was cut from a “pit test” and 
was cooled fairly fast. Fig. 2 shows 
the entirely different structure obtained 
when the metal is refined by hot rolling. 


Three metkods are used for obtaining 
grain refinement in cast steel: namely, 
annealing, hot rolling and forging or 
pressing. The first of these methods, 
which consists in slowly heating the steel 
to just over its transformation point 


and cooling slowly, is used where the 
steel has been cast into its approximate 
final shape. 


In the other methods, both 








final shaping and more or less complete 
grain refinement are accomplished con- 
currently. 


This article is concerned primarily 
with steel that has been finished to final 
shape and received grain refinement by 
the process of hot rolling. Study of the 
physical properties and metallographic 
characteristics of hot rolled steel reveals 
the fact that the physical properties, ob- 
tained in a given finished steel, will 


.depend largely on the relative grain re- 


finement obtained during the rolling oper- 
ations. Any manipulation or treatment 
which will produce more refinement of 
grain will have a beneficial effect on the 





FIG. 4—LOW CARBON BAR HEATED TO 1200 DEGREES FAHR., HELD 10 MINUTES AND QUENCHED. AVERAGE GRAIN DI- 


AMETER 0.0168 MILLIMETERS. 


X 1000. 
QUENCHED. AVERAGE GRAIN DIAMETER 0.0175 MILLIMETERS. 
FAHR., HELD 10 MINUTES AND QUENCHED. AVERAGE GRAIN DIAMETER 0.0171 MILLIMETERS, X 1000 


FIG. 5—HEATED TO 


X 1000. 
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1300 DEGREES FAHR., 
FIG. 6—HEATED TO 1400 DEGREES 


HELD 10 MINUTES AND 
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Table I 
Physical Properties and Grain Sizes 
Average grain Ultimate strength, Elastic limit, Elongation in 
Specimen diameter, pounds per pounds per 8 inches, 
No. millimeters square inch square inch per cent Fracture 
l 0.0596 58,300 lost ll Crystalline 
Partly 
2 0.0257 63,500 37,800 23 crystalline 
3 0.0123 67,100 47,800 26 Silky 
Table II 
Effect of Direct Rolling and Reheating 
Average grain Ultimate strength, Elastic limit, Elongation 
~~" Specimen diameter, pounds per pounds per in 8 inches, 
No. Origin millimeters square inch square inch per cent 
1 Direct rolled 0.0120 70,400 51,500 25 
2 Reheated and rolled 0.0168 68,700 47,400 26 
physical properties. Rolling mill opera- bon, 0.20; manganese, 0.61; sulphur, 
tors know that if an ingot from a cer- 6.046; and phosphorus, 0.014 per cent. 


tain heat of steel is rolled into a 3-inch 
round bar and another ingot from the 
same heat is finished into a %-inch bar, 
the bar of smaller section will have con- 
siderably higher physical properties. Al- 
though the results may be well known to 
the practical steel man, the underlying 
reasons may not be quite so well known. 
Mill men generally will state that the 
results are produced because the particles 
of which the steel is composed are 
squeezed together more tightly and the 
gases are pressed out more thoroughly 
by the additional work put upon the 
steel to produce a small finished section. 
However, investigation has shown that 
the underlying cause is the production 
of greater grain refinement by greater 
work. 


Grain Size Affects Properties 


The principles just enunciated were con- 
firmed by the results obtained during an 
investigation of the subject. The steel 


used had the following analysis: Car- 


The metal was cast into ingots of 10 x 
10-inch section and was bottom poured. 
Physical properties and grain sizes are 
given in Table I. Specimen No. 1 was 
machined from the original 10-inch ingot 
Specimen No. 2 was machined 
a 3-inch billet rolled from a 10- 
No. ‘3 is a tensile specimen 
from a 5 x 3 x 5/16-inch angle direct 
rolled from a 10-inch ingot. From the 
results it 1s seen that the grain refine- 
ment has a direct bearing on the physical 
results obtained. 

Another point over which the practical 
mill man is likely to disagree with the 
technologist is the relative physical re- 
sult obtained from direct rolled steel 
and from steel ‘which has been rolled 
into a billet, reheated and then finished 
into final shape. Investigation brings out 
the point that the initial grain size of the 
steel before the final rolling operation 
has a direct bearing on the final grain 
size and also on the physical properties. 

A heat ut steel containing carbon 0.19, 


as cast. 
from 
inch ingot. 
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manganese 0.63, sulphur 0.041 and phos- 
phorus 0.9i1 per cent was bottom cast 
into ingots having an 8 x 8-inch section. 
One ingot irom this heat was rolled into 
a 4 x 4-inch billet bar then run to a 
hot saw and cut in half. One half was 
then immediately finished into a 3 x 3 
x 3/16-inch angle section. The other 
half was cooled and recharged into the 
reheating furnace, reheated and also fin- 
ished into a 3 x 3.x 3/16-inch angle. Ex- 
amination of.the two finished angle sec- 
tions gave the results shown in Table II. 

The amount of work done on the metal 
in rolling was exactly the same in each 
case. However, the operation of reheat- 
ing No. 2 billet destroyed, in part at 
least, the grain refinement produced in 
breaking down the ingot to the 4 x 4- 
inch billet section and produced a struc- 
ture analagous to that of the original 
ingot. _The work which produced the 
final grain size was then only that ex- 
erted in transforming a 4 x 4-inch billet 
into the final angle shape. In the case 
of the direct rolled billet, the work ex- 
erted in grain refinement was that neces- 
sary to transform an 8 x 8-inch ingot 
section into the final angle shape with- 
out reheating. 


Reheating Enlarges Grains 


Increase in grain size, which might 
be expected from a reheating process 
such as described above, was obtained by 
another experiment. A billet was drawn 
from the mill end of a heating furnace 
just as the mill closed down at the end 
of a shift. A specimen from this billet 
was markei No. 1. The time was 3.30 
t.m. The next morning just before the 
mill started at 7 o'clock, another billet 
was drawn from the mill end of the 
furnace. A specimen from this billet, 
marked No. 2, went through the same 
original heating process as did No. 1 
but in addition, lay in the furnace while 





FIG. 7—HEATED TO 1400 DEGREES FAHR., HELD 30 MINUTES AND QUENCHED. AVERAGE GRAIN DIAMETER 0.0162 MILLI- 


METERS. X 1000. 


GRAIN DIAMETER 0.0059 MILLIMETERS X 





FIG. 8—HEATED TO 1500 DEGREES FAHR., 


HELD 
1000. FIG, 9—~HEATED TO 
UTES AND QUENCHED X 1000 


10 MINUTES AND QUENCHED. 
1600 DEGREES 


AVERAGE 


FAHR., HELD 10 MIN- 
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the mill was down and then received 
heating while the furnace was_ brought 
to temperature again. A determination 
of the grain size of the two billets gave 
the following results: 


Average grain 


diameter, 

Billet No. Heating millimeters 
1 Single 0.0255 

2 Double 0.0361 
The grain size determinations were 


made at 1 point %4-inch from the out- 
side of the billet surface. It is be- 
lieved that this data would lead to the 
conclusion» that the grain size of low 
carbon steel is one of the principal con- 
trolling factors in determining the phys- 
ical characteristics of hot rolled steel 
shapes. In addition to this data, a 
large mass of similar evidence which 
leads to the same conclusion has been 
secured. 

The question frequently arises as to 
whether steel, to ‘which a certain grain 
refinement kas been imparted by hot roll- 
ing, can have a further refinement de- 
veloped by an annealing process? This 
question was asked of a number of 
practical steel men and steel experts. 
The replies were contradictory in na- 
ture and in many cases ignorance read- 
ily was admitted. Consequently, a series 
of experiments was arranged. In the 
first experiment, a piece of 1% x %4-inch 
flat, low carbon steel bar was selected 
and cut into a number of 18-inch lengths. 
Several of the specimens were tested both 
physically and chemically to establish 
the homogeneity of the steel. Chemical 
analysis gave carbon 0.13; manganese, 
0.74; phosphorus, 0.014; and sulphur, 
0.037 per cent. The physical properties 
of the original steel are shown in Table 
III. The Ac, or decalescent point, of 
the steel was found to be 1335 degrees 
Fahr. and the Ar, or recalescent point, 
1215 degrees Fahr. Duplicate tensile 
specimens were then heated, in a nickel- 
chrome wound muffle furnace, together 
with a small specimen for grain size 
determination. The pairs of specimens 
were heated to 1300, 1500, 1700, and 
1800 degrees Fahr., and held at the final 
temperature for one-half hour. They 
were furnace cooled to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. and arr cooled. The rate of heat- 
ing up to the final temperature was ap- 
proximately 15 degrees per minute. 

Conclusions reached from these ex- 
periments were: 1. There is a continu- 
cus increase in grain size as the annealing 
temperature is raised; 2. Except in the 
case of test No. 4, at 1700 degrees Fahr., 
the increase in grain size is followed by 
a diminution in physical properties: ex- 
cept hardness. Results from No. 4 
appears to be out of line but duplicate 
bars gave good agreement. 

From these results, it would appear 
that a steel bar which has received grain 
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Table III 


Results of Annealing Rolled Steel Bars 


Ultimate 


Annealing Average grain strength, limit, Elongation 
Test temperature, diameter, pounds per pounds per in 8 inches, Brinell 

No. degrees Fahr. millimeters square inch square inch per cent hardness 
1 original bar 0.0163 63,600 42,200 28 137 

2 1300 0.0175 60,500 38,800 26 125 

3 1500 0.0182 60. 39,000 29 134 

4 1700 0.0233 63,800 40,500 25 134 

5 1800 0.0257 59,300 35,000 23.5 121 


Elastic 








refinement, by hot rolling cannot be fur- 
ther refined by subsequent annealing. Sat- 
isfaction was not felt with this experi- 
ment because of the apparently abnormal 
results from test No. 4 and also because 
of lack of data close around the trans- 
formation point. Objection also can be 
raised against the furnace cooling of 


the specimens, below the transformation: 


point, after the maximum temperature 
was reached. It also was found that 
the heat distribution in the furnace used 
was not all that might be desired. One 
end of the test bar was not heated to 
quite as high a temperature as the end 
and middle. Notwithstanding this, the 
duplicate bars gave close checks in the 
testing machine, 


Additional Experiments Planned 


For these reasons it was decided to 
make another series of experiments in 
which a careful microscopic study could 
be made on specimens which had been 
heated under close temperature control. 
A number cf small test specimens, meas- 
uring 1% x % inches in section and 2 
inches long were cut from some of 
the unused bars of the previous experi- 
ment. The specimens were heated slowly 
in a small electric crucible furnace and 
the temperature was controlled with a 
recording pyrometer. The general pro- 
cedure was to heat to the final tem- 
perature, hold for 10 minutes and quench 
in cold water. Two specimens were held 
at the final temperature for 30 minutes 
in order io check the completeness of 
transformations. One specimen examined 
was from the transformation point deter- 
This specimen is listed as 
Table IV. Its heating 


mination. 
No. 8 in 


and 


cooling curve may be seen in the trans- 
formation’ point diagram in Fig. 13. 

The specimens were photographed at 
1000 diameters: and are shown in Figs. 
3 to 11. An interesting series of trans- 
formations is shown to have taken place. 
Practically no change in structure is 
shown up to 1300 degrees Fahr. The 
specimens quenched at 1400 degrees 
Fahr., 65 degrees above the Ac _ point, 
show that a partial diffusion of the 
austenite from the pearlite into the fer- 
rite has taken place but the austenite has 
transformed back into martensite during 
the quenching. This is shown by Howe 
in “The Metallography of Steel and Cast 
Iron,” 1916, page 168, paragraph 233. 
Figs. 6 and 7 then show nearly equal 
areas of martensite and ferrite. The 
presence of this martensite, although 
dilute in carbon, has caused a great 
increase in the hardness of the steel. 
Fig. 7 shows the structure of the steel 
when held 30 minutes at 1400 degrees 
Fahr. before quenching. Little or no 
aifference is seen between it and the 
structure formed when the steel was 
held for 10 minutes before quenching. 
The hardness was the same as before. 
It then is evident that the transforma- 
tion was complete, for 1400 degrees 
Fahr., at the end of 10 minutes. 


Maximum Hardness Produced 


Fig. 8 shows that a still further solu- 
tion of the austenite into the ferrite has 
taken place at 1500 degrees Fahr. and 
determination showed a still further 
crease’ in hardness. As before, the aus- 
tenite has been transformed back into 
martensite on quenching. Fies. 9 and 10 
show that, the steel is heated to 


in- 


when 





and cooled slowly 





Table IV 


Grain Sizes and Hardness of Quenched Specimens 


Held at maximum 


Specimen Quenched at, temperature, diameter, Brinell 
No. degrees Fahr. minutes millimeters hardness 
Original Unquenched Unheated 0.0163 131 
1 1200 10 0.0168 146 
2 1300 10 0.0175 149 
3 1400 10 0.0171 207 
4 1400 30 0.0162 207 
5 1500 10 0.0059 228 
6 1600 10 not determinable 255 
i 1600 30 " a 285 
8 Heated to 1700 = 0.0195 112 


Average grain 
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FIG. 10—HEATED TO 1600 DEGREES FAHR., HELD 30 MINUTES AND QUENCHED. 


X 1000. FIG 


11—TRANSFORMATION POINT SPECIMEN HEATED TO 1700 


DEGREES FAHR. AND FURNACE COOLED. AVERAGE GRAIN DIAM- 
ETER 0.0195 MILLIMETERS. X 1000 


1600 degrees Fahr. and held for 10 
minutes, the solution of the austenite 
is almost complete; the ferrite practical- 
ly all having disappeared. As in the 
previous cases, austenite has been trans- 
formed to martensite during quenching. 
The maximum hardness in the series has 
been produced. The rates of heating and 
end temperatures attained on the speci- 
mens are shown in Fig. 12. The heat- 
ing and cooling curve for specimen No. 


8 is that of the transformation point 
curve shown in Fig. 13. 

Heating the steel below the transform- 
ation point to obtain changes in grain 
sizes gives some interesting results. In 
a series of articles, “Heat Treating, Its 
Principles and Applications,” published 
in Iron Trave Review during 1923 and 
1924, Fulton stated that if a piece of 
steel be heated to a point well above 
its transformation point, it will have 
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on cooling a certain grain size. If 
this steel now be reheated, no change 
in grain size will occur until the critical 
temperature (Ac,) is again just ex- 
ceeded. At this point a refinement will 
take place but if the Ac, point is ex- 
ceeded’ a yradual coarsening of structure 
will result. 


Experimental results recorded in this 
paper are not entirely in accord with 
Professor Fulton’s statements. In both 
sets of laboratory results it is shown 
that an increase in grain size occurs at 
temperatures below the transformation 
point. For instance, in Table III it is 
found that an increase in grain size of 
7 per cent over the original occurs on 
heating to 1300 degrees Fahr. This tem- 
perature is 35 degrees Fahr. below the 
transformation point. Again in the 
quenched specimens, in Table IV, exactly 
the same ircrease is observed on heating 
to 1300 degrees Fahr. Even at 1200 
degrees Fahr., a slight increase may be 
noted although the specimen was held 
for only 10 minutes at the final tem- 
perature. 


From the results of the quenching ex- 
periments ‘t is evident that a grain re- 
finement does take place when a rolled 
steel bar is heated above its transforma- 
tion point. The structure developed in 
some of the specimens quenched from 
the higher temperatures made it impos- 
sible to make a complete series of grain 
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size measurements. This is quite appar- 
ent from an inspection of the photomicro- 
graphs. 

It might be objected that a certain 
amount of grain distortion or strain 
had been set up in the original bar 
through low finishing temperature dur- 
ing the hot rolling process. To check up 
this point, grain size determinations were 
made on specimens cut both transversely 
and longitudinally from the original bar. 
The results were as follows: 


Average grain 
iameter, 
Specimen millimeters 
Transverse 0.0162 
Longitudinal 0.0164 


The determinations agreed within the 
limits of accuracy of observation and 
indicate no distortion of grain by cold 
rolling effect. 

The results of this investigation may 
be summed up as follows: 


1. Experiment shows that the grain 
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size produced by hot rolling of steel 
may be still further refined by subse- 
quent annealing. 

2. With steel of low carbon and some- 
what high manganese content, say 0.74 
per cent, a great increase in hardness 
may be produced by quenching. 

3. Contrary to the usual accepted the- 
ory that no change in grain size occurs 
-elow the transformation point, it is 
found that the grain size is increased in 
measureable amount by heating to tem- 
peratures even 100 degrees Fahr. below 
the transformation point. 

4. The grain size of steel, of a given 
analysis, is an appreciable factor in de- 
termining the physical properties of fin- 
ished hot rolled steel. 

5. Any manipulation, during the roll- 
ing process, which tends to produce small 
grain size in the finished steel will make 
for superior physical properties. 


It is intended, in a subsequent study, 
to show mere definite figures on the 
grain size produced at annealing tempera- 
tures under and above the transforma- 
tion point. Specimens will be heated to 
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the final temperature, held for definite 
times, cooled to just below the recales- 
cent point and then quenched. By this 
treatment the martensite will have been 
transformed back to pearlite and ferrite 
and a definite ferrite mesh developed. 
Complete physical study also will be 
made of quenched standard test bars so 
that the physical characteristics of low 
carbon martensite may be obtained. 


The author is indebted to the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. for permission to pub- 
lish the results of rolling experiments 
made at the South San Francisco plant. 
The tensile tests and chemical analyses 
were made under the direction of S. E. 
Vaughan, chief of the bureau of tests 
and inspection and L. Anderson, chief 
chemist, Pacific Coast Steel Co. The 
hardness tests and heat treatments were 
made in the heat treating laboratory, de- 
partment of mining and metallurgy, Stan- 
ford university. 


Financing Storage of Coal Practical 


employers, and employers will 

finance storage for wage earn- 
ers, it was found by the coal storage 
committee of the American Engineer- 
ing council, which has made public 
the results of a national study of the 
feasibility of financing coal in stor- 
age. The engineers conclude that 
neither the industries nor the house- 
holds of the country need fear a fuel 
famine if proper storage provision is 
made. The committee reports: 


Bene will finance storage for 


“The large army of wage earners, 
because of financial and housing con- 
ditions, cannot store their coal unless 
some agency renders financial aid in 
some form. It is exceedingly gratify- 
ing to report that a number of in- 
dustrial and commercial managers have 
realized that they could be of service 
to their employes and their com- 
munities by promulgating plans where- 
by their employes could secure their 
coal upon satisfactory and easy terms. 

“This study indicates that such a 
procedure is being practiced to some 
degree. Unfortunately it is not  uni- 
versal. Many plans are in use, chiefly 
in details. Several employers purchase 
and store a quantity of coal which is 
subsequently sold to employes at cost. 
A few render aid only in periods of 


severe coal shortage. One concern 
contracts and buys coal in April, de- 
livery to be made at any time; pay- 


ments are deducted weekly from May 
to November. Another obtains coal 
from a dealer, paying in full and de- 
ducting payments in reasonable install- 
ments. Several sell their by-products 
coke and coke breeze at cost. 

“In one company an employe mutual 
benefit association forms to pool pur- 
chases for members. A number of 
plants operate and handle on a club 
plan. One concern allows employes 


to select a dealer to whom the com- 
pany pays in full, deducting the amount 
from wages in equal installments. 
“Another organization purchases a 
run of mine coal and picks out lumps 


which are sold to employes at very 
low cost, the company utilizing the 
remainder. One company charges cost 


plus a reasonable amount to cover the 
expense of a man competent to handle 
purchases and delivery. 

“A survey of nine of the leading 
banks and trust companies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., disclosed that all of 
these institutions would be willing to 
finance the storing of coal. There 
was, however, some variation in the 
conditions under which storage would 
be financed. Sufficient investigation 
was made in other cities to show that 
in practically all cases storage of coal 
could be financed. 


Reliable Finances Necessary 


“The simplest and most general re- 
quirement imposed was that the com- 
pany desiring to finance the storing 
of coal should have a good mercantile 
rating and be known to the banker. 
Where this was the case most of 
the banks would loan from 50 to 60 
per cent and in some cases as high 
as 80 per cent of the value of the 
coal on statements submitted by the 
accounting department of the con- 
sumer. 

“An estimate would be made of the 
rate of consumption of the coal. The 
loan would be paid off on a monthly 
basis somewhat faster than the esti- 
mated consumption. Undoubtedly pub- 
lic utilities and large manufacturing 
plants could finance the storing of 
their coal this way. 

“Other banks and trust companies 
would insist upon a strict account- 
ing for the coal going in and out 
of storage. They describe such ac- 
counting as analagous to the com- 
mon form of warehouse receipt. If 


the coal is sold 30 days net there 
would in general be sufficient time for 
the company to arrange for financing 
after actual delivery to the coal pile. 


“Where the coal is sold on sight 
draft attached to bill of lading as is 
generally the case, a careful account- 
ing system would be necessary. Bi- 
tuminous coal is largely purchased 
f.o.b. mine, delivery being evidenced 
by railroad freight bill showing car 
number, weight of coal in car, and 
date of departure from shipping point. 
Arrangements would have to be made 
with the bank to take up these drafts 
immediately. 

“Coal would then have to be checked 
in the storage bin and promptly re- 
ported upon for the purpose of show- 
ing the bank that the storage bin 
contained all of the coal that had 
been paid for, and that none of the 
coal had been commandeered or way- 
laid in transit. 

“Where coal may be received by 
tide water, a record of the transaction 
through the pool and over the barge 
line would also be necessary. Thus 
the accounting would require a record 
of coal in transit, and a record of coal 
actually delivered to the storage pile. 
In this record the contract price of 
the coal, the amount of freight and 
demurrage, the cost of rehandling at 
destination should appear separately. 

“As the coal is removed from stor- 
age a corresponding record should be 
kept and submitted to the bank. As 
coal is withdrawn payments would. 
be made according to the prearranged 
terms. 

“Some 11 per cent of the coal con- 
cerned is for domestic use, which in- 
cludes residences, apartment houses 
and hotels. The total tonnage is 53,- 
000,000 tons annually of bituminous 
coal. Therefore, a general and regu- 
lar practice of storing coal on the part 
of domestic users would be of material 
assistance than others. 
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Anneals Brass Tubes Electrica 


Waterbury, Conn., Manufacturer Replaces Wood-Fired Furnace with Electric Unit 
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for Annealing Small Brass Tubing—Advantages of Low Labor Cost 
and Reduction in Time Needed for Pickling Are Noted 


LECTRIC furnace annealing of 
light brass tubing has made such 
progress during the past five years 
that it may gradually replace combustion 
furnace annealing, particularly in mills 
drawing seamless tubing in small sizes 
and thin gages. In the early days of 
the brass industry tubing always was an- 
nealed in wood-fired muffle furnaces. Al- 
though oil-fired furnaces are now largely 
used on heavy tubing, many tubing manu- 
tacturers still use wood-fired muffles, be- 
cause the practice has been established 
tor years, and because of the mild heat 
obtainable in the combustion of wood. 
In large centers of the brass industry, 
such as the Naugatuck valley of Connec- 
ticut, the use of wood for heating an- 
nealing furnaces during the past 100 
years, and the demands of modern in- 
dustry for wood for more constructive 
purposes, have resulted in a heavy de- 
pletion of the adjacent forests, and a 
consequent increase in the cost of wood. 
With the fvel cost constantly increasing 
and central station power costs gradually 
decreasing, electric heat seems to be the 
ideal method of heating for the mill 
which wishes to provide idea! working 
conditions for its employes, and wishes 
tc eliminate the labor and uncertainty 
involved in maintaining a fuel supply. 
This applies particularly to the concern 
of moderate size, which simply draws 
tubing. City gas has proven expensive 
and objectionable, and the quantity of 
gas involved is usually 
not sufficiently large to 
warrant the installation 
of a producer gas plant 
with the addition of 
another operating de- 
partment to the plant. 
Oil does not seem to 
appeal to the manufac- 
turer of small tubing, 
as the lower fuel cost 
does not offset its dis- 
advantages. Another 
factor to be considered 
is the class of labor 
employed in a seamless 
tube mill. Many cf 
the employes have 
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been working for the same mill for many 
years. The tube mills are located in the 
same room with the annealing furnaces. 
To keep these skilled employes content- 
ed, and to prevent the heavy loss due to 
labor turnover, the more progressive and 
tar-sighted manufacturer realizes that 
the best possible working conditions must 
be provided. The electric furnace does 
this, with the elimination of all gases 
and oil, and results in a much cooler 
100m, 


The French Mfg. Co. Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturer of seamless brass 
and copper tubing in small sizes, and 
thin gages, recently placed in opera- 
tion a 330-kilowatt electric muffle fur- 
trace. The electric furnace replaced a 
wood-fired muffle furnace, now dis- 
mantled, which had inside muffle dimen- 
sions of length, 16 feet; width, 4 feet, 
and height to spring line of.arch 18 
inches. There were two fireboxes on 
one side of the muffle, from which the 
products of combustion passed over the 
charge, down through flues on the side 
opposite to the firebox, under the floor, 
and out to the stack located on the 
same side as the firebox. The tubing 
was loaded into U-shaped racks, 12 inches 
wide by 12 to 16 inches high, ‘which 
were loaded onto a pan about 15 feet 
long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, the pan 
weighing 400 pounds. The weight of 
charge, varied from 1000 to 3000 pounds. 
Six cast iron rails supported the pan in 





the furnace. The furnace was operated 
at a temperature of 1200 degrees Fahr. 
It required two hours in the morning 
to attain this temperature, and the length 
cf time a charge was heated varied from 
45 minutes to two hours. A load of 
tubing, 0.3125-inch outside diameter and 
0.028-inch gage, weighing 1189 pounds 
was annealed in one hour. The load 
was 36 inches wide, 9 inches high by 13 
teet long. 

The electric resistance of the muffle 
type has one characteristic in common 
with the fuel-fired muffle furnace for 
annealing brass tubing, in that it is not 
practical to attempt to heat each brass 
tube to the same temperature, because 
of the slow rate of heat penetration 
through brass tubing in a muffle fur- 
nace of any type, if the tubing is piled 
to a practical height. This has _ re- 
sulted in considerable experimentation by 
several brass manufacturers on _heat- 
ing individual tubes by passing current 
through the tube itself, that is, the 
tube acts as a resistor. However, brass 
tubing may be annealed within a rather 
wide range of temperature, from 1000 
to 1350 degrees Fahr. In a general way 
this was apparent from observation of 
the wood-fired muffle, in which there 
were obviously tubes higher than 1200 
degrees Fahr., and much of the brass 
was at a lcwer temperature. 

Experiments were conducted in an 
electric furnace by annealing the brass 
at various temperatures 
followed by testing its 
drawing qualities. These 
tests demonstrated that 
tubing annealed at 1000 
degrees Fahr. would 
draw satisfactorily and 
that tubing heated for 
1350 degrees was not 
burned. The experi- 
ments determined the 
temperature to which 
the center of the charge 
should be heated, or 
the last part of the 
charge to be heated, as 
1000 degrees and the 
temperature of the 
muffle as 1350 to 1400 
degrees maximum, A 
second series of experi- 
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tration in the electric furnace with 
varying muffle temperatures, but with 
the brass piled as in wood-fired furnace 
practice. The furnace used was ofthe 
radiant type with exposed heating ele- 
ments. There were heating elements in 
the floor, beneath the alloy floor plates, 
on the side walls and in the roof. The 
inside muffle dimensions were: Length, 
6 feet; width, 32 inches, and height to 
spring line of arch, 16 inches. The 
tated capacity was 81 kilowatts. In each 
experiment the charge consisted of yellow 
brass tubing, 0.3125-inch diameter, 0.028- 
inch gage, by 5 feet 2 inches long, piled 
11 inches high and 15 inches wide, and 
resting directly on the floor plates. The 
results of two charges are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

In experiment No. 1 the muffle tem- 
perature was maintained at 1120 degrees 





Heat Penetration 
Temperature of muffle in experiment No. 
1, 1120 degrees Fahr.; in experiment 
No. 2, 1400 degrees Fahr. 
No. 1 No. 2 
Center Center Top 
of charge of charge of charge 
Time Deg. Deg Deg 
hr. min Fahr. Fahr Fahr. 
o's 0 70 70 1230 
i 10 70 90 1295 
ae 30 130 220 1325 
“3 40 200 395 1335 
“s 50 290 605 1340 
1 0 47 795 1345 
1 10 620 965 1345 
1 20 695 1100 1345 
1 30 800 1200 1345 
1 40 925 
2 0 1025 
2 15 1065 
2 25 1090 * 
2 35 1095 
2 40 1100 











and the furnace was saturated 
at this muffle temperature before the 
tubing was charged. A_ thermocouple 
was placed in the center of the charge 
about 2 feet back from the front end. 
In experiment No. 2 the muffle tem- 
perature was 1400 degrees Fahr. In ad- 
dition to the thermocouple inserted in the 
charge as in experiment No. 1 another 
thermocouple was placed on top of the 
charge, to ascertain the temperature at 
this point, and check it up with the 
condition of the brass in respect to 
overheating. 

Experiment No. 1 represents ideal but 
impractical conditions. All of the brass 
has been annealed at about the same 
temperature, 1100 degrees Fahr. The 
rate of penetration is so slow that out- 
put would be reduced to such an extent 
as to make capital charges prohibitive. 
The rate of penetration was 2 inches 
per hour, to a center of charge tem- 
perature of 1000 degrees Fahr. and with 
a furnace temperature of 1120 degrees 
Fahr. In experiment No. 2 the rate 
of penetration was 4.1 inches per hour 
with a center of charge temperature of 


Fahr., 
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FIG. 2—TEMPERATURE CHART OF ELECTRIC FURNACE IN OPERATION. UPPER 


CURVE REPRESENTS 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF FRONT 


SECTION AND 


LOWER CURVE THE TEMPERATURE OF CHARGE. THE TIME BETWEEN 
EACH VERTICAL LINE IS 20 MINUTES 


1100 degrees, and a furnace temperature 
of 1400 degrees, and the temperature’ of 
the outside of the charge, 1345 degrees. 
Experiment No. 2 indicated that for com- 
irercial operation the proper compromise 
with ideal conditions could be obtained 
by raising the muffle temperature to 
the maximum commensurate with an 


unburned brass, and lowering the 
depth of charge by widening the 
muffle. 


Can Prevent Brass Burning 


As a result of these experiments it 
was clearly demonstrated that the elec- 
tric muffle furnace will not give any 
more uniformly annealed charge than 
the combustion furnace unless production 
is sacrificed to ideal conditions, with the 
exception that, due to automatic tem- 
perature regulation, the upper limit of 
temperature can be controlled so as to 
prevent burning of the brass. In all the 
experimenrs made it was evident that there 
was less cxidation of the brass than in 
the wood-fired muffle, a conclusion -sub- 


sequently confirmed in commercial oper- 
ation. 


The 330-kilowatt electric furnace, Fig. 
7 and Fig. 3 has inside muffle dimen- 
sions of length, 16 feet; width, 4 feet 
6 inches; height to spring line of arch, 
18 inches, and height of crown of arch, 
22.5 inches. At the front end there is a 
vestibule 18 inches deep in addition to 
the 16 feet of length. The vestibule 
has a door opening with width, 4 feet 
6 inches, and height to spring line of 
arch, 12 inckes. The furnace is insulat- 
ed with 16 inches of molded brick. It 
cecupies a floor space 10 feet wide and 
Z1 feet long. 


Open radiant coils are mounted in the 
walls, roof and floor, the bottom coils 
being covered by alloy floor plates, which 
in turn support the alloy rails on which 
steel pans holding the charge are moved 
in and out of the furnace, by a motor- 
driven charging device. There are 36 
coils in the furnace, divided as follows: 
16 coils ‘n the roof, four coils in each 
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3—SIDE VIEW OF ELECTRIC FURNACE WITH AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
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side, and 12 coils in the floor. All coils 
are interchangeable throughout and are 
made of 0.289-inch diameter wire of 
approximately 78 per cent mickel and 19 
per cent chromium, with iron, mangan- 
ese and silicon as impurities. 

The coils are divided into two con- 
trol circuits, each 18 feet long and cov- 
ering one-half the length of the muffle. 
The connected load of each circuit is 165 
kilowatts. Each group is controlled au- 
tomatically by a recording control pyrom- 
eter and a 3-pole 600-ampere contactor 
panel. The furnace operates on 230-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle circuit, with the coils 
in each group giving a balanced 3-phase 
load. The contactor panels are mounted 
on pipe frames over the furnace, and 
the control pyrometers on the buckstays 
of the furnace. In addition to the con- 
trollers there is a high temperature pro- 
tective cutoutin each circuit, which cuts 
off the power in case of overheating due 
to failure of the automatic control. 


Operation of The Furnace 


In the operation of the furnace all 
chance has been removed from _ the 
annealing process by automatic control, 
mot only of the muffle temperature, but 
also control of the temperature of the 
charge itself. The muffie temperature is 
varied from 1200 to 1350 degrees Fahr. 
depending on the gage of the tubing, 
a lower temperature being used on thin 
tubes. The temperature of the center 
of each charge is recorded by a record- 
ing pyrometer, the thermocouple of 
which is inserted ‘through a hole in the 
door into a pipe which has been set in 
the end of the charge in the vertical 
center of the mass. The charge is with- 
drawn when the recording pyrometer in- 
dicates a temperature of 1000 degrees 
Fahr. 

The charge is loaded in U-shaped 
racks, 15 inches wide and 10 inches high 
to a depth of about 7 inches and placed 
on a steel pan 16 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, four rows of racks per pan. To 
secure the highest efficiency the pans 
are loaded full on each charge if pos- 
sible. The pans are brought to the 
iurnmace on table trucks, and pushed into 
the muffle by the motor-driven charger. 
When the recording pyrometer indicates 
e temperature of 1000 degrees Fahr. at 
the center of the charge, that is, the 
vertical center, the charge is pulled and 
after cooling a little is pickled in acid. 

Depending largely on the weight, the 
time per charge varies from 45 to 80 
minutes. Ten to 12 charges of 2000 
to 3000 pounds of brass per charge are 
annealed per 10-hour day, including the 
charge left in the furnace during the 
night. The furnace cools from 1300 
to 1050 degrees after a nightly shut- 
down with a cold charge inserted after 
the last charge of the previous day has 
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teen drawn, and the circuit opened. After 
a weekly shut down, from Saturday 
noon until Monday morning, it cools to a 
temperature of 900 degrees. On week- 
day mornings 1300 degrees is regained in 
30 minutes, with the charge annealed 
during the night still in the furnace. 
On Monday the muffle temperature 
reaches 1300 degrees in 45 minutes. When 
a charge has been drawn, the tempera- 
ture of the muffle drops from 1300 de- 
grees to 1200 to 1240 degrees but re- 
gains 1300 degrees within 10 to 15 min- 
utes after the next load has been charged. 
Charging and discharging require two 
minutes. - 

The electric furnace has exceeded the 
estimated production figures. The pow- 
et consumption averages 110 kilowatt 
hours per ton of 2000 pounds of brass 
annealed, or a production of 18.2 pounds 
of brass per kilowatt hour, as compared 
with an estimated production of 16.2 
pounds per kilowatt hour. With power 
at 2.33 cents per kilowatt hour, and with 
wood at $8 per cord the power cost 
per ton of brass annealed exceeds the 
fuel cost by only 7.5 per cent, with 
no labor for handling wood included. 
There is considerably less oxidation of 
brass in electric furnace annealing, so 
that the pickling time has been reduced 
by at least one-half with a correspond- 
ing reduction in acid consumption. Over 
a period of years an increase in brass 
inventory will undoubtedly result. 

The electric furnace is operated with 
one or tw. men per 10-hour day less 
than the fuel furnace, and the number 
of pickling tubs in use has been reduced 
trom four to two. One man per day, 
tormerly used in handling wood, has 
been eliminated. The working conditions 
in the shop have been much improved. 
The brass annealing operation is now 
conducted free from the variations re- 
sulting from the human element, but 
with a heat as mild as can be obtained 
in the wood-fired muffle, conditions which 
are certain to produce a more uniform 
product. 


Conclusions From Experience 


1. Under the _ conditions outlined, 
electric brass annealing is more economi- 
cal than annealing with wood fuel. 

2. With power at 2.33 cents per kilo- 
watt hour and wood at $8 per cord, the 
power cost per ton of brass annealed 
exceeds the fuel cost by only 7.5 per 
cent. 

3. Yellow brass tubing in small sizes 
and thin gages can be annealed with a 
power consumption of 110 kilowatt hours 
per ton, 2000 pounds, of tubing, or a 
production of 18.2 pounds per kilowatt 
hour, 

4. Although all of the tubes being an- 
nealed in an electric muffle will not be 
annealed at the same temperature unless 
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production is sacrificed to ideal condi- 
tions, just as in the wood-fired furnace, 
the removal of the human element by the 
automatic control of the electric furnace 
eliminates chance in the operation and 
results in a more uniform product than 
that of the wood-fired muffle. 

5. If the scale of production warrants 
automatic charging, the electric furnace 
annealing of tubing can be made a com- 
pletely automatic operation. 

6. For the purpose of drawing, an- 
nealing at 1000 to 1350 degrees Fahr. 
gives satisfactory results. 

7. There is much less oxidation of 
-rass when annealed in the electric muffle 
furnace than when annealed in the wood- 
fired muffle, resulting over a period of 
years in an increase in the brass in- 
ventory. 

8. The pickling time is reduced by at 
least one-half, with a corresponding re- 
duction in acid consumption and in the 
number of pickling tubs. 

9. The labor costs are reduced more 
than sufficiently to offset the slightly 
greater cost of electric heat over wood 
cost, and the increase of capital charges. 

10. The working conditions in the 
shop are much improved, with labor more 
contented and less labor turnover. 


Needle, Pin Output Grows 


The department of commerce announces 
that according to the data collected at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1923, 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of needles, pins, hooks and 
eyes, and snap fasteners reported prod- 
ucts valued at $22,147,468, an increase 
of 17.2 per cent compared with 1921, 
the last preceding census year. 

In addition these products were manu- 
factured to some extent as secondary prod- 
ucts by establishments engaged primarily 
in other industries. The value of these 
articles made outside the industry proper 
in 1921 was $3,109,034, an amount equal 
to 16.5 per cent of the value of products 
reported for the industry as_ classified. 
Corresponding figures for 1923 have not 
been ascertained. 


Import Most Chromite 


Chromite, an industrially essential min- 
eral, is one of the few of which the 
supply is normally obtained from for- 
eign lands. Distributed industrial con- 
ditions have affected the market and 1923 
was the first year stable conditions ex- 
isted since the beginning of the world 
war. Domestic deposits furnish little 
of the chromite used in the United 
States, as deposits are so situated that 
transportation charges are a bar to its 
availability. Only 227 long tons were 
produced in the United States in 1923 
and 355 tons in 1922. These tonnages 
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compared with prewar years. Imports in 


1923 were 128,763 long tons. In 1922 
they were 90,081 long tons. 
Principal sources of chromite are 


British South Africa, British India, and 
Portuguese East Africa, with Cuba and 
Greece impxrtant producers. It is used 
in ferroalloys and refractories. 


To Standardize Lockers 


After a study of the sizes and 
varieties of steel lockers, the division 
of simplified practice has sent out 
invitations to manufacturers distribu- 


Hardens and 


N THE manufacture of shade roller 
I springs accurate results are required. 
The final process, hardening and tem- 
pering, must be done under positive con- 
trol of heating conditions. The wire is 
a high-carbon steel containing in addi- 
tion a percentage of manganese, silicon, 
phosphorus and sulphur. This is anal- 
yzed carefully to secure a uniform prod- 
uct. The old method of heat treating 
was done by hardening the wire in cast- 
iron lead pots; the wire then was 
quenched in an oil bath and drawn in 
additional lead pots. These pots were 
heated by producer gas manufactured on 
the premises. 
About one year ago an electric furnace 
From a paper presented at the general meet- 


ing of the American Electrochemical society 
held in Detroit Oct. 2 to 4, 1924. The author, 


R. H. MacGillivray, is industrial heating engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New 
York. 





ENTRANCE END OF AN 
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tors and users of this product to at- 
tend a conference on Nov. 19 at the 
department of commerce to consider 


the elimination of the many excess 
varieties. 
This conference is a sequel to a 


meeting of manufacturers held in Feb. 
1923, when it was suggested that steel 
lockers now being made in 50 or 
more sizes and styles, could be simpli- 
fied to a much smaller number with- 
out interfering with the normal pur- 
poses for which they are made. The 
survey which followed indicated that 
the greater portion of the demand is 
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covered by a total of only 14 items. 

The tentative recommendations for 
the standard sizes to be retained provide 
for three widths, four depths, and four 
heights, and the adoption of these 
sizes as the recognized varieties will 
rest on the action of the general 
conference. The _ invitations ‘include 
more than 200 associations represent- 
ing users as well as 100 or more in- 
dividual firms. The practicability of 
including compartment and multiple 
tier steel lockers in this recommenda- 
tion will also be acted upon by the 
conference. 


Tempers Wire Electrically 


BY R. H. MAC GILLIVRAY 


was installed by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. It consists essentially 
of two units. One is an electric heated, 
air hardening furnace, approximately 18 


feet in length the other an electric heat- . 


ed, lead-drawing pan the quenching be- 
ing done in oil as heretofore. The hard- 
ening furnace has a_ nickel-chromium 
1etort, with nickel-chromium resistance 
elements in top and bottom. This retort 
measures inside 13 inches wide by 2% 
inches high and 18 feet long—the full 
length of the furnace. Suwitable insula- 
tion and refractory material surround this 
ietort, filling up the space between the 
retort and the outer shell of the furnace. 
The furnace is self-contained and is 
mounted on a stand, so that if necessary 
it can be readily moved to some other 
part of the plant. 

The lead-hardening pan rests in an in- 
sulated structure similar to the air fur- 


nace, but open at the top, with a ventil- 
ating hood to remove fumes. The wire 
is kept immersed in the lead by means 
of rollers for a distance of about 18 
inches of travel. The process is continu- 
ous. From 10 to 32 strands of wire, 
cepending on the size, are run through 
the air furnace, quenched in oil and 
drawn through the lead pan. The wire 
is oval in shape, varying in size from 
0.032 x 0.040 inch to 0.066 x 0.077 inch. 
The speed cf travel ranges from 36 to 
38 feet per minute for the different 
sizes of wire. 

The temperature control is automatic. 
Each 6-foot section of the hardening fur- 
nace has separate control, by means of 
electric pyrometers operating control 
panels connected on the primary side of 
automatic transformers. The tempera- 
ture of the first and second sections is 
held at 982.2 degrees Cent. and the exit 
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section at 898.8 degrees Cent. A record- 
ing chart on the pyrometers shows a tem- 
perature variation not greater than plus 
or minus 1.5 Cent. The lead 
pan is equipped with a single control of 
the same design, the 
maintained at 376.6 degrees Cent. 


degrees 


temperature being 


Cost Is Compared 


The connected load of the hardening 
furnace is 61 kilowatts and of the tem- 
pering pan 19 kilowatts. Both operate 
at comparatively low voltage through 
220 volt single phase transformers. Ac- 
tual tests show an over all operating 
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British Motorcar Show 
Reflects Progress 


The British annual automobile exhibi- 
tion was held at Olympia, London, Oct. 
17-25. The show was organized by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers & 
Traders Ltd.in connection with the Royal 
Automobile club. It included about 135 
makes, out of which were 55 to 60 
foreign makes comprising 15 to 20 Amer- 
ican firms. Owing to the abolition of 
the McKenna duties came into 
force on Aug. 1 and due also to the ef- 
forts of manufacturers to reduce produc- 


which 











VIEW OF ELECTRICALLY-HEATED LEAD DRAWING PAN WITH OIL-QUENCHING 
TANK IN THE FOREGROUND 


consumption of 48.5 kilowatts for both 
units on continuous production. Power 
is purchased from a local central station 
at a sliding scale of rates. The heat 
treating department is charged 2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for the furnace op- 
eration. 
Cost Per 100 Pounds Finished Wire 


Heating medium Fuel Labor and fuel 
Prodmecer GSS .cccccccccss $0.381 $0.858 
I io n.csvevacetenee 0.26 0.53 


A comparison of costs proves inter- 
esting, in that a saving of $0.328 per 100 
pounds of wire has been made by in- 
stalling a modern electric furnace in place 
Further, 
the results are uniformly good, with 
rractically no rejections of wire. Time, 
labor and material are saved, and the 
furnace in six months’ continuous op- 
eration has not required any repairs, 
eliminating the usually heavy furnace 
maintenance charge. 


tion costs, the prices of many cars were 
considerably under those of last year. 

Among the most noticeable features of 
the exhibition was the growing tendency 
to manufacture an economical small car 
ranging from 7 to 11 horsepower. In 
view of the considerable number of for- 
eign makers who exhibited at this show, 
particularly from the United States, 
Italy and France, the British have to face 
keen completition in export markets, as 
well as at home. Several firms are op- 
erating factories in England and in cer- 
tain cases foreign makes are sold in 
Great Britain at a lower price than in 
the original country. 

However, it is noted that the in- 
dustry in Great Britain is very active 
and many makes of British cars are 
rendered attractive not only by good 
workmanship but also by the fact of 
the many up-to-date accessories which are 
offered without increasing the actual 
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price of the car. An exhibition of this 
kind reflects the constant progress which 
is made ‘n the art of founding, and the 
British foundrymen have a reputation for 
the manner in which they produce cast 


iron cylinders. 


Ceramic Society Head Is 
Guest at Dinner 


R. D. Landrum, vice president of the 
Vitreous Enameling Co., Cleveland, ana 
president of the American Ceramic so- 
ciety, was honored at a dinner given at 
the University club, Cleveland, Nov. 3, 
and tendered by R. A. Weaver, president 
of the Ferro Enamel Supply Co., and 
editor of The Enamelist. Following the 
dinner, Mr. Landrum made a few re- 
marks regarding the past and future of 
the enameling industry and pointed out 
that every year new fields are being 
opened to it. 

At the time the speaker first entered 
the business the only field was that of 
kitchenware with some little business in 
bathtubs. Now kitchens are completely 
enameled, with gas ranges, coal ranges, 
refrigerators, table tops, kitchen cabinets 
etc., being finished largely in porcelain. 
Bathrooms are completely finished in 
porcelain and the next step is to use 
porcelain in basements. 

Those who attended the dinner were as 
follows: John Grainer, Vitreous Enam- 
eling Co.; H. D. Cushman, J. D. Henry, 
H. C. Luebbert and R. L. Williams, 
Ferro Enameling Co.; C. W. Mehling, 
American Radiator Co., Buffalo; Paul 
Francais of the National division of the 
American Stove Co.; L. W. Manion, Can- 
ton, O.; F. B. Prentice and H. F. Christ- 
man, Massilon Refractories Co., Massilon, 
O.; C. A. Blackburn and H. E. Barker, 
Cleveland Metal Products Co.; H. E. 
Ebright, Paul Quay, H. L. Brooks, E. L. 
Stine, A. T. Davis, J. E. Rumer, Maj. 
Wilford Mavor and R. A. Nelson, Ferro 
Enamel Supply Co.; H. E. Johnson, Cin- 
cinnati Enameling Co.; F. F. Allen Enamel 
Products Co.; W. H. Wilson, Lewis- 
Shepard Co.; S. M. Jenkins, Celite 
Products Co.; F. Q. Thorpe, Brown In- 
strument Co.; H. M. Richards, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; and J. C. DeVol, A. 
B. Stove Co. After the dinner Mr. 





Weaver entertained the guests at the 
theater. 
The General Electric Co. has set 


aside $2,000,000 in order to keep cer- 
tain departments in operation during 
the present slump in orders. The com- 
pany customarily produces only upon 
order and it has been decided to pro- 
duce electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances for stock to obviate the neces- 
sity of laying off thousands of em- 
ployes. 
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1—The new plant of 





Make Malleable on Pacific Coast 


New Castings Plant Recently Completed in California Notable for Its Changes 


from Customary Practice—One Building Houses All Departments— 
Practically All Handling Is Done with Crane and Magnet 


ESIGNED from the standpoint 

of progressive manufacturing and 

elimination of as much of the 
high cost ot handling materials as pos- 
sible,- the new plant of the Pacific Mal- 
leable Castings Co., now in operation at 
Oakland, Cal., is the last word in mal- 
leable foundry construction. The usual 
practice of building malleable plants with 
the foundry and core room in one build- 
ing and the cleaning and annealing de- 
partments in a separate building has been 
done away with in this new plant. Not 
only are all departments thoused in 
one building but they are located one to 





FIG. 2—A VIEW DOWN THE MAIN BAY OF THE BUILDING. DEPARTMENTS ARE SO LOCATED THAT WORK CAN 
USE OF A5-TON ELECTRIC CRANE AND ELECTROMAGNET 


the Pacific Malleable 


HANDLED FROM ONE TO THE OTHER BY 








Castings Co., Oakland, Cal. 


the other in the sequence of operations, 
thus eliminating any back tracking of 
work in process. Another departure from 
ordinary practice is that all iron is 
transported from one department to an- 
other by ineans ‘of a 5-ton electric trav- 
eling crane using an electric magnet. As 
may be seen from Fig. 1, the build- 
ing is light and airy, with plenty of 


ventilation to permit the gases to dis- 
appear rapidly after pouring. 

Starting in a new territory with plenty 
of ground and ideal climatic conditions 
for foundry work, the new plant was 
designed to embody all of the good fea- 
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Many changes have been made from the usual foundry practice 




















tures possible as gained by others from 
long experience in foundry practice. The 
fact that Oakland has an average tem- 
perature the year around of about 55 de- 
grees Fahr. made it possible to construct 
a sheet metal covered building without 
requiring an expensive heating installa- 
tion. 

The plant is 160 feet wide and 360 
feet long and has three bays. The 
two side bays are 50 feet wide and the 
center bay 60 feet wide. On the two 
sides, the distance from the floor to the 
bottom chord of the roof truss is 15 
feet and ‘n the center bay 29 feet. As 


BE 
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FIG. 3—CASTINGS ARE CARRIED TO THE TUMBLING MILLS BY THE MAGNET WHICH PLACES THEM ON THE ELEVATED 
PLATFORM OR DIRECTLY IN THE MILLS. FIG. 4—THE COREROOM IS IN ONE CORNER OF THE FOUNDRY. CORES 
ARE PLACED IN ONE SIDE OF THE OVEN, TAKEN FROM THE OTHER, AND STORED ON RACKS. FIG. 5— 

FOLLOWING ANNEALING, THE POTS ARE EMPTIED BY MEANS OF THE CRANE 
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shown in Fig. 2, this high center bay 
permits the installation of the electric 
crane and also allows the gases to 
rise to the monitor and disappear quickly. 
The crane runway runs outside the 
building for a distance of 100 feet, per- 
mitting the crane to run out over the 
railroad track for unloading purposes 
and for covering the metal storage yard. 
In order to utilize the space on either 
side of the crane runway and for eco- 
nomy in construction, the back legs 


supporting the crane runway columns 
have been used to carry the roof of the 
sand storage sheds. 

A sidetrack off the Southern Pacific 








FIG. 6—-THE MALLEABLE FURNACE IS OF THE REVERBERAT ORY 
SLAG FROM THE FURNACE IS USED TO PACK THE 


FUEL. 


railroad runs parallel with and. along 
the full length of one side the building. 
A spur off this sidetrack cuts through 
the crane sunway and sand storage sheds 
to facilitate using the electric crane for 
unloading both metal and sand. Pro- 
vision has been made so that later the 
sand may be unloaded by means of a 
belt conveyor and dropped into the 
proper bin without requiring any labor 
except for cleaning out the corners of 
the railroad cars. 


Crane Serves Many Purposes 


The electric crane is of 60-foot span 
and 5-ton capacity and was manufac- 
tured by the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
& Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. It is equipped 
with a 45-inch electromagnet. Both the 
crane and the magnet operate on 250- 
volt direct current. The ease with which 
the magnet may be connected or discon- 
nected from the crane is a feature in 
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making this crane flexible for all work 
to be done. 

Handling of metal from the cars to 
storage in the crane runway from stor- 
age to the platform scales for making 
up the proper charge and from the 
scales to the furnace is done by the 
crane. All charging is done with the 
crane and magnet, no skips or buckets 
being required. The fact that the entire 
turnace charge is made up and charged 
with only the aid of one man in addi- 
tion to the crane operator gives some 
idea of the work which the crane can do. 

The crane also handles the bungs on 
and off the furnace, the slag bucket and 





takes molten metal away from the fur- 
nace. After the castings have been 
dumped, the same magnet handles them 
to the elevated platform back of the 
tumbling mills. As shown in Fig. 5, 
the magnet can be disconnected and the 
crane utilized for dumping the annealed 
castings from the annealing pots after 
which the magnet again is put on the 
crane and is used to separate the cast- 
ings from the packing. After this is 
accomplished, the castings are transport- 
ed to the soft iron mills and sand blast 
tarrels for finishing. The annealing 
pots then are stacked by the crane. 

As the company makes its own anneal- 
ing pots, ihe crane and magnet are used 
to lift the pots out of the pits after 
they are cast and to leave them sus- 
pended while the sand is cleaned out. 

These are but a few of the many uses 
to which the crane is subjected but it can 
be seen that a considerable saving in 
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man power results in every department. 

The coreroom, shown ‘in Fig. 4, is sit- 
uated in one corner of the foundry and 
has windows on two sides. The other 
two sides are open to the foundry allow- 
ing full light to come in. The benches 
are lined up against the wall and have 
the core» sand bins at the back of 
each. The benches are of hardwood 
trame and top and. have sufficient bin 
storage capacity’to take care of the core- 
makers’ sand requirements for a day’s 
work without replenishing This allows 
the benches ‘to be stocked at night so 
the coremakers can start working the 
next morning and continue all day with- 





TYPE AND OF 20 TONS CAPACITY. OIL IS USED FOR 


ANNEALING POTS 
out interference or waiting for sand. 
All core sand is mixed in a mixer 
manufactured by the National Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. It has been found 
that core sands mixed mechanically show 
greater strength, use less oil and work 
equally satisfactorily in the foundry as 
compared with sands mixed in any other 
way. Equipped with a side loader, this 
machine is efficient and not only mixes 
all the core sand but prepares the facing 
and molding sands for the foundry. 


Core Ovens Double Ended 


The other equipment in the core room 
consists of one 6 x 20-foot fuel-oil fired 
core oven, shown in Fig. 4. With doors 
on both sides of the oven, the cores can 
be put in on one side and taken out, 
after baking, on the opposite side and 
placed in storage for cooling. The stor- 
age is arranged in a similar manner so 
that the cores are taken out of the 
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FIG. 7—ANNEALING OVEN EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF FIVE POT TYPEAND ONE MUFFLE TYPE OVENS. ULTIMATELY ALL 


racks progressively and thereby the old- 
est cores are taken first. 

A hood over the oven takes the fumes 
out of the room quickly so the core- 
makers are always working in good air. 
An automatic recording instrument 
maintains the proper temperature in the 
oven, A rosin mill, core wire cutter, 
gyratory sand riddle and rollover mold- 
ing machine also are included in the 
coreroom ecuipment. All cores are de- 
livered to the molders’ floors on a core 
truck. 

The malleable 
nearly the center of the molding floor 
space and bas sufficient room around it 
for 50 molders. The floors are each 10 
tect wide and 40 feet long. The floors 
along the sides of the building all ter- 
minate at a 10-foot concrete runway 
which extends along both sides of the 
building, to facilitate easy access when 
carrying metal from the furnace to the 
floors, getting castings away from the 
molders’ floors, delivering sand and cores 
to the molders, etc. All of the balance 
of the floor. space is clay covered. 


Molding Benches Are Movable 


Practically all floors are equipped with 
either movable molders’ benches that 
straddle the sand pile or squeezers that 
can be moved alongside the sand pile. 
This is shown in Fig. 8. This makes it 
easy for the molders to place their 
molds on the floor without having to 
carry them any great distance. Every 
bench is equipped with compressed air 
for operating vibrators and blowing off 
patterns. Snap flask equipment has been 


furnace is located at 


provided throughout except on a few 
special jobs where steel flasks are being 
used in connection with machine mold- 
ing. 

The melting furnace, which is shown 
in Fig. 6, is of 20 tons capacity and of 
the reverberatory type commonly em- 
ployed in malleable practice. It is oil 
fired, compressed air being used for 
atomizing the oil and low pressure air 
at about 4-ounce pressure for combus- 
tion. The air is admitted around the 
burner and also through the wind bung. 
Careful regulation of both the air and 
ail is maintained by preheating the oil 
to correct temperature and using reduc- 
ing valves for maintaining exact pres- 
sures. In addition, a meter is used on 
the oil and blast meters on the low pres- 
sure air for regulation of the proper 
amount of oil and air to give complete 
combustion without excess of either. The 
gases, after combustion in the furnace, 
go out through a 6 x 60-foot brick 
lined, self supporting steel stack. 

Slag is drawn off the bath into run- 
ning water and dropped into a_perfor- 
ated slag bucket of 1 cubic yard capac- 
ity. The water for this purpose is 
circulated through a single stage pump 
of 100 gallons per minute capacity, dis- 
charging in the upper end of the trough 
through a 2%-inch pipe. The water 
granulates the slag, separating the iron 
and slag so completely that by passing 
the magnet over this slag the iron shot 
in removed easily. The slag is then used 
for packing castings in the annealing 
pots and the chilled shot is used in the 
sand blast barrels or for remelting in the 


WILL BE CONVERTED TO THE MUFFLE TYPE 


turnace. As already stated, the fur- 
vace is charged by means of the over- 
head crane and magnet. 


Magnet Handles Castings 


The castings are all shaken out on 
the molding floor and piled under the 
crane runway. Here the gates and 
sprues are. knocked off the castings and 
piled separately, after which they are 
carried to the outside of the building 
by the crane. With the magnet the cast- 
ings are then carried to the elevated plat- 
form over the hard iron mills, or they 
may be dumped directly into the mills. 
This operation is shown in Fig. 3. After 
thorough cleaning, the castings are 
dumped down an incline on to a chip- 
ping table extending the full length of 
the mills. This table is just the right 
height for men to work on the castings. 
The annealing pots are directly back of 
the chippers so that as fast as the 
castings are ready for packing, they may 
be put in the pots. When sufficient 
pots have been packed to fill an oven, 
the charge is put in the oven by means 
of a steam charger fired with fuel oil and 
built by the American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., New York. 

Present annealing oven equipment, 
some of which is shown in Fig. 7, con- 
sists of five pot type ovens 15 x 30 
teet inside, and one muffle oven 12 x 25 
feet inside the muffle. All ovens are 
built with checkerwork below the floor 
end are 4 feet longer than the oven 
above in order that the pot type ovens 
may be converted into muffle ovens at a 
later date. One of the features is 
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the method of closing the ovens after 
they are charged. Refractory concrete 
swinging doors close the whole front of 
the ovens except about 8 -inches at the 
bottom. Because of the necessity for 
using a structural steel frame to hold the 
«concrete, it was decided to make a re- 
movable refractory block to fill the space 
trom the floor of the oven to the bot- 
tom of the door and provide a recess 
in this block into which the steel frame 
would fit so the door frame is entirely 
Two men can 
easily place the blocks in position. These 
doors are hung on ball bearings and 
have reduced to a minimum the labor 
required to close or open an oven, 
The fire-pot type ovens are all oil 
fired from the back end, and the muffle 
oven is oil fired from both ends. An oil 
meter is used at each burner for proper 
control of fuel. Air at 1% pounds pres- 
sure for atomizing and combustion is 
furnished by a 15-inch centrifugal air 
compressor. The checkerwork and flues 
all lead to a brick-lined steel stack 5 
feet inside diameter and 60 feet high. 
Temperature control is by means of two 
point dot-dash recording potentiometers 
which record the temperature from two 
points at each end of each oven. In this 
way almost perfect regulation of anneal- 
ing temperatures is maintained. This 
system has been so installed that tem- 
peratures trom 16 points in the same 
oven can be recorded, if so desired. 
From tlie annealing department the 
castings are delivered in front of the 
soft iron mills. These, together with 


insulated from the heat. 
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the hard iron mills and sandblast equip- 


ment, were installed by the Rock- 
ford Malieable Iron Works,  Rock- 
ford, Ill. The fact that these mills 


all are eqmpped with trunnions running 
on self-aligning roller bearings in oil 
tight bearing boxes makes them of long 
life. 

Provision has been made for later 
elevating the soft iron mills to conform 
with the herd iron mills, but this has 
been postponed until the annealing ovens 
have been converted to the muffle type, 
as the method of handling the castings 
will be somewhat different then than 
at present. 


Grinding Dust Is Removed 


From the mills and sandblast, the cast- 
ings pass to the grinding department 
which is cquipped with two two-wheel 
ballbearing stands furnished by the Safe- 
ty Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, O. 
A feature of the dust collecting system 
used in connection with all mills, sand 
blast barrels and the emery wheel stands 
is a dust trap in the pipe line just 
before it enters the fan. This dust trap 
is equipped with steel plate liners to 
take the wear from the fan and blades. 


A fan driven by a 40-horsepower 
motor creates the suction, keeping the 
mills and air in the cleaning room 


ture for the workmen. The discharge 
of the fan is through another dust col- 
lector located outside the building for 


trapping the balance of the dust that 
may come through the dust trap. Ex- 
perience has shown that about 65 per 
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cent of the dust is settled out in the trap 
and the balance in the dust collector. 

A rope ¢rop hammer has been pro- 
vided for straightening such castings as 
may require it after annealing. Cast- 


ings completed are then sacked and 
weighed for shipment by rail, or local 


shipment by truck as may be required. 
An air compressor of 880 cubic feet 
capacity driven by a 165-horsepower syn- 
chronous motor furnishes the high pres- 
sure air throughout the shop for oper- 


ating all air operated machines. A 37% 
kilowatt motor generator set supplies 


250-volt direct current for operating the 
crane. All fuel oil is pumped by means 
of rotary pumps, one being used for un- 
loading the fuel oil from the cars and 
pumping ‘t into the two 10,000-gallon 
storage tanks and another for supplying 
all burners. A fuel-oil fired, 25-horse- 
power locomotive type. boiler is used for 
heating the oil and supplying such 
steam as is required for other purposes 
around the plant. Water for foundry 
use is secured from a well 250 feet deep 
equipped with a 14 stage deep well 
centrifugal pump. 

The plaat also has one of the most 
complete and modern laboratories on the 
Pacific coast for maintaining high quality 
malleable castings. Besides the usual 
equipment for determining the chemi- 
cal analysis, a photographic microscope 
has been installed to study the structure 
of the metal as well. A well equipped 
pattern shop and repair shop round out 
the plant so that it is a complete unit 
by itself and is equipped to handle the 
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FIG, 


8—A PORTION OF THE MOLDING FLOOR. 
PORTABLE SQUEEZERS. 


THIS 


EACH BENCH IS SUPPLIED WITH MOVABLE MOLDERS BENCHES OR 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCES MOLD CARRYING 
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malleable cast- 
making of the 
of the finished 


largest or the smallest 
ings complete from the 
patterns to the shipping 
castings. 

The plant has been designed, con- 
structed and is now being operated by the 
Rockford Malleable Iron Works, Rock- 
tord, Ill. The company is owned jointly 
by the Rockford Malleable Iron. Works, 
and the Best Steel Casting Co., Oakland, 
Cal. The personnel of the company in- 


cludes H. H. Whiting, president, and 
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A. J. Brandt, general manager. The di- 
rectors are W. A. Forbes, G. O. Forbes, 
and F. C. Rutz, respectively president, 
treasurer and vice president of the 
Rockford Malleable Iron Works and 
H. H. Whiting, John Touhy and ‘G. 
A. Gunn, respectively president, vice 
president and sales manager, of the Best 
Steel Castings Co., with A. J. Brandt 
of the Rockford Malleable Iron Works 
and general manager of the Pacific Mal- 
leable Castings Co. 


German Wag es Important 


many’s competitive ability, have 
become increasingly important 
with the acceptance of the London 
agreement, says Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner M. L. Goldsmith, in a 
report to the department of commerce, 


[5 = costs, as they affect Ger- 


Washington. Other production costs, 
such as taxation, credit facilities, or 
the price of transportation will be 


more or less fixed. Wage fluctuations 
will be largely determined by inter- 
nal political and economic develop- 
ments. 

At present the inland buying power 
and foreign exchange value of Ger- 
man wages are further below the 
American level than they were before 
the war. As low labor costs will help 
German industries to effect, at least 
partially, an increase in production the 
trend of German wages during the 
next few months will be of special 
importance to American industry and 
trade. It is difficult to measure cur- 
rent weekly increases in costs, be- 
cause wages are paid on an hourly 
basis; and since the temporary aboli- 
tion of the 8-hour day last Decem- 
ber, few estimates have been made con- 


cerning the number of hours worked 
in various industries. 
A recent compilation of the Ger- 


man Federation of Trades Unions, is 
the only detailed study which has been 
made on the subject. According to 
this, 50 per cent of the total mem- 
bership of the metal workers’ union, the 
largest and most typical member of the 
federation, are now working 54 hours 
a week. On this basis the weekly in- 
come in Berlin, for instance, of a 
skilled metal worker with a wife and 
two children who is currently earning 
64 pfennigs hourly, including bonuses 
for his family comprising a wife and 
two children, is 34.36 gold marks. The 
minimum- weekly cost of living for 
such a family in Berlin now is 35 gold 
marks. In 1914, the weekly wages 
of such a metal worker amounted to 
28.70 gold marks, as against a week- 


ly expenditure of 28.20 gold marks. 
These figures indicate that before the 
war the income of a skilled metal 
worker somewhat exceeded the nec- 
essary outlay, whereas at the present 
time wages represent only about 90 
per cent of necessary living costs and 
hence point to the need for wage in- 
creases, 

The living costs in Berlin are typi- 
cal of such expenditures in other Ger- 
man cities, although in certain places, 
such as Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart 
and the occupied territory, living costs 
are somewhat higher. 

The foreign exchange value of the 
money paid as wages is considerably be- 
low the current wage level in the 
United States. According to the Mass- 
achusetts department of labor and in- 
dustries, for instance, the average week- 
ly wage in the commonwealth during 
the week ended Aug. 15, 1924, amount- 
ed to $23.27, whereas the highest week- 
ly wage in German industries is 35.64 
marks ($8.48). 


Wage Increases Are Needed 


From the point of view of living 
standards occasioned by low wages, 
there is indicated a need for increases, 
the report says. Higher wages will 
be more urgently needed as the grad- 
ual rise in rents to at least the pre- 
war level continues to increase housing 
expenditures, Advance in food prices, 
toward which German agriculturists 
are working, constitutes another fac- 
tor that would seem to call for a rise 
in wages in the near future. A first 
hand investigation of the situation, 
however, and discussions on the sub- 
ject with numerous workers and labor 
leaders make radical increases seem 
improbable, although wages are re- 
ported to show a slightly rising ten- 
dency. 

The strain of constant wage adjust- 
ments and the daily fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of the paper mark 
has had a strong effect on the psychol- 
ogy of German labor. The relative 
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Make More Metal Stamps 


Data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures, 1923, shows establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of hand stamps, stencils, and 
brands in that year reported such prod- 
ucts valued at $10,919,846, with other 
classes of products valued at $81,500, a 
total of $11,001,346. The increase com- 
pared with 1921, the last preceding cen- 
sus year, was 21.2 per cent. 


to Americans 


stability of the buying, after the in- 
troduction of the rentenmark, was such 
a relief to German labor as a whole 
that a number of unions even accepted 
wage reductions at that time. 

Regardless of this passive attitude 
towards the wage problem, it is doubt- 
ful whether German workers are in 
any position to take effective action 
for increases at present. The treas- 
uries of the majority of local and na- 
tional ‘unions were left almost entirely 
depleted by the inflation and _ strike 
funds, and are now practically nil. 
Furthermore, many local unions be- 
came so absorbed in their specific prob- 
lems during the postwar years that 
they no longer work in close co-opera- 
tion with the national headquarters 
of their organization. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that a considerable 
number of locals have ceased for some 
time to make any financial contribu- 
tion, or even to report to. their’ na- 
tional headquarters at the Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

In view of the results of the last 
parliamentary elections, any _ radical 
wage increases at the present time can- 
not logically be expected, as present 
labor representation is not sufficient 
to influence legislation affecting the 
workers’ earnings, family ‘bonuses and 
various kinds of allowances. 

Probably the most important factor 
preventing immediate wage increases 
in Germany, however, is the oversup- 
ply in labor. Not only is there a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment, but 
the temporary abolition of the 8- 
hour day has caused available work 
to be distributed among a_ smaller 
number of workers in order that the 
9 or 10-hour day can be re-established. 

It is evident that until more work 
is available the workers will not be in 
a position to take any action for 
higher wages, and in view of this fact 
and the other considerations men- 
tioned, it does not seem probable that 
there will be any marked increase in 
the German wage level soon. 

















Fabricators Set High Standards 


American Institute of Steel Construction Makes Headway in Campaign To Elevate 
Status of Fabricating Industry—Authorize Installing of Cost System, 
Adopts Code of Practice and Discusses Technical Problems 


ETERMINATION to spread the gospel of 
D structural steel and give the fabricating in- 
dustry a class consciousness marked the third 
annual convention of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction at French Lick, Ind., Nov. 13-15. Giv- 
ing immediate action to this purpose, the representa- 
tives of 180 of the leading fabricators of the coun- 
try adopted a preliminary report on cost accounting 
and authorized the institute’s board of directors to 
take the necessary action looking toward the installa- 
tion of a uniform cost method as a means of elimi- 
nating unintelligent and unfair competition. They 
approved a code of practice and in a volume embody- 
ing this code, the institute’s standard specifications 
for the design, fabrication and erection of structural 
steel for buildings, and engineering formulae, laid the 
groundwork for a forthcoming standard handbook and 
manual. 
By the action of the board of directors, J. L. Kim- 


brough, of the Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind., was 
re-elected president, and W. M. Wood, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, IIl., vice 
president. Charles F. Abbott continues as executive 
director with headquarters in New York and Lee 
H. Miller as chief engineer with offices in Cleveland. 
Karl E. Vogel, Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr., 
was elected a director to succeed T. J. Foster, Na- 
tional Bridge Works, Long Island City, N. Y., thus 
giving representation to that portion of the fabricat- 


ing industry west of the Mississippi river. The other 
four expiring directors were re-elected, Paul Willis, 
Kenwood Bridge Co., Chicago; C. M. Denise, Mc- 


Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh; George E. J. Pistor, 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New York, and Mr. 
Kimbrough. 

t was decided that the next annual convention is 
to be held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in mid- 
November, 1925. 








New Code Defines Obligations of Buyer and Seller 


of structural steel are not to be 

predicated upon attacks on com- 
peting material. Rather, it is felt that 
the energies of the institute should be 
concentrated on the searching out of 
more complete information concerning 
the qualities and properties of structural 
steel and the broadcasting of  steel’s 
merits and advantages. Typical of the 
thought developed at the convention was 
this, that if in the future all residences 
were to be constructed with steel beam 
supports ard a concrete first floor—as 
fabricators believe they should from the 
standpoint of safety—the increased de- 
mand for steel and cement would exceed 
the mills’ present capacity for both ma- 
terials. The necessity for co-operative 
effort was stressed. Definite recom- 
mendations for research work were laid 
before the convention. Welding was 
mentioned frequently as a process in a 
rapid state of development and war- 
ranting attention from the fabricating 
industry. 

In delivering the president’s annual 
address, Mr. Kimbrough pointed to the 
conviction that “there are many evils 
that beset the industry, there was much 
need for constructive program within the 
industry, the greatest problems were 
national and could only be _ solved 
through an organization that was na- 
tionally representative” as the inspiration 
for the institute. Summarizing the work 
of the 


By os sens to increase consumption 


institute Mr. Kimbrough said: 





“The accomplishment of prime im- 
portance is the successful establishment 
of this institute as the recognized auth- 
ority for the use of structural steel. To 
my mind this authority is priceless to 
those engaged in the industry. It can 
be made secure only through the realiza- 
tion of its value on the part of its mem- 
bership and the willingness to give that 
full measure of support which its im- 
portance justifies. 

“We have not only prepared and pub- 
lished a standard specification that has 
many qualifications that commend it 
alike to fabricators, engineers, architects 
end the public, but we have also wit- 
nessed the acceptance of the specifica- 
tions into the building code of many 
cities and have had almost universal ap- 
proval and commendation from all in- 
terested sources in this important under- 
taking. Restriction of a limited budget 
is alone responsible for the failure to 
have a much wider adoption at this 
time. 

“By the preparation of a standard 
handbook or manual to supply more 
readily the information which is now 
scattered ‘¢hrough many pages of the 
original mill handbook, we shall present 
to architects and engineers a_ simplified 
source of information to encourage the 
use of structural steel. 

“Of all the crying needs of this in- 
dustry, none offers so much in the op- 
portunity for accomplishment as _ better 
selling methods. By and large we are 
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peddlers 2t so much per pound. We 
seldom get on the job until the plans 
are out; the benefits, advantages or 
merits of structural steel over other 
material are seldom emphasized and 
there is really little or no selling accom- 
plished. The field for this endeavor is 
large. ‘We have a big job to perform 
in tilling the soil and then the respon- 
sibility of bringing in the harvest will 
rest with the individual member. When 
there is only 50 per cent capacity busi- 
ness in the market, we seem prone to 
forget or ignore the carefully developed 
elements of cost for which we have 
spent much money and effort to ob- 
tain, and can hardly wait the buyer’s 
convenience to cut our price, not once, 
but in series.” 


The standard specification put out by 
the institute has been the first step 
toward the promotion of uniform prac- 
tice, both inside and outside of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Miller declared in his prog- 
ress report on the adoption of the 
specification. One of the greatest han- 
dicaps to the development of national 
uniformity is the growth of local stand- 
ards which could well be submerged in 
national co-operation, he pointed out. 
One of the outstanding evils of the effect 
of local conditions is the irresponsible 
practice which the responsible firms 
must meet, he warned. Already the 
institute code has been adopted by 25 
cities including Detroit, Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Washington, Los An- 
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geles, Boston, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, and St. Paul. It was em- 
phasized by Mr. Miller that the metal- 
lurgy of steel is beyond the province 
of the institute; the institute treats only 
with its use. Mr. Miller said in part: 

“We have fixed one grade of material 
which in itself should be of consider- 
able value to the fabricator. For the 
first time in any specification or build- 
ing code, we have given a clear defini- 
tion of where the wind stresses must be 
taken care of. The various formulae 
appearing in the specification are now on 
a rational basis, and charts have been 
prepared which will greatly facilitate 
the application of these formulae in the 
calculations. 

“Some of us have recognized that 
rivets are cne of the items of fabrication 
which exercise a very large influence in 
the cost of fabrication. It has been 
estimated that between 3 per cent and 
4 per cent of structural steel is rep- 
resented in rivets, or in other words, 
there is an average of 150 rivets to each 
ton of structural steel, and in 3,000,000 
tons of structural steel there would be 
450,000,000 rivets. These rivets will 
cost on an average of 10 cents each for 
the shop, and perhaps as high as 25 cents 
each for the field. These costs include 
of course, all of the labor and ma- 
terial entering into the locating, laying 
out, punching, assembling, and driving. 
At the present time I believe that fab- 
ricators are paying more than $1.50 
a ton to have shop drawings prepared. 
In other words, every time a draftsman 
indicates a rivet the mere process of in- 
dicating it alone costs the fabricator 
at least one cent. If the total saving 
in rivets were proportional to the change 
of unit stresses effected by our specifica- 
tion, there would be a saving of per- 
haps 25 per cent, but it must be remem- 
bered that in many instances the spac- 


ing of rivets is not determined by 
stresses alone, but is subject to other 
conditions. The actual saving should 


not be less than 10 per cent of the 
rivets required in the past, and on this 


Would Build Up “Structural Steel 


W. SINNAMON, member of the 
A Engineering Institute of Canada 
and mechanical engineer with 
Hubbel & Benes, Cleveland, combated the 
prevailing belief that steel loses its 
strength as temperature increases, in 
a paper “The Basic Principles to be 
Considered in Fireproofing Structural 
Steel.” If structural steel is permitted 
to expand, with the rise in tempera- 
ture it will maintain its correct po- 
sition and at 1000 degrees Fahr. have 
sufficient strength to support the de- 
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basis it should reduce the costs not less 
than $1.50 a ton. Too much stress 
cannot be brought upon the draftsman 
to make him realize the folly of indicat- 
ing rivets where they are useless. This 
is particularly true of members which 
tre made in multiples. 

“The painting of surfaces in contact 
has in the past been a constant source 
of expense in the fabrication of struc- 
tural steel. A study of this . subject 
indicates that such painting is not 
only useless, but a menace to good 
tight construction. In the tank and 
boiler industry it has been found that 
close joints cannot be made if surfaces 
in contact are painted. One fabricator 
has reported that on a single field con- 
nection containing some sixty rivets, he 
found it impossible to drive these rivets, 
and have them all tight, due to the fact 
that the painted surfaces between the 
field connections invariably caused some 
of the rivets to be loose, and it finally 
became necessary to remove all the paint 
before a tight connection could be made. 
In addition to this the driving of a hot 
rivet in contact with painted surfaces 
destroys all of the paint adjacent to the 
rivet and sets up a possible condition 
of corrosion at the very point where 
corrosion is most undesirable. When it 
is considered that before material can 
be assembled in the job it must under- 
go the process of having all of the 
surfaces in contact painted, it can be 
readily seen that when this is eliminated 
there will be a very great increased speed 
in assembling. One fabricator has esti- 
mated thit this process has cost him 
on the average of more than $1 a ton 
when consideration is given to the time 
which is lost by the assembling crew 
waiting for this additional work to be 
done. 

“Before closing this subject, I want to 
refer to the work that has been done 
in the last two years in the develop- 
ment of equipment for welding as ap- 
plied to the structural steel. On Oct. 
31, of this year the American Welding 
Society held a convention which was 


signed loads, he plainly pointed out. 

Structural columns and beams are 
rarely placed in a building in such a 
manner as to allow for expansion and 
lower temperature limits must be ob- 
tained. Within the range of temper- 
atures developed by ordinary fires, 
he said, and certainly within the 
range of temperatures apply to the 
steel in a properly designed building 
even under maximum fire conditions, 
the strength of the steel is entirely 
adequate. Instead of losing strength, 
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devoted exclusively to the application 
of welding to the structural steel indus- 
try; and it is well for every member 
of our institute to recognize the necessity 
of becoming as conversant as possible 
with this development. It is receiving 
very earnest attention, and co-operation 
from the largest fabricating organiza- 
tions in America, and also from some of 
the rolling mills who are engaged in 
fabrication. There are two types. of 
welding to be considered. One of them 
known as the strip welding in which ma- 
terial is added along the joint of con- 
tact of the two parts to be connected. 
The other is spot welding which has been 
applied to strip steel joists for some 
time, but which has now developed to 
the point where it is likely to be soon 
possible to weld material %-inch to %- 
inch in thickness through a given isolated 
spot corresponding to a rivet. The 
bureau of standards has recently made 
tests on such spot welds of heavy ma- 
terial, and without exception they were 
found to he equivalent to rivets. This 
statement is not exactly true as applied 
to compression members, which showed 
a slight decrease in strength below that 
found in the riveted specimens. As 
soon as the American Welding society 
has developed a better understanding 
of what must be done to satisfy the ar- 
chitect and engineer, in substituting a 
weld for a rivet, it may be expected 
that they will bend their efforts to 
promote such a _ substitution. 

In adopting its code of standard prac- 
tice the institute took the first step to 
say to architects and prospective building 
owners that here is a guide for simplify- 
ing contracts stating in no uncertain 
terms what are the responsibilities and 
the obligations of the seller and the 
buyer, what terms shall govern actual 
erection and constitute an authority by 
which all Gisputes can be settled in the 
course of 2 year. More than $300,000,000 
of other structural steel is consumed in 
the United States and this code is ex- 
pected to form the basis for its sale and 
erection. 
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Consciousness 


he maintained, steel does within cer- 
tain limits increase in strength. 
“These fundamental facts should gov- 
ern the fireproofing of structural steel,” 
declared Mr. Sinnamon. “First, any 
heat that reaches a_ structural steel 
section should be uniformly distributed 
over the section and, second, the steel 
members should be free to expand as 
heat is applied or they should be so 
protected as to permit but a moder- 
ate increase in temperature. With. these 
two conditions properly provided, the 
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efficiency of steel members is in- 
creased. Doing this in a manner defi- 
nitely establishing the temperatures ex- 
isting around the steel and the action 
of the members under any given con- 
dition can be accurately predetermined. 
“For the distribution of heat there 
is no material that equals air. It 
would appear then that the first prin- 
ciple for the proper fireproofing of a 
structural member was to surround it 
with an unbroken air space. The 
protection being such as to offer suf- 
ficient resistance to the passage of 
heat and at the same time sufficiently 
durable to withstand the rigors of the 
worst fire, 


Mass Not Necessary 


“Various methods and materials for 
the projection of structural steel have 
been used. Clay tile, brick and poured 
concrete are common. Clay tile does 
not give protection unless in turn pro- 


tected. Brick is heavy, bulky and ex- 
pensive. Concrete is heavy and ex- 
pensive. As a concrete encasement di- 


rectly applies the heat uniformly it 
is necessary to use at least a 4-inch 
thickness to have any real _ protec- 
tion. Two inches of unprotected concrete 
without reinforcement poured around 
a steel section does not give protec- 
tion. Four to six inches at the min- 
imum depth is very expensive, and 
under actual fire conditions of long 
duration, the material is of questionable 
value unless adequately reinforced. 

“The best and most serviceable pro- 
tective material has proved to be plas- 
ter on metal lath. Plaster on ordi- 
nary surfaces has no fire protective 
value. Ordinary adhesion is not suf- 
ficient to withstand the stresses result- 
ing from high temperatures. When 
applied to metal lath a different con- 
dition exists. A mechanical bond is 
secured. The plaster is not only held 
to its work but is reinforced in every 
direction against the temperature 
stresses. The result is a tenacity and 
durability beyond any other combina- 
tion of materials. 

“Ordinary lime plaster gives excel- 
lent results and is entirely adequate 
for most buildings. The best pro- 
tection is secured with a gypsum hard 
wall plaster or a cement plaster. These 
plasters function efficiently but there 
is a real difference in their action. A 
choice should be made with knowledge 
of this difference. 

“In building construction we have 
many practical examples of expansion. 
A solid reinforced concrete floor 12 
inches thick will not stand up under 
as high fire temperature or as long 
duration as one 3 inches thick. The 
reason is obvious and borne out in ac- 
tual fires in this type of structure 
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If the floor panels are 20 feet square 
and the floors applied temperature 1700 
degrees Fahr. for a short time the con- 
crete will be heated for the first few 
inches to a temperature of about 1500 
degrees Fahr. and this temperature 
shading off to above normal on top 
of the slab. 


“The bottom of the slab will ex- 
pand in each direction about 3 inches 
and the resulting shear stresses intro- 
duced by this uneven expansion will 
shear the slab. Mass, weight and 
solidity are not the means of securing 
dependable permanency in building con- 
struction.” 


In stressing the necessity for build- 
ing up what he termed a structural 
steel consciousness, Charles F. Ab- 
bott, executive director of the insti- 
tute, pointed out that while wider use 
of structural steel obviously would 
benefit the fabricators it would have 
even greater returns for the public. 
The new set of specifications, he em- 
phasized, would result in more eco- 
nomical construction with a greater 
factor of safety. 


The structural steel industry has no 
quarrel with the cement industry, Mr. 
Abbott declared, but it must become 
aggressive and broadcast the merits 
of steel. Steel must be sold before 
the specifications leave the board and 
fabricators must go even further than 
architects and engineers and spread the 


gospel of steel among _ prospective 
builders, according to Mr. Abbott. 

“The standing of structural steel 
companies, their locations and_ their 


abilities to deliver material and live 
up to contracts should be emphasized,” 
said Mr, Abbott. “Indiscriminate price 
cutting, too great generosity with blue 
prints and other evils can be at- 
tacked later. The country must be 
sold structural steel. Some say there 
is a factor of over-capacity to be con- 
sidered but I say that better sales- 
manship is the need. We must round 
up the favorable facts concerning steel 
and circuiate them in a manual to 
make them available in all directions.” 

Marked progress in the past year in 
the upbuilding of the institute was Mr. 
Abbott’s lot to report. On Nov. 1, 
1923, the organization had 199 mem- 
bers; at this time it has 176. Twenty- 
five cities already have adopted the 
institute’s standard specifications. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. and Inland Steel Co. 
are contributing to the educational fund, 
and support from other producers is 
practically assured. The outlook for 
the institute’s finances is that the 1925 
income will double 1924, yet even so 
that income will represent only a 
small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
total investment in fabricating plants, 
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not including the mills. Exfersion of 
educational work to the technical high 
schools to acquaint graduates, who 
are the builders of tomorrow, with 
the merits of steel is a phase about 
to be worked out, Mr. Abbott said. 


Computing Costs 


A plea for installation of uniform 
methods of computing costs, by Wil- 
liam R. Basset, president of Miller, 
Franklin, Basset & Co.,. New York, 
accompanied the submission of a pre- 
liminary report setting up briefly meth- 
ods for charging costs in the struc- 
tural steel industry. This report, com- 
piled originally for the Iron league 
of New York, is to be elaborated upon 
and eventually will be the basis for 
a comprehensive system, it is hoped. 
The preliminary report sets up the 
five divisions of materials, engineering 
(including drafting), fabricating (includ- 
ing painting), transportation and erec- 
tion, covering the productive depart- 
ments. 

“No two buildings are exactly alike 
and hence no blanket costs covering 
the erection of buildings can be com- 
pared and definite conclusions drawn,” 
said Mr. Basset. “One erroneous way 
of attempting to do so leads into the 
so-called pound cost. Structural steel 
companies should abandon the utterly 
absurd practice of estimating on a 
pound basis. Those doing so are at 
a ridiculous disadvantage in compet- 


ing with an intelligent estimator. The 
tonnage involved is in no fashion a 
measure of the work to be done. The 


logical result of a few bidders in each 
district who bid on a pound basis is 
the award of all contracts for light 
work to the estimators on a pound 
basis, with almost unfailing loss to 
the bidders. 

“In all buildings, however, there are 
certain comparable operations. The 
area to be covered by the structures 
may differ; the number of stories for 
which you have contracted, the weight 
per. ton of steel, the arrangement of 
girders, columns and the like may dif- 
fer upon each and every contract. 
Nevertheless, certain operations will re-'' 
cur and were you able to segregate 
the cost of the comparable operations, 
you would gradually build up a _ his- 
tory of the cost of individual com- 
pleted operations which would be in- 
valuable.in estimating upon new work.” 

Sales problems overcome by the 
American Radiator Co. and largely 
parallel to some of the difficulties fab-+ 
ricators are attempting to surmount 
were discussed by R. C. Hay, man- 
ager of sales training for the radiator 
company, in’ a paper, “Education and ° 
Training for Aggressive Sales Work.” 
Two fundamental’ factors have govern-’’ 
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ed this company, one being unceasing 
effort to improve its products. 


“As a second fundamental policy, 
we have from the date of our organi- 
zation consistently and persistently ad- 
vertised in good times and bad,” said 
Mr. Hay. “This advertising has not 
been confined to the description of 
the products of the American Radi- 
ator Co., but rather has been aimed at 
developing knowledge of and desire 
for the benefits of steam and hot 
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water heating on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Hay cited the four guiding prin- 
ciples of sales training of his com- 
pany: 

1. Base your program, your policy 
and your actual work upon a careful, 
first hand study of the conditions in 
the field at the point of sale. 

2. Have the sales training depart- 
ment serve as a clearing house for the 
best ideas of the sales organization as 
to how to deal with the problems 
which the field study determines to be 
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the most important for obtaining results. 


3. Make specific application of the 
practical knowledge of the problem 
and the solution in the training of 
new salesmen, and in the training of 
regular salesmen on the job by the 
branch manager, and in organized 
classes at sales headquarters. 


4. Utilize the knowledge gained as 
to the sales problems and the best 
methods for the solution of these prob- 
lems in the preparation of sales man- 
uals which will be 100 per cent prac- 
tical and useful to the salesmen day in 
and day out. 


Discuss Research, Engineering Training and Rates 


HAT the institute should conduct 
f research work into the area of stif- 
feners, value of shapes to resist 
torsion, use of rivets in tension, fire- 
proofing of steel electrically-welded con- 
nections and wind pressure was urged 
by Frank Burton, building commissioner 
of Detroit, who cited the present uncer- 
tain or inadequate information now ex- 
tant on these subjects. Particularly in 
the matter of wind stresses did Mr. Bur- 
ton, recommend action, In figuring a 
structural steel building, specifications in 
practically all cities require that wind 
pressure stresses be taken into consid: 
eration, according to Mr. Burton, while 
concrete has somewhat of an advantage 
in that mass and weight supposedly 
make such consideration unnecessary in 
the case of concrete construction. 


Changes in building codes permitting 
wider latitude in the use of concrete have 
been the sequel to experimental work, 
especially in the universities, Mr. Bur- 
ton pointed out. By the establishment 
of fellowships the structural steel indus- 
try should clear up some doubtful points 
and look to the compilation of a definite 
literature upon structural steel, was his 
thought. The need of the structural 
steel industry is not to point out faults 
and competitive construction but to put 
forward its own merits and advantages, 
Mr. Burton declared. 

A plea for more intensive grounding 
of engineers in English and concentra- 
tion of engineering courses upon funda- 
mentals to the almost total exclusion of 
specialization featured the talk of A. E. 
Crockett, manager of the bureau of in- 
struction of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. If engineers are able 
to present matters forcibly and_logically 
‘they must receive further instruction in 
the essentials of English than is now on 
the courses of practically all engineering 
schools, and English should be required 
four full years, he demanded. 

“The development of the American 
mation rested on the shoulders of the 
engineers of a previous day.and the fu- 
ture also rests with the country’s engi- 


neers, hence it is imperative that we 
train the engineers of tomorrow correct- 
ly. The engineer has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to the community, much 
more than he is generally cognizant of.” 

If fabricated steel is to retain its right- 
ful place it will be only because the fab- 
ricated steel industry persistently and 
consistently spreads the gospel of the 
right material for the right place, be- 
cause it has the courage and authority 
‘o say that stee] should be used here be- 
cause it is right and some other material 
there because it is right, was Mr. 
Crockett’s admonition. 

Prospects that in January the United 
States shipping board may certify to the 
interstate commerce ~commission that 
the American merchant marine is now 
adequate to meet demands upon it and 
thereby seek to make operative section 
28 of the Jones act, giving preferential 
freight rates to exports in American bot- 
toms, were discussed in the report sub- 
mitted by the traffic committee of the in- 
stitute. The committee is opposed to the 
commerce commission lifting the pres- 
ent suspension of section 28. 

Fabricators must align in opposition 
to the proposed advance of 5 cents in 
fabrication-in-transit charges west of the 
Mississippi river, the committee pointed 
out. It also went on record as believing 
it will be 6 months before a decision is 
reached in the Jones & Laughlin rate 
case, affecting rates from the Pittsburgh 
district to Indiana and Illinois territory. 
Accomplishments of the traffic com: 
mittee in opposing rate increases were 
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Dec. 1-4—American Society of Mechanical En- 
ineers. Annual meeting at the Engineerin 
ocieties building, New York. Calvin 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 

Dec, 1-4—National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering. Grand Central Palace, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, 1102 Grand 
Central Palace building, New York, is man- 
ager. 

Dec. 8-13—Exposition of Invention. Engineer- 
ing Societies’ building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. Executive offices at 
47 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 





cited, coupled with the explanation that 
the committee could take only a broad 
gage view of the rate situation and local 
situations would have to be met. in- 
dividually or by local groups. 

National associations like the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction can 
speak and act for fabricators on national 
and industry problems but local condi- 
tons can be handled only through con- 
certed, local action, R. B. Thomas, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Iron League of 
New York, asserted. He urged greater 
co-operation of the fabricating industry 
for the solution of purely domestic ques- 
tions. 

At the banquet concluding the con- 
vention John W. O’Leary, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, president of Arthur J. O’Leary 
& Son Co., and a former president of 
the National Metal Trades association, 
lauded the institute for its start toward 
a uniform cost system. He cited as 
the benefits a continuing reduction in 
costs, a locating of wastes, elimina- 
tion of extravagances and improve- 
ment of methods. 

Elisha Lee, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, another banquet 
speaker, referred to the mutual depen- 
dency of the railroads and the steel 
industry. The upbuilding of the rail- 
roads, has been accomplished »by the 
advances in the manufacture of steel 
while the steel industry has grown 
because the railroads have afforded 
economical assembly of raw materials. 

In addition to playing an indispensa- 
ble part in the production of every 
ton of iron and steel, said Mr. Lee, 
the railroad themselves are the ulti- 
mate consumers of nearly 100 tons in 
every three produced, making them by 
far the largest purchasers and users 
of iron and steel in the United States. 

Gov. Al Smith, of New York, who 
was an impromptu speaker at the 
banquet, stressed the necessity for or- 
ganization and declared that nothing 
could be accomplished in politics, the 
church or business without it. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 














RANK I. SNYDER has been ap- 
F ovis: general manager of the Bes- 

semer & Lake Erie railroad, Pitts- 
burgh, subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp. to succeed the late Edward 
H. Utley, vice president and general 
manager, according to an announcement 
made recently by Judge James H. Reed, 
president of the railroad. Mr. Snyder 
had been assistant general manager of 
the Bessemer line for a number of 
years and had been acting general 
manager since Mr. Utley, who died 
Nov. 7, became ill. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Bessemer for 18 years 
and during the entire time had been 
in the office of the vice president. He 
was first employed as a clerk. 

Mr. Snyder was born at Greenville 
and came to Pittsburgh more than 20 
years ago. Before becoming associated 
with the Bessemer he was employed 
by the Pennsylvania railroad and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


* * * 


George L. Markland Jr., recently elect- 
ed mayor of Stone Harbor, N. J., is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Phila:lelphia Gear Works, Phila- 
delphia. 


* * * 


N. P. Farrar now is assistant sales 
manager of the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co., Milwaukee, builder of cranes. He 
had been district manager of the Phila- 
delphia territory for that company until 
recently. 

* * * 


Charles Piez, chairman of the board 
of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and 
during the war associated with the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ association, the elec- 
tion to be held in December. 


* * * 


Russell W. Schultze, since the first 
of the year connected with the sales 
organization in San Francisco of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has 
resigned and joined the sales organi- 
zation of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
will make his headquarters at the Se- 
attle office in the L. C. Smith build- 
ing. He is well known in the iron 
and steel trade on the Pacific Coast. 
He was connected with the Midvale 


Steel & Ordance Co. and the Mid- 








vale Co. from April 1919 to March 
1924, spending his first year in the 
San Francisco offices, the second year 
in Seattle and the third and fourth 
years in Los Angeles. From 1908 to 
the outbreak of the war in 1917, he 
was connected with the iron and steel 
department of the Baker, Hamilton & 
Pacific Co., one of the largest iron 





RUSSELL W. SCHULTZE 


and steel distributing companies on the 
Coast. 
* * * 

Arthur Levison, formerly a highway 
engineer in the United States bureau of 
public roads, has been appointed chief 
engineer of the road building depart- 
ment of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Levison has been connected with 
construction work since his graduation 
from New York university in 1910. 

ose 

George ©. Emmons, vice president in 
charge of manufacture in all plants of 
the General Electric Co. has requested 
of ‘that company. that ~-he-. be. relieved 
of his responsibilities in that capacity. 
Mr. Emmons has been with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for nearly 40 years. 
For 25 years he was general manager 
of the Schenectady plant and in 1916 
he was made vice president in charge of 
manufacturing operations at all. of the 
company’s plants. He is preparing to 
leave Schenectady for California early 
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in December and will make his home 
at the latter place. 


* * * 


H. L. Mode has been appointed as a 
sales representative in the eastern terri- 
tory, with headquarters in New York 
and Philadelphia, by Pawling & Harn- 
ischfeger Co., Milwaukee, builder of 
cranes. Mr. Mode had been connected 
for seven years in the motor department 
of the General Electric Co. 

= 


Hon, Lorne C. Webster has been 
elected a director of the British Empire 
Steel Corp. and constituent companies. 
He is associated with a number of im- 
portant commercial and industria] enter- 
prises, being president of the Webster 
Steamship Co., Canadian Import Co., St. 
Lawrence Stevedoring Co., Canadian 
Salvage association, Renfrew Co., ete. 

x* * * 


H. R. Holmes, managing director of 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ore 
Mining Co. of India, with headquarters 
in London and Donald Glass, director of 
that company are visiting in the United 
States. The company’s output of man- 
ganese ore is sold by Ferguson Wild 
& Co., in London, whose agent in this 


country is William W. Hearne, Inc., 
Real Estate Trust building, Philadel- 
phia, 


* a ad 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has accepted an 
invitation from Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, to make the 
principal address at the celebration of 
Carnegie Day, Nov. 21. This will be 
the twelfth annual observance of the 
birthday of Andrew Carnegie by the 
students and faculty of the school. The 
exercises will be held in the morning 
in Carnegie Music hall. 

* * * 

Alfred G. Norris has been appointed 
manager of the New England office of 
the Strom Ball. Bearing Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, with offices at 75 Pearl’ street, 
Hartford, Conn. He has been identified 
with the ball bearing industry for a num 
ber of years and is well known among 
industrial engineers and manufacturers 
in the New England states. 

A. W. Wiese, sales engineer for the 
Strom company, has been transferred 
from the Philadelphia office, to the new 
office at Hartford, Conn. 
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Orders! Not Disorders 








Meaning of National Election Result Quickly Evident at Chicago— 
Great Pig Iron Buying Period—Everyone Primed for Prosperity 


BY E. C. BOEHRINGER 


HICAGO, Nov. 
18.—Not since the 
flush days of 1920 
have the iron and 
steel sales forces 
of the Chicago 
district experi- 
enced as _ active 
a 10-day  pe- 
riod as that be- 
ginning Nov. 1. 
Just about four 
days prior to the election the Central 
West seemed to begin to sense that 
beyond all doubt the result would be 
favorable to industry, and orders began 
pouring in. 

In the 10 days ended with Nov. 8 
it is estimated that fully 175,000 tons 
of northern iron was placed. At the 
prevailing market this aggregated more 
than $3,500,000 worth. With finished 
steel, the favorable election accentuated 
the trend that had been developing since 
July. Each succeeding month has re- 
vealed an increase. One producer’s Octo- 
ber bookings topped September’s by a 
little more than 150,000 tons and No- 
vember doubtless will turn up as great 
a gain over October. 

ae 





That inevitable concomitant of a bull 
market, speculative buying, has reared 
its head and convinced producers that 
the bull market may continue some 
months. In several cases prospective 
buyers have sought first quarter steel 
at today’s prices to protect themselves 
against business “they expect to get.” 
One producer has laid down the rule, 
specifications with the contract. 

Se 

In at least two instances it develops 
that contracts placed prior to election 
contained the stipulation that the ton- 
nages could be doubled in case Mr. Cool- 
idge was ciected. It is understood that 
these options have been exercised. 

er PTs 

Nearly 25,000 tons of structural steel 
has been hanging fire on obstacles not 
ordinarily met with. One project in- 
volving 15,000 tons hinges upon the 
clearing of the title to the site; 160 
different parcels must show an unblem- 
ished line of descent. A downtown of- 
fice building project requiring 10,000 


tons devolves upon an agreement with 


the city in a condemnation proceeding. 
The reinforcing bars for this job have 
been placed on an optional basis, but 
at least one local maker of structurals 
has refused the beam tonnage on this 


basis. 
* * * 


After having sold 
on practically a mill basis for many 
weeks, the reinforcing bar warehouses 
are standing up for their rights. <A 
$10 margin, plus the customary extras 
for bending and delivery, over the mill 
price of soft steel bars is their idea 
of something worth while. The rein- 
forcing bar industry paradoxically, has 
been injured by the numerous large jobs 
that have developed this fall. Competi- 
tion for these has been so keen that 
prices have been forced down, with 
the result the awards finally have not 


been desirable. 
- * * 


reinforcing bars 


Increased demand for by-product coke 
has been backing up upon the ovens. 
Because it takes almost a month to get 
idle ovens back into satisfactory pro- 
duction some increased demand may go 
unsatisfied for a short time. Typical 
of the pickup in the coke business is 
the case of one moderate size foundry. 
Through the late summer and early fall 
this foundry was taking in five cars of 
coke a month. In October it jumped to 
nine cars and in November it wants 12. 

* * ” 

The Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 
dation estimates necessary farm expen- 
ditures in the next 10 years at from 8 
to 10 million dollars. Before 1934, the 
foundation predicts, half of the present 
mileage of fence will have to be re- 
placed, three-quarters of all farm build- 
ings will need new roofs and paint, 
while harvesting machinery will experi- 
ence one complete replacement. 

oe 

A local car builder is estimating that 
the railroads in 1925 will order 200,- 
000 freight and 2500 passenger cars, in- 
volving 2,000,000 tons of steel, not in- 
cluding castings, for the former and 50,- 
000 tons for the latter. He judges loco- 
motive and rail building in 1925 will 
double 1924. 

i ee 

An official of the Chicago board of 

trade believes the farmers should rise 
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and inflict the penalties of the grain fu- 
tures act upon Senator LaFollette. Be- 
cause the LaFollette bloc charged that 
rising grain prices were merely propa- 
ganda and political conspiracy many 
farmers became alarmed and marketed 
their wheat before election. Had they 
held it, their May ‘wheat, would have 
brought them at least 10 cents a bushel 
more. Section 9 of the grain futures 
act imposes a penalty of a year’s im- 
prisonment or a $10,000 fine or both 
for disseminating false or misleading 
market information. 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
Coal Interests Merge 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 18.—Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Co., Wabash building, and 
the Meadowland Coal Co., Cleveland, 
have been consolidated into a new $16,- 
000,000 corporation to be known as the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corp. This 
marks the first step in a merger program 
outlined when the properties of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal company were segregat- 
ed from the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
railway. The new corporation will have 
$4,000,000 uf 6 per cent cumulative pref- 
erred stock and $12,000,000 common 
stock. The present holders of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Co. stock will 
receive $4,000,000 of the preferred and 
$8,000,000 of the common stock of the 
merged company. The Meadowland Coal 
Co. stockholders will get $4,000,000 of 
the mew stock. Land holdings will be 
increased from 10,000 to more than 20,- 
000 acres and the daily output from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons. The Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Co. owns about 10,500 
acres of coal land and 700 acres of 
surface land. It owns the entire stock 
of the Pittsburgh Terminal Land Co. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are: President, C. E. Tuttle, New York; 
vice president, M. D. Kirk; vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, G. F. Os- 
ler; vice president in charge of sales; 
L. H. Kelly; secretary, A. J. Appel and 
treasurer, E. C. McKibbin, all but the 
fresident being Pittsburgh men. 


Negotiating Swedish ‘Loan 

Negotiations are underway in New 
York city for a credit to be extended 
by a group of American banks to the 
iron ore producers of Sweden. The 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., is 
conducting negotiations for the creditor 
group and Oscar Rydbeck, managing 
director of the Scandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget of Stockholm, those for the 
Swedish group. It is understood the 
loan will exceed $5,000,000 and would 
be made on an acceptance basis without 
recourse to the public. 
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AYNE AGRICULTURAL 

WORKS, INC., Goldsboro, N. 

C., founder and manufacturer of 
plows, plow castings, grate bars, and 
other products, is constructing a modern 
woodworking plant 80 x 150 feet, of 
mill type construction, brick foundation 
with metal sides. The Wayne company 
also is constructing additions to its 
foundry, including. milling and finishing 
departments. Quotations on grinding 
wheels, core ovens, foundry and wood- 
working equipment are desired, accord- 
ing to D. W. Davis, president of the 
company. Graves J. Smith is vice presi- 
dent and J. A. Daugherty, secretary. 

is. © 


HE NEW LONDON SHIP & 

ENGINE CO., New London, Conn., 
a subsidiary of the Electric Boat Co., has 
received a contract from the govern- 
ment of Peru for the construction of 
two submarines and the building of a 
naval station in the harbor of Callao, 
Peru. The submarines will be built at 


Groton, Conn. 
* * * 


AKER GOLDSTEIN CO., which 

has moved its warehouse from Cath- 
erine Slip, to 1664 Fowler avenue, the 
Bronx, N. Y., will make a specialty in 
the future of soft steel bars and bands 
and structurals. It will handle products 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. John J. Baker 
and Meyer Goldstein are the owners of 
the company. 

8 6 

LINTON KELLEY is president of 

the Clinton Kelley Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Erie, Ill., recently incorporated for $15,- 
000 to manufacture automobile and trac- 
tor accessories. William Misfeldt is 
vice president, and A. A. Matthews sec- 
retary and treasurer. The board con- 
sists of the officers and Frank Bessee, 
Dana Seger, Henry Bare and Riley 
Greth. No construction or purchase of 
equipment is planned for the imme- 


diate future. 
x * * 


HANGES, involving four division 

sales managers, have been made in 
the railway department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. W. R. Stinemetz, man- 
ager of the heavy traction division, and 
I. A. Simn.on, manager of the light 
traction division, have been appointed 


assistants io the manager of the rail- 
way department. 


To fill their places, A. 





Here and There in 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 








Lines of Productive Enterprise 





J. Manson, manager of the transporta- 
tion division, New York office, has been 
elevated to the mamagership of the heavy 
traction division, and E. A. Palmer, man- 
ager, transportation division, San Fran- 
cisco office, to the managership of the 
light traction division. 
* * * 
ANEW addition to its plant on Lake 
street, has been completed by Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 215 North 
Curtis street, Chicago. The additional 
plant space is to be used for shipping, 


receiving and raw material storage. 
Handling material equipment probably 
will be installed. 


* 7” a 


ia Las been started recently on 
the erection of a warehouse and 
machine shop for the Bourne-Fuller Co., 
Cleveland, which when completed will 
provide new floor space of approximately 
50,000 square feet. The structure is 
being erected by the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, at the Upson Nut plant of the 
Bourne-Fuller Co. The new unit will 
be in the center of the present group of 
buildings, and is to be so located as 
to come adjacent to the present forge 
shop. It is to replace a number of older 
and smaller structures, which in the past 
have been used for warehousing and ma- 
chine shop purposes. The new ware- 
house and machine shop, which was de- 


signed by Ferguson, will cost about 
$150,000. It is to be a 4-story, 70 x 
176-foot plant. The new unit is being 
erected of structural steel. 


* * * 


T O EFFECT an increase in capacity 

to meet constantly enlarging orders 
for automobile springs, the Harvey 
Spring & Forging Co., Racine, Wis., has 
started work on the erection of a 1- 
story addition, 100x145 feet, to its heat 
treating shop. It is to be ready about 
Jan. 1. The Harvey company supplies 
springs to several large passenger car 
manufacturers, one of the largest cus- 
tomers being the Nash Motors Co. of 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, the require- 
ments of which will be materially in- 
creased shortly after Jan. 1, when the 
new Ajax Motors Co. plant at Racine is 
put into production. 

* * * 

ee for special woodworking 

tools for automobile body plants has 
increased to such an extent that the Bell 
Machine Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is erecting 
a large addition to its plant at Jackson 
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Industry 





For- 
eign business has shown an exceptional 
increase, and shipments are being made 
to Germany, France, Russia, England 
India, Australia, New, Zealand, Africa 


drive, Warren and Marion streets. 


and South American points. A large. 
shipment has just been made to Andre 
Citroen, the French automobile manu- 
facturer. Domestic business is becom- 
ing brisk. The addition, with equip- 
ment, will cost about $75,000, it is es- 


timated. 
* * * 


OINTRACTS have been awarded 

by B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., machinists and en- 
tion Co., through Lockwood, Greene 
gineers, to Casper Ranger (Construc- 
& Co., Boston engineers, for construct- 
ing 4-story, 74 x 176-foot steel frame 
and brick building. This structure will 
be the first of a group of five build- 
ings which the Perkins company con- 
templates constructing within the near 
future. Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Co. 
and E. H. Friedrick Co., Holyoke, have 
sub-contracts on the building. M. E. 
Perkins is president of Perkins com- 


pany, W. H. Bond, vice president, 
Benjamin F. Perkins, treasurer, J. L. 
Perkins, Jr., secretary, and P. W. 
Bidwell, general manager. 
* * * 
PPROXIMATELY two acres ot 


ground has been purchased in 
Oakland, ‘Cal., by the Laher Auto 
Spring Co., Inc., 714 East Pike street, 
Seattle, Wash., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile, truck and railway _ springs. 
Plants now are maintained at Port- 
land, Oreg., Spokane and Seattle, Wash., 
and San Francisco. A plant is being 
constructed at Oakland, to have about 
63,000 square feet of floor space. It 
will be one of the largest spring and 
bumper plants in the country. Latest 
improved equipment will be installed, 
such as conveyors, furnaces, electric fur- 
naces for tempering, etc. A new feature 
is a machine to manufacture bumper 
fittings, this piece of equipment weigh- 
ing 10 tons. It can be fed with hot 
material by six men at the same time 
and completes six bumper fittings with 
one operation. The company uses high 
grade carbon and silicon manganese 
and chrome vanadium steels and manu- 
factures three types of springs; F. J. 
Laher is president and general man- 
ager. 
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Works Democracy 


Discussed By Members of American 
Management Association 


Two days were devoted to discus- 
sion of the subject of employe repre- 
sentation by members of the produc- 
tion executives’ division of the American 
Management association, in Cleveland, 
Nov. 13 and 14. Representatives of the 
iron and steel industry were among the 
250 who attended. The association 
which was organized nearly two years 
ago supplanted three other organiza- 
tions, and now has a membership of 
1650 individuals. 

Many companies noted for their spe 
cial work in employe relations have rep- 
resentatives in the association, such as 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., American Radiator 
Co., Commonwealth Steel Co., Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., and Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

The association does not advocate or 
disparage employe representation, 
though it is one of the many industrial 
management problems receiving atten- 
tion, A majority of those who attended 
the Cleveland meeting represented com- 
panies having some form of representa- 
tion. J. A. Morford, National Indus- 
trial Conference board, stated as a con- 
servative estimate 1,250,000 employes in 
the United States are working under 
some representation plan. More than 
800 industrial plants in the country and 
151 firms in Canada are in the lists of 
those who have taken the step. Increased 
productivity is advanced as one of the 
principal reasons for employe _repre- 
sentation. 

Charles R. Hook, vice president and 
general manager, American Rolling Mill 
Co. who is vice president of the 
Production Executives’ division, pre- 
sided at the opening session. He said 
that proper spirit and technique are es- 
sentials for success in employe repre- 
sentation. Other speakers representing 
a variety of industries related to their 
experiences of their companies with rep- 
resentation. One identified with iron and 
steel, A. H. Lichty, vice president, Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co., stated that this 
has been part of his company’s method 
for more than eight years, with decided 
success. 

“In this time all disputes we have had 
have been settled amicably” he said. 
“Most have been adjusted at their 
source. It is clearly the responsibility 
of company officials to see that the atti- 
tude of foremen and superintendents to 
ward joint representation is right. 


“Joint representation is not yet per- 
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fect. Some selfish 
men are found. But none of these are 
impossible. The future of joint repre- 
sentation is one of large promise for all 
concerned.” 


and_ inconsiderate 


Found rymen Com pete in 


Making Castings 


Five New England foundrymen made 
up sample castings from one set of pat- 
terns so that their molding practice 
could be discussed before the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s association at a 
meeting Nov. 12. The making of the 
test castings resolved itself into some- 
thing of a competition, and was a suffi- 
cient drawing card to fill the large din- 
ing room at the Exchange club, Boston. 

The five castings sent in the rough 
from the various foundries were ma- 
chined at Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. but 
the results of the machining were not 
disclosed until the foundrymen gathered 
at the meeting. Two of the castings 
were found to be flawless*and were des- 
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ignated good. The other three each had 
a tiny flaw or shrinkage crack, and these 
were designated no good. In each case 
the foundry foreman in charge of the 
work explained his practice in consid- 
erable detail. 

The general opinion afterward was 
that the use of lower silicon iron and 
greater pressure in the sprue would re- 
sult in a perfect casting. Of the two 
successful castings one used ample 
chilled pieces and the other used a vi- 
brator on the flask during pouring and 
setting. The five foundries making the 
castings were Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works, Barbour Stockwell Co., 
Broadway Iron Foundry, Delano Iron 
Foundry, and the Athol Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against D. & O. G. Heyen, Inc., 
dyemakers, toolmakers and general ma- 
chinists, Brooklyn, N. Y. Among 
the petitioners are the Bedford Plating 
Works and the Metropolitan Iron 
Foundry. 








Obituaries 





ILLIAM T. NASH, secretary 
W and general manager, the 
Monarch Bumper Mfg. Co. 


treasurer of the Atlas Foundry 
Co., Detroit, died at his home in that 
city Nov. 4. Mr. Nash was born in 
Windsor, April 4, 1873. In 1903 he be- 
came auditor and comptroller of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., remaining until 
1917 when, with Henry M. and Wilfred 
G. Leland he became an organizer and 
was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Lincola Motor Co. He retained 
the latter position until 1922 when he 
resigned to assume those which he 


held at the time of his death. 
* 7 * 


and 


Albert Kreulsheimer, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Tack Co., Milwaukee, died 
Nov. 15 after a lengthy illness, at the 
age of 59 years. 

+ * * 

Benjamin Hinchcliffe, vice president 
of the Hinchcliffe Motor Car Co., 
Boston, died Nov. 6 at the Robert B. 
Brigham hospital. 

* * * 

Charles Henry Osgood, president of 
the New London & Northern Railroad 
Co., died at his home in Norwich, Conn., 
recently. He was 82 years old. 

* * 

Adam Oscar Wente, 45 years old, 

president of the Wente Copper Works, 


Cincinnati, died Nov. 13 following a 
stroke of apoplexy which he suffered 
the day previous while seated at a 
desk in his office. Mr. Wente was a 
member of many business clubs and 
prominent in fraternal circles. 

* * * 

George T. Bliss, secretary of the Erie 

City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., died Nov. 


2 at his home in that city after a long 
illness. He was born in Erie, May 
21, 1864, and was educated in military 


academies in Charlotte, N. C., and Erie. 
He was graduated from the Van Rens- 
salear Polytechnic institute at Troy, 
N. Y. Mr. Bliss entered employ of the 
Erie City Iron Works in 1883, and be- 


came secretary of the company in 
1894, 

+ * * 
Duncan M. Anderson, aged 50, sec- 


retary of the Frick & Lindsay Co., Pitts- 
burgh, deaier in oil well and mill ma- 
chinery and supplies, died Nov 6, in his 
home in Sewickley. Born in Ohio, he 
moved to Washington where he obtained 
his education His first business connec- 
tion was with his uncle John A. Roeb- 
ling, who constructed the Brooklyn 
bridge at New York. He later removed 
to Pittsburgh and entered the employ of 
the Frick & Lindsay Co., with which 
company he was connected for the past 
15 vears. 














Machinery Improvement Is Slow 


Expected Revival in Demand Following Election Results Not Materializing—Buyers Still 
Cling to Policy of Hesitation Where Large Expenditures Are Involved—Used Equipment 


Is Slightly Better—Crane Builders Continue Good Bookings of Last Few Weeks 


MPROVEMENT in machine tool demand is slow. 
The revival in buying which had been expected to 
follow a favorable election result has not material- 
ized and in some districts business during the past 
week was as dull as that in the period immediately 
preceding the election. The tone of the market gen- 
erally is better, but many dealers contend that tone 
does not signify the condition of the present mar- 
ket, with many interests bringing out inquiries for in- 
ventory, budget and other price seeking purposes. 
Buyers still cling to the policy of hesitation when 
expenditure of large amounts of money are involved 
and this is accountable for the lack of large lists. 
Present activity is confined almost entirely to single 
tools. 


eral Electric Co. into the market with a list of ap- 
proximately 30 items. A large recent buyer is re- 
ported as the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., which closed 
on about 40 radial drills for its plant at Louisville, 
Ky. Another interesting sale was that of the navy 
department for eight planers. 

Used equipment buying is slightly better, but the 
increase in demand is not as large as previously was 
expected. 

Crane builders continue to enjoy good bookings, 
with inquiries also slightly better. 

Sales departments of the machine tool industry 
should do everything possible to get equipment orders 
placed a good deal further ahead than they have been 
placed in the past, according to E. F. DuBrul, gen- 








tracts for 10 tools by the Lehigh Valley. 
York Central has closed on several more and has 
added a few machines to its list of inquiry. 
Gray Co., Cincinnati, has booked a planer for “the 
South African railroad, Capetown, Africa. 

increasing interest on the part of 
trial buyers is forecasted with the entrance of Gen- 


General 


Railroad buying is featured by the award of con- 


The New 


G. A. 
order curve. 


indus- 
them all out. 


eral manager of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, in the monthly review for October. Driv- 
ing on this point will help smooth out the industry’s 
Very 
equipped as to have no obsolete machinery. 
business of the sales forces of the industry to root 


thoroughly 
It is the 


few shops are. so 


Industrial Buyers Gradually Entering Market 


EW YORK, Nov. 18.—Im- 
N proved buying of the past 

two weeks is being well main- 
tained in the eastern machine tool 
market. With few exceptions ordets 
are not large, but they are fairly 
numerous, and sellers generally are 
looking for November to be the best 
sometime. 

Railroad buying is still a feature. 
Within the past week the Lehigh 
Valley has issued orders for two journ- 
al turning and axle lathes, four shapers, 
two geared head lathes, one a 42-inch 
machine and the other a geared head 
turret lathe; a 6-foot radial drill and 
a 23-inch engine lathe. The New York 
Central has closed on a 6-foot radial 
drill and a radius grinder among other 
machines, and the Southern railway 
has bought a 4-foot radial drill. 

An interesting award involves eight 
engine lathes for the navy depart- 
ment, four of which are for the navy 
yard at Boston, Among other awards 
are a 1500-pound steam hammer for 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago and a 
14-inch engine lathe for the McKier- 
nan-Terry Drill Co., Dover, N. J., both 
going to an eastern seller. 

The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., normally one of the 


month in 


largest buyers in this district is be- 
coming active again. In addition to a 





list of 20 items or so, mostly small 
machines for its plant in Cincinnati, 
this company has brought out within 
the past week fully a dozen machines, 
including two drill presses and a 48- 
inch engine lathe, and also one or two 
smaller lathes. Recent purchases by 
this company include a milling machine 


and on engine lathe for one of its 
western plants. 
While a good amount of overhead 


crane inquiry is being figured much of 
which has been under contemplation 
for sometime, orders are scattered. 

Kilns, conveyors and brick making 
equipment will, be required b. ythe So- 
cieta Anonima G. Verrocchi, Milan, Italy, 
which is equipping a plant for the man- 
ufacture of fire brick. 

Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc., 
Goldsboro, N, C., is desirous of obtain- 
ing quotations on grinding wheels, core 
ovens, foundry and woodworking equip- 
ment. 


Improvement Still Lags 


C HICAGO, Nov. 18.—Opinions 

vary in the Chicago machinery 
district whether any real improvement 
has set in since election but the ma- 
jority inclines to the view there has 
been a quickening of interest. Busi- 
ness has been scattered widely, in 
small lots or single tools. The rail- 
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roads are asking for estimates for 
budget purposes, the Burlington and 
Northwestern inquiries falling into this 
class. Hopes are entertained for an 
Illinois Central list in December. The 
Union ‘Metal Products Co. Chicago, has 
placed a 6-foot radial drill and is re- 
ported also to have purchased several 
punches and shears. This company is 
taking bids on board drop hammers. 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
will shortly buy forging equipment for 
the plant of its subsidiary, Ajax Motors 
Co., at Racine, Wis. The Ress Ma- 
chine Co., Lincoln, Nebr., has bought 
a used 32 x 32-inch x 8-foot planer. 


Automotive Demand Quickens 


LEVELAND, Nov. 18—Automo- 

tive demand is better in this 
district, with sales from that source the 
best in a long time according to one 
dealer. This interest also closed out 
a large tool to a railroad during the 
past week. Another interest’ has closed 
On approximately 20 tools to an au- 
tomotive interest during the past few 
weeks. Inquiry is better, but hesitancy 
still prevails when closing action is 
desired. 

Used equipment is moving in good 
volume, with prices a trifle firmer on 
several classes of tools. Several 
dealers are accumulating tools believing 
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that a better market will be had shortly. 
The tone of used machinery is better 
and price firming is more in evidence, 
although instances still are noticeable 
where quotations are cut considerably 
to book a certain order or close out a 
special item. 

Crane builders report better bookings. 
Business has picked up slightly since 
the recent elections, but a large volume 
of sales contingent upon the outcome of 
the balloting have not been closed, In- 
quiries continue in good volume and 
more activity is expected during the next 
few weeks than in October and Septem- 
ber. iq 


<a 


Better Buying in Prospect 


INCINNATI, Nov. 18.—While 

buying of new tools and machinery 
still is below normal there is a stimu- 
lating undertone to the market result- 
ing from a gradual improvement in 
inquiry and more encouraging re- 
ports from jobbers and salesmen. The 
volume of business is being main- 
tained at the average of the past seve- 
ral weeks with an occasional new 
purchaser and prospect appearing. No 
important sales have been recorded in 
this market within a fortnight, prac- 
tically all current orders being for 
single units. A considerable volume of 
railroad business is in immediate pros- 
pect. The G. A. Gray Co. has re- 
ceived an order for a switch planer 
from the South African Railroad, Cape- 
town, Africa. 

From time to time the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. is shipping grind- 
ers to Germany and this represents 
the only important export business, 
although in recent months the Ameri- 


Cr ane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Two 8-ton hoists to the West Indies Finance 
Corp., New York, to the A. D. Granger Co., 
15 Park Row, New York. 


Single Installations 


600-foot monorail track for the National Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to the tramrail division 
of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
This is in addition to the installation made 
by the Cleveland company sometime ago. 

§0-ton electric crane for the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corp., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York, noted in last week’s issue as awarded, 
went to the Whiting Corp. ‘ 

$0-ton crane for Birmingham Sand & Gravel 
Co., Detroit, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

30-ton crane with 10-ton auxiliary, 86-foot 6-inch 
span for Lief Lee, Youngstown, O., consult- 
ing engineer, to the Morgan Engineering 
r) 


15-ton locomotive crane for the Eppinger & 
Russell Co., Jacksonville, Fla., to the Ameri- 
ean Hoist & Derrick Co. 

1$-ton electric traveling crane for the Union 
Metal Products Co., Chicago, to the Shaw 
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can Tool Works has done some trading 
with Russia, 

One of the largest orders recently to 
come to the attention of local machine 
tool interests is the booking of approx- 
imately 40 turret lathes for the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., for its Louisville 
plant. This order is reported to have 
been placed with a Cleveland manufac- 
turer. 


Recovery Fails To “Materialize 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 18.—Expected 

large orders for machine tools have 
so far failed to materialize, only 
single installations or orders for two 
or three machines at a time being noted. 
One dealer states that the past week 
was quieter than the week preceding 
the election but all are confident that 
better business is ahead. The tone of 
the market is good. As yet the Central 
Tube Co. has not started to buy on 
its list and the Carnegie Steel Co. 
defers action on its requirements for 
Edgar Thompson works. Nothing 
may be done on this until early next 
year. Good deliveries are available on 
practically everything in the machine 
tool line except the larger tools and 
special machinery. Two or three ex- 
tensive installations are scheduled for 
closing within a week or 10 days, in- 
cluding the ore bridge for the Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., and 
improvements at the Duquesne works 
and other plants of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., including the installation 
of a large car dumper, etc. This last 
probably will be awarded before the 
first of December. A bar straighten- 
ing machine was sold td a manufac- 
turer in Indiana and several single 





and Inquiries 


Electric Crane Co. 

15-ton locomotive crane for the Worcester, 
Mass., plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., to the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 


10-ton electric crane, 37-foot 6-inch span, for 
Guggenheim Bros., 120 Broadway, New York, 
for shipment to Mexico., to the Whiting 
Corp. This is in addition to the 15-ton crane 
recently noted as placed with that company 
by the American Smelting & Refining Co. 


10-ton electric crane, 60-foot span, for George 
Brown & Co., Newark, N. J., to the Shaw 
Electric Crane Co. 


5-ton handpower crane for J. J. Weiler & Co., 
Huntington, Va., to the A. D. Granger 
Co., 15 Park Row, New York. 

5-ton electric crane, 57-foot span, for the New 
London Ship & Engine Co., New London, 
Conn., to an eastern builder. 

3-yard grab bucket crane, 80-foot span and 45- 
foot lift and two handpower cranes, 20 and 
15 tons respectively, awarded by the Public 
Service Corp., Newark, N. J., for installation 
at a new plant to be erected by the Bath 
Portland Cement Co. at Sandts Eddy, Pa.; 
the grab bucket crane is repotted to have 
gone to the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co.; 
three shovels were awarded to Bucyrus Co. 
and a large amount of stone crushing ma- 
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lathe orders likewise were booked recently. 

In the used machinery market recent 
sales include a heavy press and a 
No. 36 press; two 8 x 18 and 8 x 16- 
foot engine lathes; and one each motor 
driven floor grinder, testing machine, 
friction saw, motor-driven, and a small 
metal shaper, by the Marr-Galbreath 
Machinery Co. 

Crane orders are scarce although in- 
quiries are plentiful and the buying 
rate promises to improve. 


Boston Orders Decline 


OSTON, Nov. 18.—The encourag- 

ing rate of machine tool orders 
early in the month has slipped con- 
siderably during the past week and 
leading dealers at Boston report both 
inquiry and total sales lower. Tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers continue 
to offer prospect for attractive sales be- 
fore the end of the year, but actual 
orders during the past week have been 
meager. A New Hampshire manufac- 
turer bought two lathes and a planer. 
A Massachusetts paper manufacturer 
bought two tools. Scattered individual 
tools were placed with perhaps half 
a dozen other manufacturers. 

The experience in the used tool mar- 
ket has been somewhat brighter. A 
leading: dealer reports more individual 
used tools placed to date in Novem- 
ber than for the corresponding pe- 
riod in October. Recent auction sales 
have brought attractive prices. Mis- 
cellaneous equipment such as electric 
motors and power house machinery is 
reported in better demand. New Eng- 
land machine tool manufacturers while 
still operating part time report an in- 
crease in the national demand for tools. 


OO CTA TUT 


of the Week 


chinery and other equipment was placed. 
2-ton Drake electric hoist for the Terminal 

Railway association, St. Louis, to the A. D. 

Granger Co., 15 Park Row, New York. 


Orders Pending 


Three cranes, a 5-ton and two 10-ton electric 
cranes for the Knoxville, Tenn., plant of the 
Southern railway; bids closed. 

5-ton spur geared chain hoist traveling crane 
for the Nebraska Power Co., Fifteenth and 
Farnam streets, Omaha, Neb.; pending. 

Gasoline driven, crawler type crane with % 
to l-yard clamshell bucket, by H. W. Dexter, 
Bisbee building, Jacksonville, Fla.; pending. 

Locomotive crane on crawler tractor, 1 to 
1%-yard bucket capacity for Grove Sand & 
Stone Co., Asheville, N. C.; pending. 

Steam shovel outfit with crane to handle 2-yard 
clamshell bucket and 60 to 125-foot boom for 
the Uvalde Co., Box 902, San Antonio, Tex.,; 
pending. 

Traveling crane for Walker Mfg. Co., Hamil- 
ton and Michigan streets, Racine, Wis.; pend- 
ing. 

Traveling cranes, Morgan Construction Co., 14 
Belmont street, Worcester, Mass.; pending. 
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manufacturer of steel, brass, 
copper and monel metal tube 
couplings and special appliances, 
has moved its headquarters from 
2420 Superior viaduct to 10320 
Berea road, Cleveland, where bet- 
ter manufacturing facilities are 
available. A. L. Parker is presi- 
dent of the company. 
 e-~ 


Fitchburg Machine Works has 
changed its name to the Seneca 
Falls Machine Co., and since Nov. 
1 has teen located at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. Moving followed consolida- 
tion of the companies named, last 
February. Marcus A. Coolidge is 
president and treasurer of the new 
company, Edwin R. Smith, vice 
president and general manager and 
John A. Fyfe is secretary. 

. 

The Automatic Gear Blank Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has changed its 
name to the Central Gear Mfg. Co. 

* * * 


Machine 


P ARKER APPLIANCE CO., 


Lancaster & Knife 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


Works, Lancaster, Pa., has changed 
its name to the Lancaster Machine 
Knife Works. 


* * * 


Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has moved its Chicago 
office to 547 Webster building, 327 
South La Salle street. 

62% 


Cowan Mfg. Co. which recently 
established a plant at 546 South 
Meridian street, Indianapolis, manu- 
factures tools. 

ae ae 


Morton & Weaver, Coventry, have 
dissolved their partnership but the 
business will continue under the old 
name ccntrolled by W. A. Weaver. 


* * * 


A. J. Miller Co., Bellefontaine, 
O., has taken over the plant of the 
Defiance Motor Truck Co., Defi: 
ance, O., and will operate it under 
the name of the General Body Co. 

oe) Si). 


Andrew Carrigan Co., Rialto 


building, San Francisco, has been 
appointed agent in Northern Cali- 
fornia for the Masterench Corp., 
Turlock, Cal. 

* * * 

The light structural steel plant, 
with about four acres of ground on 
the New York Central railroad in 
Mishawaka, Ind., has just been sold 
to M. S. Fisher of South Bend, Ind., 
by John S. Fetter. The plant had 
been used until recently for the 
manufacture of interurban cars. 


* * * 


J. H. France Refractories Co., 
Snow Shoe, Pa., has taken over the 
plant tormerly owned by the Snow 
Shoe Fire Brick Co., and _ will 
manufacture fire brick for furnace 
and steel mill use. 


* * * 


Midland Mfg. Co., 67 Jennings 
street, Fort Worth, Tex., has 
changed its mame from Midland 
Brass Works, and has increased its 
capital from $20,000 to $25,000. J. 
L. Bolcourt is president. 








New Construction and Enterprise 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Conners Steel Co. 
was damaged by fire recently with approximately 
$25,000 loss to equipment, including damage to 
one crane... 


BALDWIN PARK, CAL.—Board of super- 
visors of Los Angeles county have taken bids 
for the constructing of a Il-story, 40x80-foot 
warehouse and machine shop. 


LOS ANGELES—Hight & Howe plan con- 
structing 1-story battery shop for repair of au- 
tomobile batteries, etc. 


LODI, CAL.—Trustees of the Lodi union 
high school district, have taken bids for con- 
structing 1-story manual training shops. Wright 
& Satterlee, Bank of Italy building, Stockton, 
Cal., are architects. 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Imperial Shock Ab- 
sorber Co., Inc., has been incorporated for $250,- 
000 to manufacture and deal in automotive ac- 
cessories, by C. E. Boone, R. A. Terry and C.F, 
Christiansen. 

LOS ANGELES—Climax Equipment Co. is 
making extensive alterations to its plant at 4615 
Alger street. DeLuxe Building Co. is in charge 
of the work. 

LOS ANGELES—Rotary Disc Bit Co. has 
purchased property recently on Alba street, be- 
tween Fifty-fifth and Fifty-seventh streets, where 
it will construct an industrial plant. 

LOS ANGELES—American Manganese Steel 
Co., Nineteenth and State streets, Chicago, 


plans constructing 2-ton electric furnace plant 
here for production of manganese steel castings. 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











D. H. Young, this city, is architect. Noted 
Nov. 6. 

LOS ANGELES—Auto Sheet Metal Works, 
2003 South Main street, has awarded contracts 
to V. P. Gilbert for constructing 1-story, 90x 
108-foot industrial building, on South Park av- 
enue south of Sixty-first street. 

LOS ANGELES—Refrigerator Corp. of 
America has been incorporated with $250,000 
capital, to manufacture and deal in refrigerating 
apparatus, by C. O. Hagen, E. B. McKnight, 
H. C. Mayer, L. M. Edwards, and O. C. Sat- 
tinger, 

SAN FRANCISCO—S, F. Engineering Co., 
322 Sixth street, has awarded contracts for 
constructing machine shop. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Elevator Co., 1129 
Howard street, plans constructing 1 and 2-story 
shops building on Rausch street. Daumann, & 
Jose, 251 Kearny street, are architects. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Grinnel Co. of the Pa- 
cific has awarded the Austin Co., of California, 
engineer and builder, contract for constructing 
plant here. 

NAMPA, IDA.—Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market street, San Francisco, engineering de- 





partment, have taken bids for constructing a 
group of 1-story repair shop buildings. 

CHICAGO—Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., has 
awarded contracts to the South Halsted Street 
Iron Works for crane runway and mill build. 
ing. 

CHICAGO—Juno Heater Corp., 30 North 
Dearborn street, has been formed with 100 shares 
no par value stock, to manufacture and deal 
in heating apparatus, with Silas Cartland, L. C. 
Schaub and Raymond H. West, as incorporators, 

CHICAGO—Holton Seeley Co., 140 South 
Dearborn street, plans constructing 1-story, 105 
x 175-foot pressed brick garage and repair shop 
at 6825 Kenwood avenue. L. E. Russell, 25 
North Dearborn street, is architect, 

CHICAGO—Wheeler Mfg. Co., 970 Montana 
street, has been incorporated with 250 shares no 
par value stock, to manufacture and sell radio 
apparatus and parts, by Marie C. Suhr, T. 
Henry Wheeler and E. A. Lyon. 

CHICAGO—Crosiar Bros. Co., 6714 South 
Chicago avenue, has been incorporated for $40,- 
000 to manufacture and deal in boilers, heaters 
and tanks, by Warren E. Crosiar, Sarah E, 
Crosiar, Anna L. Crosiar and Glenn F. Crosiar. 

CHICAGO—Wittenberg Bros. Motor Sales, 
Inc., 814 South Crawford avenue, has been 
formed with $5000 capital, to deal in and repair 
automobiles and motor vehicles, by Max H. 
Wittenberg, Milton Wittenberg, M. Nathan 
Farber and Ben Singer. 

CHICAGO—Illinois Draft Controt Co., 1200 
Tower building, 6 North Michigan avenue, has 


(Continued on Page 1394) 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5. S 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 5.4 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 

a er er 4.90 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent 

Son cdistan ccd b00s 00000 0CbeES Cece 75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
SY eer 9.00 to 10.00 


Copper free low phosphorus ; 
53 to 65 per cent .......+.- nominal 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


SO S46. DET CORE 0 on20 sosser. 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
be: -S4° per :CEME coiccccec. 10.50 to 11.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


to GS Per CONE ..ceoccccces 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

“Se Se eae 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ......... 8.00 to 9.00 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent.... 
00 46a all Ordinary, nominal cil. tidewater 
rrr Washed, 39 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 21.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

OO sees chan ivessesa 17.00 to 18.00 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


. QWQEEE’S Wy SN | 











Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
















THE 


BOURNE-FULLER CO. 
Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 
CLEVELAND 
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San Francisco 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Continued from Page 1391) 


been formed to manufacture and deal in draft 
controls and regulators, smoke consumers and 
regulators, by Fred A. Fisher, Elizabeth E. 
Fisher and Walter H. Chambers. 


CHICAGO—Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., 207 East Washington street, has been in- 
corporated with 10,000 shares no par value stock, 
to manufacture and deal in oil burners and ap- 
pliances, by C. U. Williams, Susie R. Williams 
and Walter Williams. 


CHICAGO—Globe Specialty Co., 925 Wright- 
wood avenue, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 to manufacture and deal in automobile ra- 
diator caps, accessories and devices, by Fred 
A. Munson, Norman E. Johnson and William 
D. Hawthorne. 


CHICAGO—Whyte Motor Control Co., 310 
South Michigan boulevard, has been incorporated 
for $25,000 to manufacture, sell and distribute 
automobile products, parts and accessories, by 
S. V. Moran, Jay A. Colvin and David T. 
Duffield. 


CHICAGO—Crane Co. has awarded contracts 
to Kalman Steel Co. for supplying reinforcing 
concrete bars and to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. for structural material in addi- 
tions to be constructed for which Starrett 
Bros., 160 North La Salle street, are general 
contractors. 

RINARD, ILL.—Rinard Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated for $40,000 to manufacture and 
deal in sockets, ratchet wrenches, emergency 
axles, automobile accessories, etc., by L. R. Cook, 
Lester Pittman, Logan R. Ellis and Delbert F. 
Bratton, 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Wochner & Hig- 
gemier, Inc., 1503 South Fourth avenue, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to make and sell 
retail automobile replacements and parts, and ac- 
cessories, by Henry Wochner, Bernard Frank- 
lin Higgemier and Ardo Gatejer. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—AIl Metal Valve Co. 
has been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in metal products by Robert H Hoge 
and Harry G. Davis. 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Liberty Battery Mfg. 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated with $80,000 
<apital to manufacture and sell batteries. 

NEW ORLEANS—A. Marx & Son, Inc., has 
‘been chartered with $305,000 capital, to manu- 
facture and deal in machinery and equipment, 
with Isaac Marx as president; Jacob B. Sam- 
wel, 1645 Tchoupitoulas street, as secretary and 
treasurer, 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Mid-Continent 
Tank Car Co., Coffeyville, Kans., is planning 
construction of tank car shops here. 

BALTIMORE—Nattans Chevrolet Sales Co., 
1419 Maryland avenue, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to sell automobiles and conduct service 
and repair shops, by Ralph A. Nattans, Isadore 
Kaufman and Herbert E. Smith. 

BALTIMORE—State board of welfare has 
$150,000 available for general improvement pro- 
posed for the Maryland penitentiary and house 
of correction, including extension to foundry. 
Claude E. Sweezy, is warden of the penitentiary. 
Noted Aug. 14. 

BALTIMORE—Parker Metal Decorating Co., 
Howard and Ostend streets, manufacturer of 
metal signs, will receive bids for constructing 


l-story, 42 x 135-foot plant to cost about 
$60,000. C. N. & Nelson Fritz, Lexington 
building, are architects. E. A. Parker is 


president of the Parker company. Noted Nov, 13. 

BOSTON—Charlestown navy yard, superin 
tendent of plants, has awarded to the New 
England Structural Co. contract for structural 
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material to be used in foundry additions. F. 
J. Low Co, is general contractor. Noted Oct. 80. 

HOLYOKE, MASS,—B. F. Perkins & 
Son, has retained Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
24 Federal street, Boston, for designing 4-story, 
7€ x 154-foot plant for the manufacture of 
paper and pulp machinery and electric disc 
fans. 

LYNN, MASS.—Thomson Electric Welding 
Co. has started work on a Ii-story plant. 

LYNN, MASS.—J. E. Knox & Co., Broad 
street, manufacturers of rubber and cutting dies, 
has awarded contracts for constructing 1-story 
plant on Broad street. W. T. Reed Co., 200 
Devonshire street, is engineer. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—Lombard & 
Co., 236 A street, manufacturer of grindstones, 
is in the market for miscellaneous equipment. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—B. Malouf Patent 
Co. recently incorporated, plans constructing 
plant for the manufacture of automobile parts. 

DETROIT—Murphy Iron Works has award- 
ed to Cooper Wideman Construction Co., 4612 
Woodward avenue, contract for constructing 
steel and brick shop addition. The Murphy 
works is a subsidiary of the Sanford-Riley 
Stoker Co. 


BILOXI, MISS.—E. W. Edwards Motor Co. 
has awarded contracts for constructing 1-story 
auto station, work shop and repair departments, 
etc, 

ST. LOUIS—King Bee Auto Accessories 
Mfg. Co. recently was incorporated by O. Trova, 
N. S. Magruder and F. A. Hoel, 5342A Terry 
street, with $30,000 capital, to manufacture and 
deal in automobile accessories. 

ROCHELLE PARK, N. J.—Sandow Tool 
Co., Rochelle, N. J., has retained Gretsch & 
Creamer, Bible House, New York, as archi- 
tects for 1-story, 50 x 100-foot machine shop 
addition, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Diehold Machine & 
Tool Works, has been incorporated for $20,000 
to manufacture and deal in machinery and tools, 
by J. Demarest, A. E. Gilmartin and H. Wieder- 
hold, with B. H. Schiffer, 80 Boerum place, as 
attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—M. H. Wiener, 198 Clare- 
mont avenue, desires to purchase a large size 
pipe cutter and a nipple machine. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Lawler Iron Works, 18 
Gull street, is enlarging its foundry, having 
taken out a building permit for a $6000 addi- 
tion. 

NEW YORK—Bergen & Lang have been in- 
corporated for $20,000 to deal in machinery by 
C. and E. Lang and C. J. Korb, with Warner 
& Korb, 302 Broadway, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Emery Automatic Chain 
Stores, has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
manufacture vending machinery, by C. W. 
Emery, and R. L. Gray with E. K. Welch, 20 
Broad street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Smokerset Co. has been in- 
corporated for $20,000 to manufacture and deal 
in metal ash receivers, by A. S. Burger, A. S. 
Epstein and I. L. Phillips, with Miller, Bretz- 
felder & Ruskay, 302 Broadway, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Metric Instrument Co., has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture 
wireless apparatus, by J. H. Wilhelm, L. Isaac- 
son and E. Alper, with H. Pearlman, 63 Park 
Row, as attorney, 

NEW YORK—West End Fare-Register & 
Meter Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
manufacture and deal in registers and taximeters, 
by C. and F. Traugut with J. Traugut, 93 
West End avenue, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Horne & Ebling Corp., has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to manufacture 
and deal in railway and marine equipinent, by 
L. W. Horne, B. A. Singer, and J. N. Ebling, 
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with Nugent & Nugent, 280 Madison avenue, 
as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—United States Wire Die Corp. 
has been incorporated with 160 shares $100 par 
preferred stock and 40 shares no par value com- 
mon, to manufacture and deal in dies, by T. G. 
O’Brien, E. B. Field and A. Simons, with B. H. 
Fredman, 233 Broadway, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Lion Steel Ware Corp., has 
been incorporated for $150,000 to manufacture 
and deal in iron and steel products, by R. A. 
Versteeg, S. Anhalt and V. M. Keane, with 
L. M. Friedman, 132 West Forty-third street, 
as .attorney. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Algonquin Elec- 
trical Co., has been formed with 2000 shares $100 
par preferred and 2000 shares no par value 
common stock, to manufacture and deal in 
electrical equipment and appliances, by W. E. 
Steinback, F. M. Nichols and A. Kennedy, with 
C. W. H. Arnold as attorney. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—American Locomo- 
tive Co. has awarded contracts to the Lacka- 
wanna bridge works of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for constructing a crane runway. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Columbia Power Co. has 
awarded contracts to the R. H. Beaumont Co. 
for coal handling equipment for the Miami 
Fort station near here. About 400 tons 
of structural steel will be used. 

CLEVELAND—Fairmount Tool & Forging 
Co., 10611 Quincy avenue, contemplates recon- 
structing plant recently damaged by fire. J. 
Wentworth Smith is president. Noted Oct. 23. 

CLEVELAND—Clarke Transportation Co., 
2245 East Fourteenth street, plans constructing 
2 and 3-story, 85x180-foot motor terminal of 
steel and reinforced concrete. Dresser, Minton 
Scobell Co., 1082 The Arcade, is architect. 

CLEVELAND—Harshaw, Fuller, Goodwin 
Co., 545 Hanna building, has awarded contracts 
to Forest City Steel & Iron Co., 1500 West 110th 
street, for erecting two chemical buildings, 51x 
164 feet and 28x46 feet, on Newburgh avenue. 


CLEVELAND—The Harris Spring Brake Co. 
has been formed with 2000 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and deal in brakes and 
other automotive accessories, by John L. Weis- 
end, Bertha M. Leopon, Blanche Hollander and 
Jchn H.. T. Miller. 


CLEVELAND—Crabtree Shock-Absorber Co. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture and deal in au- 
tomotive accessories, by Arthur A. Sayre, Ru- 
dolph A. Cannon, Paul H. Keough, Herbert. S. 
Duffy and Charles F. Ross. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Smith Bros. Hardware 
Co. has retained Snyder, Babbitt & Mathews, 
1212 Hayden building, for preparing plans on 
a $500,000 plant at North Fourth street near 
Goodale. D. E. Mooney, 32 West Chestnut 
street, is president of the Smith company. 

CUYAHOGA HEIGHTS, O.—Angell Nail 
& Chaplet Co., 2657 East Seventy-ninth street, 
Cleveland, has retained G. A. Weiland, 2914 
East Seventy-fifth street, as architect for 1-story, 
90x280-foot plant near Leonard street. G. H. 
Angell is president of that company. Noted Oct. 
16. 

DEFIANCE, O.—General Body Co., J. W’ 
Gabriel, manager, is in the market for wood 
and metalworking equipment. The company 
manufactures automobile and commercial bodies, 

LAKEWOOD, 0O.—Lakewood Engineering 
Co., Berea road and West 117th street, Cleveland, 
has awarded the Austin Co. contract for con- 
structing l1-story, 62x100-foot steel building. 
Lloyd Brown is president of the Lakewood com- 
pany. 

LEETONIA, O.—Leetonia Tool Co. 
quiring for a 13x40-inch universal grinder. 

LIMA, O.—M. R. McPherson, 211 Steiner 
building, plans 2-story, 50x100-foot commercial 


is in- 
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garage and repair shop, for which Leech & 
Leech, American building, are architects. 


NEWTON FALLS, O.—Newton Steel Co. 
has awarded contracts to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. for erecting bar shed and mill additions. 


RAVENNA, O.—Universal Smokeless Boiler 
Co. has increased its capital from $150,000 to 
$200,000 by issuing $50,000 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. The company plans considerable 
expansion, with the manufacture of a small type 
boiler for household use. 


TOLEDO, O.——Godfrey Schlatter, 2113 
Canton avenue, is manager of the Art Iron 
& Wire Works, which has retained Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff as architects for 
a 2-story plant. Noted Oct. 30. 


TOLEDO, O.—Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Upton and Avondale avenues, has retained 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff as archi- 
tects for a 1-story, 65 x 160-foot warehouse. 
R. A. Strandman is president of the Champion 
company. 


TOLEDO, O.—Union Body Co. has been in- 
corporated with 10,000 shares no par value stock 
and $500,000 preferred stock, to manufacture 
and deal in automotive, truck and other bodies, 
by Burton K. Blanchet, Wesley C. Thornburgh, 
Charles C. Chapman, Walter R. Tonkin and 
E. C. Moore. 


WESTERVILLE, O.—Pennsylvania railroad 
is reported as seeking a 36-inch planer for its 
shops here. Bids are being taken by S. 
Porcher, Broad street, Philadelphia, general pur- 
chasing agent. 


HOLDENVILLE, OKLA.—Tulsa Rig & 
Reel Mfg. Co., 804 Atlas Life building, has pur- 
chased the Holdenville yard of the Weleetka 
Lumber Co. and is enlarging its plant. John 
Boyd is manager. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—H. L. Turner 
Sheet Metal Co., 543 West Pine street, has in- 
creased its capital from $25,000 to $150,000 and 
plans expansion of operations, 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Rock Island railroad 
has awarded contract to the Eggers-Schillo Co. 
for constructing a coach shop here. 


ASTORIA, OREG.—Bond issues for $195,- 
000 of municipal construction as well as $100,- 
000 for the first unit of a junior high school 
with vocational departments, has been approved. 


BOYERTOWN, PA.—Standard Foundry & 
Machine Co., Inc., Fifth and Washington streets, 
was damaged by fire recently with slight loss. 
The plant, 2-story, 45x50-foot, was being used 
by day and night shifts for production of radio 
horns. Flames consumed many patterns in ad- 
dition to damaging the building. 


CLEARFIELD, PA.—Clearfield Brick Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contracts for constructing three 
buildings, a 3-story, 44x50-foot and two 1-story, 
68x70 and 36x36-foot, to Ashley Rishel, Brown 
building. The Clearfield company manufactures 
fire brick and refractories, 


KINGSTON, PA.—W. F. Hughes and E. C. 
Yaple, Charles and Dorrance streets, plan con- 
structing 3-story, 42 x 77-foot garage addition 
and repair shop. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Liberty Can & Sign 
Co. has been granted permit for constructing a 
plant to cost $250,000 at Plum street, between 
New Holland avenue and Walnut street. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—Phillips, Evans & Phil- 
lips have taken over plant No. 2 of the Mc- 
Crosky Tool Co. here and will start the pro- 
duction of portable hoists and garage equipment. 
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The buyer had been manufacturing those prod- 
ucts in Pittsburgh for the past nine months. 


NORTH GIRARD, PA.—American Fork & 
Hoe Co. was damaged by fire recently with 
heavy loss. The company will decide soon upon 
its rebuilding plans. Warren H. Cowdery, 1910 
B. F. Keiths building, Cleveland, is president. 


PHILADELPHIA—General contract for the 
alteration of a plant for T. Bradons, 720-28 
South Eleventh street, has been awarded to 
Lewis Cherry, 17 North Second street. 


PHILADELPHIA—The plant of the Acorn 
Iron & Metal Works, Swanson & Christian 
Street, recently damaged badly by fire, will be 
rebuilt at the cost of about $200,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—A $7,500 building will 
be erected by Wm. F. Newburgh Co., Otis 
building, general contractor, for the Hentz Mfg. 
Co., Front and Olney streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—Louis Kolb has retained 
Mills & Van Kirk, Harrison building, Fifteenth 
and Market streets as architects for 2-story gar- 
age and service station. 


PHILADELPHIA—Orgnto Oilless Bearing 
Co. has awarded a $10,000 contract to Robert 
E. Lamb Co., 834 North Nineteenth street, for 
the erection of a warehouse addition at 151-53 
West Berkeley. 


SCOTTDALE, PA.—American Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has awarded contracts to 
Blaw-Knox Co. for constructing additions here. 


SNOW SHOE, PA.—J. H. France Refrac- 
tories Co., recently organized, has taken over 
the plant formerly owned by the Snow Shoe Fire 
Brick Co. Fire brick for furnace and steel mill 
use will be manufactured. 


TROY, PA.—Troy Engine & Machine Co. 
has broken ground for a plant addition, made 
necessary since the acquisition of the engine 
business of the American Blower Co. The new 
unit will be of brick and concrete, 90x103 feet 
and will house testing and other departments. 


WHITES FERRY, PA.—St. Michaels Indus- 
trial school has awarded contracts for construct- 
ing 2-story, 50x98-foot shop building. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Narragansett Electric 
Light Co., is taking bids for a brick and con- 
crete, 1-story, 40x86-foot coal house. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—E. L. Moore Corp. 
has been incorporated with 300 shares of no par 
value stock to engage in the sale of machinery, 
by Lawrence Moore, Medford, Mass., George 
F. McCanna and James J. McCabe. 


GOLDSBORO, N. C.—Wayne Agricultural 
Works, is in the market for grinding wheels, 
core ovens, foundry and woodworking equip- 
ment, according to D. W. Davis, president. 
The company is constructing foundry and 
woodworking plant extensions. Noted Nov. 6. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga 
Coke & Gas Co., James building, plans improve- 
ments to its Alton Park plant costing approxi- 
mately $30,000. Semet Solvay Co., Alton Park, 
is in charge of the work. A. C. Stephenson is 
manager of the Chattanooga company. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Pressed Metal 
Mfg. Co. is having plans drawn for constructing 
1-story, 110x180-foot brick and concrete plant. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Boren Iron & Supply Co. 


has been incorporated by J. and E. Boren 
and others. 
DALLAS, TEX.—American Body Co. is 


planning constructing a plant at East Grand av- 

enue at 1 St. Mary’s street, near the Ford plant. 

The present plant of the American Body Co. is 
V 
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at 1802 Williams street. The company manufac- 
tures bodies for commercial vehicles. 


DONNA, TEX.—The Universal Co, has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to manufacture orchard 
heaters, by Frank T. Phillips, Josh Ewing and 
C. D. Dickey. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Midland Mfg. Co., 
67 Jennings street, has plans for enlarging its 
capacity following its increased capital from 
$20,000 to $25,000 and change of name from 
Midland Brass Works. 


HOUSTON, .TEX.—Roswell, Lubbock & 
Memphis Short Line Railway Co. has been in- 
corporated by Clifford Grunewald, E. C. Noble, 
C. F. Stevens and Carey Shaw and proposes to 
construct a 227-mile line in West Texas. Cap- 
ital stock is $250,000. All kinds of railway sup- 
plies and equipment will be needed. Clifford 
Grunewald is president. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity & Sabine railway Co. has increased its 
capital from $370,000 to $1,113,000 and plans 
new extensions adding about 100 miles to the 
115 miles already operated. Plans are under 
way for starting work about the first of the 
year on the extension from Livingston, Tex., to 
Port Arthur on the Gulf coast, approximately 
100 miles. Later it is planned to extend the 
road from Welden to Waco, about 110 miles. 
R. C. Duff, Houston, is president. 


OROVILLE, WASH.—Washington Smelter 
Corp. has been incorporated for $250,000 by 
F, A. Tews, J. J. Aupperle, G: E. Chandler, 
H. H. Underhill and George S. Lowry. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Frank S. Bunker, su- 
perintendent of the gas and oil stations of the 
Shell Co. here will start manufacture of an air 
jack, for raising automobiles and trucks, which 
he recently patented. The jack is worked from 
a compressed air tank. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Commisioner of light 
and water has taken bids for equipment of the 
Cushman power project, including 315,000 feet 
of 7/16-inch galvanized guy wire, 16,854 in- 
sulators, power line duplex carrier telephone sys- 
tem, post insulators, etc. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Sanitary Refrig- 
erator Co. is making alterations and enlarging its 
power plant and main building at a cost of 
$100,000. The manufacture of all-metal ice boxes 
is to be conducted upon a large scale when the 
work is finished. 


* LA CROSSE, WIS.—Fire of unknown ori- 


gin caused considerable damage to building, 
equipment and contents of the Natenshon & 
Co. scrap metal and hide plant at 215 


Pearl street on Nov. 1. 


MADISON, WIS.—Jacobson Auto Co., 207 
East Washington street, is inquiring for equip- 
ment and tools for a garage and automobile re- 
pair shop. 

MADISON, WIS.—H. Graven, director of 
the Madison vocational school, is taking bids 
for the equipment of a new manual training 
skop addition. 


MILWAUKEE—F. Wabiszewski, Kilbourn 
road, is reported as inquiring for a 5 to 10-ton 


crane and an electric furnace. 
_ MILWAUKEE—Maynard __ Electric Steel 
Castings Co., Kilbourn road, is inquiring for 
power molding machines. 

MILWAUKEE—E. W. Clark Motor Co., 


456 Jackson street, plans construction of a 3- 
story garage for which Buemming & Guth, 521 
Jackson street, are architects. 


MILWAUKEE—Benesch Bros., Port Wash- 
ington road, iron and steel scrap dealers, suf- 
fered slight loss at a fire which recently dam- 
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Nuts and Bolts 


F. o. b. Pittsburgh pod Chicago district 
mills 


Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
sabvssdsanressoccadenaseshes $4.50 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon mpene « Poe 
vo eebenchsavesevesdsbeeecdes’ 5.00 off list 
Cold punched square or. hexagon beck 
pdb cube Uelbe-cncesuednestehe su 4.50 off list 
Cold punched square or Sauer tap- 
6506060 cd en cdutegecevesesee® 4.50 off list 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger ..75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6, smaller and shorter) 
i” reer 60 and 10 off 
ivedesrbsees 60 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% . 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

SO MUO ccosccccnestes 60 and 20 off 
Cut thread an Gane) scsoesee 60 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread 10 and 5 off 

Lag screws 70 


Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 eee, 
Mitteawemestuwkel oe ene< 04 0 and 10 off 


4 to 10 heads ......-ee00% 5010 20 off 
Flat and round head stove oe . 
0 and 5 off 


a 10 off 
30 off 


POPP eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


Other stove bolts ...... 80, 1D 
Tap  boits 


eeeeee 


REPU RES EeEP eee eee eee eee 


Bolt ends with cold punched. “nuts oes 


0 and 10 off 

Blank bolts 
Rough stud bolts with nuts 
pieces or more of a size) 


titsee 50 Off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, Pittsburgh and Chicago 

S. A. E. U. S. S. 

Castellated Slotted 
leat aae Aeaaee- $ 4.25 $ 4.25 
, Sea 4.90 4.90 
Mn waéttahesebcbhedtes 5.90 6.25 
DEMERS Vb dec tocdownsesess 7.50 8.50 
Pt sieseceseusecsece< 9.75 10.00 
PUES: Sc ctvvcvccncdeo’ 13.25 13.50 
a io perektht saakbh oe ened 16.25 16.50 
DE 0 00002 ccccde¥s ceces 22.50 23.00 
ME lee cevcenevevsscvess 34.00 34.00 
DT iimeedheseebwen oe cebee 53.00 55.00 
Ben Seedeee sens eunwase 85.00 85.00 
RUE... “cucedas coscseduce 120.00 125.00 
BOE eS cewoccnes tsdedes 170.00 170.00 
EO ee 200.00 200.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 
HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 


Bae. coccecccvccocsccevvecs 85 and 10 off 
| re 85, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.. 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 

SRD cunsccccncccscecccese 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 00, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

ND «is vas ededess cunehouws 70, 10 off 

Washers 

Wrought, ec. 1., Chicago dist. vow Mic -_ 15 off 
Wrought, c. 1, Pitts. dist.. - off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ........ 4 off 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobbers’ carloads. 


Evanston, IIl., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 





Iron and Steel Prices 


than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 





higher net. 
Butt Beld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
EE ace n ses ccuee sas ee 19% 
% and -inch > ae 25% 
|. Ser 56 42% 
DEER cacccevevecssecs 60 48% 
ae SO eer 62 50% 
DA» evokes dnvedvenn me 55 43% 
rere eee ee = 47% 
7 60 BAER: veccvcvceessca 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch ......eee00- 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch ..... soacee” 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
i 20: Dib ..cckaccsccages 48% 
Lap Weld 
RE Socccscdes sowpeswie fae 41% 
2 Ge GEG cccccscce eS 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SEMEN. 5 s000'50000080006%0 41 24% 
Y% end OS Ee 47 30% 
DE see pkbevccess paees.- ee 42%4 
%- nce Mth voskbeksss eden 58 47% 
i SED <0 neneb.cne dae 60 49% 
Re oak?) Oe 50% 
Lap Weld 
eee ivotanen jane? ae 42% 
2% to 4-inch ......... is <a 46% 
4% to 6inch ........ aS 45% 
OD WE ca ccccccessocs 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch ........ sooo @& 32% 
AE GRE. BRO .. c ccwcotes - 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
OE Rr re ose ee 32% 
% to 1¥%- inch | Sibeeéen ce 45 35% 
2 to 24-inch .......ee00. 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
DS. Sebati cocks cesescss 41 32% 
are — * 34% 
OS errr rae | | 33% 
S GOC MEER “ss. cdeccocses 38 25% 


Wrought bean Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, 
loa 


jobbers’ car- 


ds. Individual quotations made on 


delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


M-inch .cccccce eee 
1 to 1%-inch ......... 


Lap Weld 





eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


rir to 6-inch ..... pceee 26 
3 00 GEMER ccccccocccce 28 
7: 0D SRM. nccvsccee . 26 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


+39 
2 

11 
13 


11 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ......... +19 
TEAMER cccdecnccccecsss 21 
DEM + Geccsecccteseess 28 
1 to 296-inch ...ccccece 30 

Lap Weld 
BN <n cans i sadam © 23 
2% to 4-inch ..csiccose 29 
4% to G-inch: «...cccece 28 
FOO BOM csetccccsic 21 
ee reer 16 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
PR: ccs. abecen hes +47% 
DMD: cubies snes eyes +28 
DR. Cab bswodnedias os +34 
SERGE! cick weetcnneece +28 
ROGSROR. Secewevecdvececs +27 





Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
S 00: AGMER ocicnsacecene + 8 +17 
oe 2 See +9 +18 
GeO os i Shdedeckbasace +12 

Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 

4 points larger 

STEEL (Lap Welded) 
PE Rs as 6g 44 5450 an ob none 
2% 2%-inch 
ae 
3% a 3%-inch 
© OR RR bins « bc ecennns besnenaed 

CHARCOAL IRON 
I er ok a hininnn's Raby eewnnn’ +22 
REO: WER ds sheen seen enh eevis as +12 
SMe EE: gachevcss deVoadav ere + 2 
> > lee 3 
Pek: A EE 460 dccdahethoesaueae 5 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN* 
RN ICG 5 655 60 ie Ck veeh ceeds 08 51 off 
396. AEBS ABOR 0 civic iwc cvccasece 43 off 
EOD kt tan vekonds ae ricedane 27 off 
2 and 2%-inch ........ PK Sih yk 18 off 
Bh TE DIMM 6 cee cicvsecccevess 28 off 
DS Ci Pn <.ccephaceeebesteseds > Sa 
3% and 3%-inch ...... bse baeevece 33 off 
SOME - cv ene.conccecvevess eeu nee 37 off 
CO DE cccccoucevinctpeses 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED#* 
DEK, hres ou 460000 0sSckeees 34 off 
3% and 3%-inch ........2e000. oe 
CARE). daineran sane eh sp eipeciveened 39 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 

BOILER TUBES* 

Extras: 


Add-$8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at. mechan- 


. ical tubing list and discount. 


Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING?* 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent .... 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 
Net prices per foot 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
a, MTL OPEL Eee TTC 12-gage 15c 
PEMOR cincocsccveccoccnee 12-gage 15¢ 
Z-inch ..eeeeess soececese 1l-gage l6c 
SIME occ cece ce sPOT one 10-gage 17¢ 
Z34-iNCh § ..ccccccccsccces 12-gage 17¢ 
ZH-iNCh ..ccsccecccssees . ll-gage 18¢ 
2% WR. aeecbendeknet sax 10-gage 20c 
S-imCh — seccccccscccevcces 7-gage 35c¢ 
Winch § ..ccocccsecccees 9-gage 15¢ 
SH-inch ...cseseessceeee 9-gage 55c 
SHAMER = wccesdcveccccees 9-gage 57e 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths 

*Published discounts are subject to eon- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much as 
three to five extra 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ........ 54.20 to 55.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 50.20 to 51.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham + 46.00 to 47.00 


Six-inch and over Birmingham 42.00 to 43.00 

Four-inch, New York 60.50 to 61.60 

Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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Loading, Storing, Reclaiming Coal 


The fast, reliable and low cost performance of Link-Belt 
Cranes makes them profitable investments for this work. 
Send for facts regarding the cost of storing coal. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


New York- + + + 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. St. Louis - 
Boston - 49 Federal St. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh - 335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland- - - - -329 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Buffalo- - + + + + 745 Ellicott Square Detroit - - - 5938 Linsdale Ave. 


Denver - = 
Louisville, Ky. 


- - «- « «= = 705 Olive St. 

Kansas City, Mo., R.405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. 

520 Boston Blidge. 

321 Starks Bldg. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 

LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave., S.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


LINK=BE 
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1958 


INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 346 
New Orleans- - ~- - 504 Carondelet Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala. - + 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Atlanta - - -« = = - ~-24 Marietta St. 
Toronto and Montreal - Link-Belt Limited 
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aged freight cars, plant and equipment. Re- 
building and repairs are to be started imme- 


diately. 
MILWAUKEE—Harry E. Weber, Inc., will 
build a new $50,000 automotive equipment 


sales and service station, 50 x 150 feet, on a 
Martin and Van Buren streets. 
& DeGelleke, Caswell 


new site at 
Architects Van Ryn 
block, are asking bids. 

MILWAUKEE —Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, has awarded contracts for construct- 
ing new plant, warehouse, and office at Seven- 
teenth street and St. Paul avenue. Hunting & 
Davis, Pittsburgh, are architects, and Walter W. 
Oefiein, is general contractor. 

MILWAUKEE—The Heavy-Duty Electric 
Co., capital stock $500,000 has been incorporat- 
ed by interests represented by James D. Shaw, 
and associate attorneys, 120 Wisconsin street, 
to manufacture and deal in electric furnaces, 
etc. No information will be given out relative 
to plans until the organization is perfected. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Bell Machine Co. 
will build a 1-story addition, 30x100 feet, to its 
shop and office building. 

PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—The Gilson 
Bros. Co., manufacturer of concrete mixers, is 
starting construction of a new plant, 60x120 
feet, with Albert Pergande, 445 Logan avenue, 
Milwaukee, as consulting engineer. 

RACINE WIS.—Walker Mfg. Co., Hamil- 
ton and Michigan street, has awarded contracts 
for 1-story, 100 x 182-foot machine shop. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Anderson Pattern 
Works, Zanesville, O., is making inquiries here 
with a view of relocating its headquarters. It 
makes metal and wood patterns. John Ander- 
son, president, was here several days to look 
over facilities. 

RACINE, WIS.—John Oster, formerly sec- 
retary, treasurer and’ general manager of the 


Andis O. M. Mfg. Co., automatic hair clippers, 
has incorporated the John Oster Mfg. Co., with 
$50,000 capital, to manufacture electrical goods, 
hardware, tools, dies, etc. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Steam Boiler & 
Welding Works has been incorporated for $10,- 
000 by W. P. McCarty, 529 Provident building, 
to manufacture and repair boilers and operate 
welding shop. 

TOMAHAWK, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Tomahawk Snow 
Plow Co., capital stock $10,000. Incorporators 
are Fred Hunzicker, F. A. Fitzgerald and J. H. 
Floyd. Power driven snow removing machines 
are to be manufactured. 


Business in Canada 


NORTH VANCOUVER B. C.—The Wallace 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., has taken out a 
permit for the erection of a machine shop and 
office building in connection with its floating 
drydock, to cost $950,000. 

ALMONTE, ONT.—Pioneer Syndicate, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and heat 
ores, metals and minerals, with $200,000 capital, 
by William H. Stafford, James Moncur and 
Emmett J. Stafford. 

CORNWALL, ONT.—A. Denesha, Pitt 
street, will build addition to foundry here 
and is interested in equipment including tools, 
lathe, drills, etc. 

ELORA, ONT.—L. Kruezer is inquiring for 
equipment for a garage and repair shop. 

ESSEK, ONT.—Queen & Wigle, Talbot 
street, are inquiring for equipment for a garage 
and automobile repair shop. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Hamilton Spring & 
Mattress Co., Ltd., has been formed to manu- 
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facture and deal in beds, bed springs, etc., with 
$40,000 capital, by David Levy, Benjamin F. 
Gregory and George R. Forneret. 


MITCHELL, ONT.—Mitchell Mfg. Co. plans 
constructing 1-story, 100x450-foot plant for the 
manufacture of concrete mixing and handling 
machinery, : 


NEWMARKET, ONT.—Moss & Holt are in- 
quiring for tools for an automobile repair shop. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—The Depart- 
ment of Forests and Mines, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto, Ont., recently awarded the 
contract for the erection of airdrome and ma- 
chine shop here to cost $150,000, is in the 
market for machine tools, lathes, drills, planers, 
etc. Noted Oct. 30. 


STAYNER, ONT.—F. J. Silverthorne is in- 
quring for a drill press, compressor and small 
lathe. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Hoyt Metal Co., 
Eastern avenue and Lewis street, contemplates 
erecting new plant here to cost $250,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—McLaughlin Motor Car 
Co., 128 Church street, plans constructing 2- 
story, 50x100-foot garage, show room and repair 
shop. Hutton & Sauter, Bank of Hamilton 
building, Hamilton, are architects. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Penn-Lorrain Mines, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, smelt and 
refine ores, metals and minerals, with $2,500,000 





capital, by George H. Sedgewick, John W. 
Pickup and James Aitchison. 
ST. MARCISSE, QUE.—The Shawingan 


Water & Power Co. has begun constructing a 
large power development on the Batiscan river, 
which will cost about $1,500,000 and have an 
initial capacity of $20,000 horsepower. 


New Trade Publications 


STEEL AND IRON—A new stock list of 
steel and iron products is being mailed: by 
Horace T. Potts & Co., Philadelphia. It con- 
tains also lists of mill and warehouse extras on 
various products. 


RAILROAD TRACK TOOLS—The_ Engi- 
neering Products Co., Chicago, has issued a leaf- 
let describing rail benders, track drills, gages and 
levels for use in laying and preparing railroad 
track. 


TUMBLING MILLS—The Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, IIl., describes its line of tumbling mills 
in a catalog just issued, showing construction 
and operation, as well as engineering data on the 
equipment. 


STEEL FURNITURE—A supplement to its 
catalog by the Angle Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, 
Mich., contains 16 pages of descriptive matter 
relating to new types of stecl stools, chairs, 
trucks, tables, cabinets and the like. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL—Various types of 
high speed, carbon and alloy steel are described 
briefly in a leaflet by the Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Corp., Braeburn, Pa. Purposes for which the 
various grades are suited are pointed out. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE—A number of _in- 
stallations of its furnace for melting brass are 
described in a pamphlet issued by the Detroit 
Electric Furnace Co., Detroit. Special features 
of the furnace are described. 

SHAPERS—The Cincinnati Shaper Co., 
Cincinnati, O., has issued a 16-page circular 
describing its shaper in which details of the tool 
are described with more than ordinary full- 
ness. The striking feature of this tool is that 
all speed and driving gears are entirely inside 


the column, doing away with the overhanging 
gear box on the side of the machine, Automatic 
sight feed lubricating system supplies oil to all 
parts. Each part is illustrated to give force 
to the descriptive matter. A table of dimen- 
sions and specifications completes the circular. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES—Application of hy- 
draulic in lieu of other forms of power in proc- 
esses not formerly using it is described in a 
booklet by the Metalwood Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
Hydropneumatic machinery also is shown. 

IRON AND WIRE WORK—A catalogue with 
many illustrations and a minimum of descrip- 
tive matter features the products of the Dow 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Guards, screens, grilles and 
other forms of wire and iron handicraft are sug- 
gestive of the line. 


FOUNDRIES—Frank D. Chase, Inc., 720 No. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has published a 
folder emphasizing the need of the foundry in- 
dustry for better, rather than more, castings 
manufacturing plants. A number of foundries 
constructed by the firm are illustrated. 


LIFT TRUCKS—Under the title “How to 
Pile”, the Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
describes its portable elevators, lift trucks and 
barrel racks in an illustrated bulletin. Appli- 
cations of the various devices to specific uses 
are shown. 

SHEET METAL TOOLS—Presses, squaring 
shears and rotary shears manufactured by Nia- 
gara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
are illustrated in a bulletin by that company, 
calling attention to economies possible by their 
use, 

CONVERTERS—As a saving and economical 
addition to the foundry the Whiting Corp., Har- 





vey, IIl., presents its side blow converter through 
the medium of a catalog. Full instructions for 
its use and advantages of its use are given, with 
illustrations of actual installations. 


SAND BLASTING—Comparisons of results 
of various abrasives in sand blasting and much 
information as to this process of cleaning metal- 
lic surfaces is given in a booklet by the United 
States Silica Co., Chicago. Its own product for 
this purpose is described in detail with pho- 


tomicrographs of various surfaces after being - 


sand blasted. 


STORAGE HEATERS—The Griscom-Russell 
Co., New York, has issued a bulletin describ- 
ing its U-tube storage heaters which utilize heat 
produced when use of water is small, to supply 
sufficient hot water when heat production is low. 
Much tabular matter is included, to assist the 
architect or buyer in choosing the proper size 
of heater. Details of construction are given. 


PULVERIZED COAL—The Fuller-Lehigh 
Co., Fullerton, Pa., has published a 32-page 
booklet recently describing the use of pulverized 
coal in boilers. The equipment necessary for 
this installation are described, including the 
crusher, magnetic separator, dryer, pulverizer, 
conveyor, feeder, burner and gates. The book- 
let is well illustrated. 

CUPOLA CHARGER—The P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co., Connersville, Ind., has published an 
8-page pamphlet describing its charging hoist 
for foundry cupolas. The mechanical features 
of the charger are set forth and the use of a 
drop bottom charging’ bucket and a lifting mag- 
net shown. The pamphlet is well illustrated 
with views of the machine using the bucket and 
the lifting magnet and of installations, 
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Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, 100 pounds, carloads, 85 
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rR Se er 25 Tonawanda ... .345 .345 .345 .345 
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bat sr = cea 30.000" ob : shee scale .84 Brook yn, Jersey (City, Newark ...... 5.54 
inimum pounds. ew Ee Hd. bbs y ape eso ohe oben lk 5.92 
From: Coatesville, a a “te Elly 80s wboe cnovscddencce $5.17 
To: ‘a. 
Baltimore $0145 $0.19 $0145 Boston (Fall) renee eeee Leceeeees $9.61 
N . ‘ ‘ 
Philadelphia :10 .13 145 > gyetbprpemeanteettennet: 6.01 
From: Lebanon, Phoenixville, Pottsville, “oN NB Raia i eels elie 4.0 5 
To: Pa, Pa. Pa, cn lala ed a ey 
Ee SE $0. 155 $0.155 $0.19 i City sueanssenearncersyese odes hee 
eg 10 175 “19 pe dS Ky. yeelneheeedeuasme rer oe wt 
Philadelphia 113 -095 145 Mi ae We cies en ee ; 
p meme, St. Pad civic sewtdiceds 8.77 
a staereem, = regeyn. EE 5 o2\.0wbe auvcisvnn nia kee 9.24 
DUNT og bee's bh baSw ca ceteee 8.28 
Baltimore $0. 285 $0.145 $0.155 EE PS ee 7.81 
New York 32 175 175 Philadelphia (rail and water) ........ 6.01 
Philadelphia .295 08 06 EPROM 0 6 vara 06800 6ss desin.cciti 6.84 
Bos- Wor- Provi- New Dae EMD e ands ccc tisiwiewadiasd oneal 5.17 
To:— ton  cester dence Haven : fi 
From D age to: 

: Ry rere rie ase 4.26 
Pennsylvania Mil a $ 3 
Catesville ....$0.255 $0.255 $0.255 $0.255 MWAUKCE sec ees ceseeseesereeens 1.0 

Harrisburg ago ee 255 255 .255 Lam ig PC es Hikseeetcs ot 
Johnstown ilk 350 350 350 .350 Genabe oC ewer eee eneserseeserene 5°47 
Philadelphia ae .255 255 255 .255 St. Lo LOTTO eee eee essen eenes 2 16 
Phoenixville yes 255 .255 255 .255 ° GIB ccs ceccceeercceseccecece e 
Pittsburgh .. .d65 .365 .365 ~ .365 Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
Pottevine .s.s .055 §.253 .25F - Oa RC We ine 60-0 06d 0 Aa MAGS OL bs $4.79 
Reading ..... 33s. §.255 285° 326 NIE Foie xeon 4 <6 ed dada oe 4xlen 2.27 
South _ Bethle- RPPUMNE! | 65 bo.gbnenss sceeteetethsens 3.02 
hem — secece 255 .255 .255 .255 BRRTING  s.cic0os9 00 ce ceecacserecceneas 2.91 
New York SOGMEROND bs: 6usccssasvcaccapeeess 2.90 
BURSI: cascees 345 .345 .345 .345 Minsieapotts, St. Paul ...ccicccccccs 7.83 
Export Rail Rates 
Manufactured Iron and Steel 
Cents Bsa 100 pounds in Carloads 
To To To To 
From New York Baltimore Boston Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
CN eis ition s 4 sy wiewcie'e ee $42.50 $39.50 $42.50 $40.50 $50.00 
CONN, Deva bade vs canned awe 37.00 34.00 37.00 35.00 72.00 
CONE CEL aanses estes eens 30.00 27.00 30.00 28.00 72.00 
eae yo Seabetrovsucsesrss ty o4 ry 25.50 7 72.00 
Sout CERIENSM ccccccccccses , 3 oer : bala 
WAOGON: on k snes o-c0.00s 0aceees 25.50 22.50 25.50 23.50 72.00 
FOURSOME i icad veins etectens 28.50 25.50 28.50 26.50 72.00 
Billets 
Per Gross Ton 
To To 
From Boston Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
Chicago . $7.10 $6.70 
Cincinnati 6.20 5.80 16.13 
Cleveland . 5.00 4.60 16.13 
Pittsburgh * K * 4.30 3.90 16.13 
Wheeling ..cccccccccccscsccces 4.30 3.70 4.30 3.90 16.13 
i a eee ok oe 4.10 4.70 4.30 16.13 
Rails 
Per a. Sas 
To To To 
From New York Beltinore Boston Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
CORD soe resen tener etees vi $6.75 $6.15 $6.75 $6.35 $11.20 
BEPC oC eee Eee 4.00 3.70 4.00 3.80 15.46 
Youngstown Sssecess ivébeueds 4.20 3.90 4.20 4.00 oes 
= ——— _ | 


pe ee heer rer ire kt re Pee 58 
TERIMMGES ccc clecsdoccdccceredetese | 
WREUE © k oe cccccccnvccoveeess co 
SEL (icaG dyn Ke acaniauwns bese wieeaieni 365 
EN. cic doy Gseika seed ebuesakeeats 265 
CN cad s acendeon 0:60 phewsee -50 
NE, ai vhe did adactedvicseeawes 34 
RM eh di6as-00n 6t.ocavgtweee -295 
DOME. 1 nied i gkion choenawcehweae Pare | 
CAO «6s .0 aia b daid ON ob % cae nenns «255 
Dallas (tin plate .90) 1.02 
EGOS ik cas dn.0.000.0.04000.0s0ite tees see 1.15 
eT Pees) re .295 
SPUEEL aK Aha 40s 40108 oae6aw eed -60 
Indianapolis .......... 31 
Kansas ‘City .... 735 
Louisville ...... ¥ anne 33 
I 2 iin wow as. 0 464 a00 608 .37 
Minneapolis and St. Paul -60 
POW SCE % 6.058 500 cc cqedes .67 
ee EE ae 34 
Ra ee 735 
Pacific coast (tin plate) -90 
Pacific coast (all rail) 1.15 
Philadelphia . ........- 7 32 
Se: ROG Wi ces od docs 43 
ee Sore ; 27 
NN GENS os a b'o.8 ba bd 009480 Vas -85 
ONE ian cutdiganic ase esas seus ll 
Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor, Evan- 
ston, Joliet, and Waukegan to: 
Rema, .e. De ss oa koncnes 4208% $0.55 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth ........ 3.05 
ED. KM gikk bo 252090 bk ob ao cde ene 58 
Beaumont (pipe .49) .....ceeeccees -68 
Birmingham ,,...... ae nie dens eveaa 53 
SS TS. son ska ha a hina etwas ox .245 
Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835) ...... esee 1,00 
Cedar Rapids, lowa (wire .345)....  .245 
oh elo us a o's sdk Kew aw oe .49 
eS ee ere oe 84 
RE RE Rn ee 83 
EGG: BEGUOOR, URE. bn o 6.2 eas Ris «295 
1 EOS RS LE na 275 
OGOAVENR HIM. onc. cened' es. ceds .28 

co ea a ee ae 26 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Wis....... .205 
Indianapolis (pipe .25) ....... davies) wane 
Kalamazoo, Mich .....cccccccpessee .22 
Kansas City (pipe MOL | neainusanes -415 
Madison, Wis. ...... aed ieee bees 115 
Memphis (all rail) ..ccccscoccere oe ©=— 42 
Memphis (rail and river) ......... 35 
EE i eae eae .08 
Minneapolis, St. Paul; Waterloo, 

a oR eT Ly cc cue as's 6c 4 «275 
Muskogee, Okla. (pipe .60) ...... -69 
New Orleans (all rail) .....ccecec. one 
New Orleans (rail and river) ..... .47 
JS Sg SS a a ee 415 
Pacific Coast 5 plate. 75) 1.00 
Peoria (pipe .1 13 
Pine Bluff, eae 46 
Rock Island, II, «155 
Sioux City, Iowa, Joseph, Mo., 

and other Misowt river points 

LUE SOON 64 ves os Minto co cu ed kee a 415 
Sg” eee Vere ee 175 
ee WU op sae oh Feb ORESS Sore cios cx +275 
Terre Haute, Ind. (pipe .24) ...... 0155 
Topeka, Kans, (pipe .435) ......... 51 
Tulsa, Okla. (pipe .60) .......... 69 
EMME WE ose ev cco taot ch cece’ 275 

Cleveland to: 

ER UES aah eeh eWeh bas seed waked - $0.09 
hos aca haw doth 60's een ae been ae 
Se Cerro re 37 

ME “KhSAChUO 0066'S 400 bg ben eee aye -43 
PE is Sidie's GW e'bine'e «0's 4 Koha oo ae 25 
LS .os vib odd 06.04 08S 0 bed owe .095 
EE tocnnvisevnckaedaers 6 .50 
RNG Wak) aN 6.7 renee Fontan eeerl .30 
CE ils aca-wwe5 sod VER ew eae rf 
OS Re ene .215 
Detroit (rail) Peddie tions chan he Gas .235 
ROMUNOIIN 555 ve%s bo ok a kale doe eoes .28 
FUGUE MME 5.0 9 (RN 6 os Usd bapwhendas 65 
PO ON ig ake dent css cesteases .40 
ERE, ord s6o6 sb dcnnwee sévleca cae 
Gs | AM Unie hase dees cedures se¥e 36 
Ze WHERE a wsbeccseuekcckeatecs .20 

Youngstown to: 

BS ere reer ree $0.095 
Bee: Ceteieadwedesced cess beans -58 
ON DRE FAs eo ee 345 
Beaumont, Tex. (pipe .67) .....+++  .87 
OER: veeeSeeheddt cokes bukoves suse 405 
EA 6 Sowa Oe ke Kaen baw eter ce 25 
SE. 6d 6c eheE aN ee eNotes edenect -095 
TE WEPOs veh.s ca wewksbichedé oe se 1,15 
TN PT re re et eee .50 
IN alsa 5:¥.0.0 0 uv aceed wale Weds Sie 32 
SUE. cc'ccvkewueenauek Piceiaa te .285 
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Birmingham 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


(dealers) 


Cleveland 
Detroit (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
Valleys 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


(dealers) 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Boston (consumers) 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


(dealers) 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 
‘Cincinnati (dealers) 

Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pitts. 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
St. Louis 


St. Louis 


St. Louis 


Birmingham 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 
Detroit, No. 2 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. Louis, No. 2 


New York (dealers) 


Detroit (net tons) dealers 


- 14.50 to 15.00 


1 (dealers) 


eevee 


Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 
Detroit (dealers) ..........>5- 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 
New York (dealers) ........ 
PE > ecnt6eas svanevan 
e. OUEE: 25% ve cvecescds seus 
WO 4 «ctennswa Ci os 4 staeh 


No. 1 railroad steel New York 


Ye CS AION RON OR Tt 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
RR 


‘SH EET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


EEE. oc ccccnedepent en 
Ps 2H, O vlbsconvesscat 
Dn nepeceedneeres6h¥e% 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ...... 
Ds obs eebsdees 4 600 06 

STOVE PLATE 
ON ES 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


billet and bloom crops. 
SHOVELING STEEL 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


11,50 to 12.00 
13.00 to 14.00 
17.50 to 18.50 
17.25 to 17.75 
18.25 to 18.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
15.90 to 15.50 
18.00 to 19.00 
14.00 to 14.50. 
20.00 to 20.50 
15.75 to 16.25 
19.50 to 20:00 


14.75 to 15.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


16.00 to 16.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
14.75 to 15.25 
12.50 to 13.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
17.25 to 17.50 


14.00 to 14.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


10.50 to 11.00 

15.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
15.25 to 15.50 


9.75 to 10.25 
9.50 to 10.00 


12.50 to 13.00 
14.50 to 15,00 
19.00 to 19.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
18.50 to 19.00 


13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15,00 
15.00 to 15.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
13.50 to 14.00 

15.00 
12.25 to 12.75 


15.50 to 16.00 


19.00 to 20.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
21.00 to 21.50 
24.00 to 24.50 


17.00 to 17.50 


- 15,00 to 15.50 


eee eee eee ee eee eee | 


BOILER PLATE, CUT 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


see eee eee eee eee 


15.75 to 16.25 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, Somes 


0.50 to 21.50 
20. 00 to 20.50 
22.00 to 22.50 
20.00 to 20.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


17.25 to 17.75 
18.00 to 19.00 
17.50 to 18.00 


11.00 to 11.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
GORE 6.00 cckdone covevencean 


18.00 to 18.50 
18.00 to 18.50 


$12.00 to 13.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


15.00 to 16.00 
17.50 to 18.00 


7.25 to 17.75 


- 12.00 to 12.50 


(dealers).. 


ovceveiowe 20.00 60 Bee 


eee een eeeee 


Boston (dealers) 
Sp ee Site See ee 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


15.00 to 15.50 
18.50 to 19.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
15.50 to 16.00 


16.00 to 16.50 
6.50 to 17.00 


WROUGHT PIPE 


11.50 to 12.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
12.25 to°1275 


YARD WROUGHT 


toy el eh ati ee eae 13.00 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
OS gk Cae” re or 14.00 to 14.50 
BUSHELING 
nae od wink oon o Ma eRe 15.00 to 15.50 
es Be aes 15.25 to 15.75 
DOD, DMM, 2 sxeneavaewese 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Copreeetd. 2G, 4S. avessivccue 15.25 to 15.75 
OG Si are 13.75 to 14.25 
ae. Sa ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 11.00 to11.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (old) ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... - 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittebureh, No. 1 .cccccccce 14.50 to 15.00 
Be, Sa. Seer 2. dda klss wens 15.50 to 16.00 
MACHINE eur TURNINGS 
DO = rcs ct ts becdees 6.00 to 7.00 
Boston (dealers) .........--. 9.50 to 10.00 
SES ERE ESP eee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
CY Sasa evans Wad cou sekas 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 10.50 to 11.00 
eG gece caeoeseee soba 15.25 to 15.50 
See CONS ok icc ksws ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
DE aes catdasstaces 16.50 to 17.00 
EES lec 2 ylacs oa ke 6 oo 9.00 to 9.50 
WEE Socackcwcvscussoeweee 15.00 to 15.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 7.00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
ON SER ES ere ea 13.50 to 14.00 
REE TE ae ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 10.50 to 11.00 
oa das oes cies s e's'e's's 15.50 to 15.75 
Detroit (dealers) ......c000. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 10.75 to 11.25 
a Sa Pe 16.50 to 17.00 
i; | RIN Cae ES Cae es awk see a 12.00 to 12.50 
MEE. <A ChS a we 600d 0es ¥a 16.00 to 16.25 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) .......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, (dealers) .........+4. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 12.50 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
IRON AXLES 
I wins oc aapie'es v'500 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 31.00 to 32.00 
PD kcKcuek hues ccewso cass 25.00 
RS ins a Rk bie RAK 6 0 00 29.50 to 30.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 21.50 to 22.00 
a OES er 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 27.50 
IRON RAILS 
ETE OP 18.00 to 18.50 
ES 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
ee ere 18.00 to 18.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
| A. 2 eae 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 8.50 to 9.00 
CLS coc 5s 5 kins 0 60050 14.00 to 14.50 
Se I 1S Gl hins 6 oa'b.k'e 006-0 0 12.00 to 12.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
aS 14.50 to 15.00 
EE, Sa eer 16.50 to 17.00 
CE Sd caweedeeaesicvcece 14.50 to 14.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..... 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13 50 
tM lac bhResebes 2302005 16.00 to 16.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) .......... 9.50 to 10.00 
I th ek eae eee ey ony 13.00 to 13.50 
ae ¥ 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) - 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ...-13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Pattee: nk os 664022 5800% 13.00 to 13.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) ............ 9.00 to 9.50 
CN, “cts hakaaeees os «aka 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 to 15.00 


Nd css aed aha os 5a alana bn ee 23.50 

St. Louis pivas*ses snes es Gee ee 
: ANGLE BARS—IRON 

I i a ain 19.50 to 20.00 

hs FUOURR, Sie oc nsec va was baw se SO8O60-21.080 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Bostnd § (Weaiers). | ices cas 9.50 to 10.00 
ED Uacvicaiedoccdcnsacees« ASO SR S0GR 
ee “RE... ae ieeey et pr eee 14.50 to 15.00 
OO” Sage SE Renee eee 15.75 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 16.00 
UNNI cin a '6surtieie'e 4 rererereeie-e 17.00 to 17.50 
eR © BNI Tasarcenkct-sharaneieseinte wnsieiene 13.00 to 13.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
IR oc sics piesa cde Sree Oe 16.50 to 17.50 
Boston (consumers) ....... + 21.00 to 21.50 
SE Pr re 19.00 to 20.00 
i ee er Cee eee Ts 21.25 to 2175 
SS se OP ere 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... - 23.00 to 24.00 
gi , rr or 21.50 to 22.00 
SOEs MED ~ 0 0-s-0'n! wo'siew'b ing t'e'9.0'e 21.50 to 22.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
a 21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.50 
ts REE Gh 's wo esc ans aed an 20.00 to 20.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Beston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
MEMES - «Sais atc Seee tis eweke 17.00 to 18.00 
ES ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, steel ...... scicccecs 20.50 to 21.00 
BE eee ee 12:50 to 13.00 


sseeeee 17.50 to 18.00 
+ 14.75 to 15.25 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York iron (dealers) . 


Pitteourgy, - 10M - 2.20000 0'c0 0's 19.50 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh, WEE - iced teens’ 21.50 to 22.00 
ee es OO <p olca Sc oc ek $% 18.50 to 19.00 
St. EOwts - 000d - :o:<:0:0'0'0's's'e's'0» > 00 to 20.50 
NO. 1 =aet SCRA 
Birmingham, cupola ........ ie: 50 to 15.50 
Boston (consumers) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
BOUND -8iraratata's'c'v'e's onic e's's'e'e'ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
SN ah cx sresbebee eed 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
cupola (net tons dealers) .. 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, cupola .......... 19.25 to 19.75 


15.50 to 16.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
15.25 to 15.75 


Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 
stern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 
New York, cupola (dealers). 


Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
San Francisco, delivered ..... 24.00 
RR eS oe 18.00 
ee OR "eee rer 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 20.00 to 20.50 
WOE whan ts aesvecan ccs eu 19.50 to 19.75 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Be A ey 13.75 to 14.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
PN evden edd cs bRaw se as 17.00 to 17.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
MNES tah earin 6 5 aoe: 0 056 6 wee 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, railroad GC ee ea 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, agricultural ....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

CS PPE erry eer rene 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ....... 18.25 to 18.50 
Cleveland, railroad ......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Detroit -(dealers) .......cc00- 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... 20.00 to 21.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
et. -BOUM, COMNON bisnsccss 16.00 to 16.50 

Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

= ie 5 feet and over 
Birmingham tram car ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) .......... 13.00 to 13.50 
RAMONE ". cia eee eR TD inceeades 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland «ch «de <disseccccccce 17.00 to 17.25 
MRNONE ~ s <tag¥ GAC aie d 5 4s 2 és 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .......... 19.50 to 20.00 
BE TOURS: icine s pub seibines ss 18.25 to 18.75 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
ARG ee 19.00 to 19.50 
ee Ee ais wae, gas b:6.eimeln 18.00 to 18.50 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
CG iio Wak peeks aeadak eae 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
yo ae. kam 21.00 to 21.50 

——_—=—==___ 
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